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TO THE SOUTH. 


BY MAURIOE THOMPSON. 





O, subtle, musky, slumbrous clime ! 
O, swart, hot land of pine and palm, 
Of fig, peach, guava, orange, lime, 
And terebinth and tropic balm! 
Land where our Washington was born, 
When truth in hearts of gold was worn! 
Mother of Marion, Moultrie, Lee, 
Widow of fallen chivalry ! 
No longer’sadly look behind, 
But turn and face the morning wind, 
And feel sweet comfort in the thought : 
** With each fierce battle’s sacrifice 
I sold the wrong at awful price, 
And bought the good ; but knew it not.” 


Cheer up! Reach out! Breathe in new life! 
Brood not on unsuccessful strife 

Against the current of the age ; 

The Highest is thy heritage! 

Leave off this death’s-head scow] at Fate, 
Throttle this hate insatiate, 

And into thy true heart sink this: 

God loves to walk where Freedom is !” 


There is no sweet in dregs and lees ; 
There is no fruit on girdled trees. 

Plant new vineyards, sow new fields, 

For bread and wine the Future yields ; 
Out of free soil fresh spathes shall start ; 
Now is the budding-time of Art! 


But hark! Ob! hear! My senses reel! 
Some grand presentiment I feel! 

A voice of love, bouquet of Truth, 

The quick sound of the feet of Youth! 


Lo! from the war-cloud, dull and dense, 
Loyal and chaste, and brave and strong, 

Comes forth the South with frankincense, 
And vital freshness in her song. 

The weigbt is fallen from her wings ; 

To tind a purer air she springs 

Out of the Night into the Morn, 

Fair as cotton, sound as corn. 


Hold! Shall a Northman, fierce and grim, 
With hoary beard and boreal vim, 
Thus fling, from some bleak waste of ice, 
Frost-crystals of unsought advice 

To those who dwell by Coosa’s stream, 
Or on dark hummocks plant the cane 
Beside the lovely Ponchartrain, 

Or in gay sail-boats drift and dream 
Where Caribbean breezes stray 
On Peusacola’s drowsy bay? 


Not so! I ama Southerner; 

I love the South ; I dared for her 

To fight from Lookout to the sea, 

Wit her proud banner over me; 

But from my lips thanksgiving broke, 

As God in battle-thunder spoke, 

And that Black Idol, breeding drouth 

And dearth of human sympathy 

Throughout the sweet and sensuous South, 
Was, with its chains and human yoke, 

Blown hellward from the cannon’s mouth, 
While Freedom cheered behind the smoke ! 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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HEREAFTER. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


WueEN we are dead, when you and I are dead, 
Have rent and tossed aside each earthly fetter 
And wiped the grave-dust from our wondering 





eyes, 
And stand together, fronting the sunrise, 
I think that we shall know each other better. 


Puzzle and pain will lie bebind us then; 
All will be known and all will be forgiven ; 
We shall be glad of every hardness past ; 
And not one earthly shadow shall be cast 
To dim the brightness of the bright new 
Heaven. 
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And I shall know, and you as wellas I, 
What was the hindering thing our whole lives 
through, 
Which kept me always shy, constrained, dis- 
tressed ; 
Why I, to whom you were the first and best, 
Could never, never be my best with you : 


Why, loving you as dearly as I did, 
And prizing you above all earthly good, 

[ yet was cold and dull when you were by, 

And faltered in my speech ur shunned your eye, 
Unable quite to say the thing I would ; 


Could never front you with the happy ease 
Of those whose perfect trust has cast out 
fear, 
Or take, content, from Love his daiiy dole, 
But longed to grasp and be and have the whole, 
As blind men long to see, the deaf to hear. 


My dear Love, when I forward look, and think 
Of all these baffling barriers swept away, 
Against which I have beat so long and strained, 
Of all the puzzles of the past explained, 
I almost wish that we could die to-day. 


atiire 





WHAT WE WANT. 


BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D. 





* 





Ir is evident that there are many thous- 
and intelligent, conscientious men who 
will not vote for either of the three promi- 
nent candidates. Cleveland is out of the 
question. Butler was never in the ques- 
tion. Asfor Blaine, there are three things: 
his past relation to Civil Service reform, 
his position as the choice of the unscrupu- 
lous gang of which Gould and the Star- 
Routers are representatives, and his letters. 

It is my deliberate conviction that if any 
leading public man in England, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Brand (the late Speaker of the 
House of Commons), Lord Cairns, late 
Chancellor, or Lord Selborne, the present 
Chancellor, were accused of the things 
which are certified over the signature of 
Mr. Blaine, and if the charges were not 
repelled beyond the possibility of a sus- 
picion, he wou'd never again raise his head 
in public, and would die inan agony of grief 
and shame, 

There are other men, who, if they vote 
for either of these candidates, will do so 
under protest, choosing one evil rather than 
a greater. They will vote for Blaine, not 
because they like Blaine, but because they 
distike Cleveland still more; or conversely. 

It is also evident that the Independent 
Conference was a failure, both because 
it put up a man now seen to be unwor- 
thy and because it was negative in its 
utterance, opposing Blaine (and that on 
a single issue) rather than laying down 
a positive platform of principles on which 
to found a political movement. I am 
told that President Seelye favored a wholly 
new nomination and a different and 
broader platform. As often happens, the 
theorist, the scholar, was wise; the practi- 
cal men were mistaken. 

I heartily echo the desire for a fresh 
Conference, which shall give us‘a statement 
of principles and a candidate. 

As to platform, it should be made to ex- 
press what is deemed just and wise; and 
uot to catch votes, either by echoing popu- 
lar but fallacious cries, or by glittering 
platitudes. It seems to me that among the 
points to be embraced are: 

Civil Service Reform, made permanent 
and universal. 

Honest Administration. 

Punishment of Fraud against the Govern- 


.ment. 


Discouragement to Monopolies. 
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Grants to be resumed where the Condi- 
tions have not been fulfilled. 

The Liquor Traffic to be restricted with a 
view to ultimate Suppression. 

Neither High Tariff nor Free Trade, but 
a tariff which shall reduce the dangerous 
Surplus, and shall be just to Manufacturers 
who have invested in great Works, and to 
Laborers. 

Justice to the Indians. 

Suppression of Mormonism, as a political 
and domestic System. 

As for a candidate, he should be abso- 
lutely free from reproach; and the more 
national his reputation, the better. 1 would 
like Ex-President Hayes, or President 
Seelye, or President Angell, of Michigan, or 
Gen. F. A. Walker, or perhaps it might be 
wise to adopt Governor St. John, with a 
new platform, free from the crudities of the 
Pittsburgh utterance. 

There is a vast amount of nonsense 
talked about ‘throwing away one’s vote.” 
In a certain sense, every one who does not 
vote in the majority throws away his vote, 
since he does not affect the result. And 
every vote over a bare majority is thrown 
away. Ifa hundred votes are cast, forty- 
nine are thrown away. But there is a 
higher sense. Did the 1,841,000 who voted 
for Fremont in '56 (of whom I was one) 
throw away their votes? Did they not 
make possible '61 and Lincoln and a free 
country? 

What is needed at the present time is not 
so much the election of this or that man 
as the demonstration of a large body ot 
men of independent convictions, who care 
nothing for party, but who vote for their 
beliefs and for the country. 

And Ido not know any instrumentality 
which may more fitly lead in this move- 
ment, which has the future with it, than 
the journal through which, in-a former 
generation, Leavitt and Bacon and Cheever 
sounded the trumpet for liberty and truth 
and righteousness. 

THe NATIONAL BAPrist, PHILADELPHIA. 


——_ 


THE DISCORD AND CONCORD OF 
CHRISTENDOM. 


I, 











BY PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D. 





Tue Christian world embraces three great 
divisions—Greek, Roman and Protestant. 
As to numbers, the Roman Catholic Church 
is the largest (over 200,000,000), and nearly 
equals the two others combined; the Greek 
Church is the smallest (between 80,000,000 
and 90,000,000); the Protestant (over 100,- 
000,000) isthe most progressive in all new 
countries, where the Teutonic race and the 
English language prevails. As to age, the 
Greek is the oldest, the Protestant the 
youngest. As toterritory, the Greek Church 
may be called the Christianity of the East; 
the Roman Church, the Christianity of the 
South; the Protestant, the Christianity of 
the North and West. The first is based 
upon the Greek language and nationality, 
but hes taken hold, also, of the Slavonic 
races, especially in the vast empire of Rus- 
sia; the second is baged upon the old Ro- 
man nationality, and contro!s the Latin 
races of Southern Europe and South Amer- 
ica; the third is identified with the Teu- 
tonic nations in Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, Scandinavia, England and North 
America. The Greek Church represents 
Christianity in repose; the Roman Church, 
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medieval Christianity in conflict with lib- 
eral progress; Protestantism, modern Chris- 
tianity in motion. 

Protestantism again is subdivided into three 
main divisions—the Lutheran, the Anglican 
and the Reformed. Lutheranism prevails 
in Germany and Scandinavia; Anglican- 
ism, in England and the British Colonies; 
the Reformed (Calvinistic and Presbyteri: 
an) Communion, in Switzerland, France, 
Holland and Scotland. But this historic 
division, usual with Continental writers, is 
no longer sufficient. For out of the bosom 
of original Protestantism a number of sep- 
arate and powerful organizations, espe- 
cially the Church of England, have pro- 
ceeded, since the Toleration Act, in 1689— 
as the Independents, the Baptists, the Meth- 
odists—which have spread with great rapid- 
ity in England, the British Colonies, the 
United States, and in the missionary fields 
of heathen lands, The tendency of Prot- 
estantism to division and multiplication of 
sects is not yet exhausted. We need not 
mention the minor divisions. For our 
present purpose we view the Protestant 
Churches as a unit in distinction from Greek 
and Roman Catholicism. 

These three great branches of Christendom 
are the gradual growth of history. They 
embody the results of centuriés of intellec- 
tual and spiritual labor. They represent as 
many distinct types of the one Christian 
religion, each with peculiar excellences and 
peculiar defects. None can claim to be the 
whole body of Christ, or to exhaust the full- 
ness of Christian truth and Christian life. 

The Greek, or (more correctly speaking) 
the Orthodox Eastern Church, produced 
most of the ancient fathers, from the Apos- 
tles down to John of Damascus, elaborated 
the ecumenical doctrines of the Holy Trin- 
ity and Incarnation, and a vast body of 
invaluable literature in every branch of 
theological learning. Hers are the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, the early Apologists, exegetes, 
divines, historians, and pulpit orators 
of the first six centuries; hers a long line of 
martyrs and saints; in her language the 
apostles and evangelists wrote the inspired 
records of our religion; to her we owe 
nearly all the manuscripts of the Greek 
Testament and the Septuagint; and it was 
from fugitive scholars of Constantinople 
that Europe received and learned to read 
again, in the original, the gospels and 
epistles, as well as the ancient Greek 
classics, Though more stationary and im- 
movable than any other Church, she still 
gives occasional signs of life, and to one of 
her scholars (Dr. Bryennios of Nicomedia) 
belongs the credit of the discovery and first 
edition of two most valuable post-apostolic 
documents (the entire Epistle of Clement, 
and the ‘‘ Teaching of the Apostles’). The 
Eastern Church has held fast to her tradi- 
tions during the dark centuries of Saracen 
and Turkish oppression, and looks forward 
to a day of freedom and resurrection, 
which may God speed on! 

The Latin Church has given us the great 
North African fathers, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Augustine, and the Latin version of the 
Bible by Jerome, which interpreted the 
Word of God to all western races for many 
centuries, and facilitated ‘the modern ver- 
nacular travslations. She saved Christianity 
and the Latin classics through the chaotic 
confusion of the migration of nations; she 
Christianized and civilized by her mission- 
aries the heathen barbarians who overthrew 
the old Roman empire; and she built a new 
and better civilization on the ruins of the old, 
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She converted the Anglo-Saxons,the Franks, 
the Germans, the Scandinavians; she built 
the Gothic cathedrals, founded the medi. 
val universities, educated such schoolmen 
as Anselm and Thomas Aquinas, and such 
mystics as the author of the inimitable 
‘* Imitation of Christ.” Even the great 
Reformers are her children, baptized, 
confirmed, and ordained in her bosom, 
though she cast them out as heretics, 
with terrible curses, as the Synagogue 
had cast out the apostles. She dates 
from that congregation to which St. Paul 
wrote his most important epistle; she 
stretches in unbroken succession through 
all ages and countries; she once ruled the 
whole of Europe; and though deprived of 
her former power, in just punishment of its 
abuse, she still guides for weal or woe two 
hundred millions of consciences, and is full 
of zeal and energy for the maintenance and 
spread of her dominion in all parts of the 
globe. 

The various Protestant communions—for 
we can hardly speak of them as one Chureh 
~have the unspeakable advantage of evan- 
gelical freedom, or direct access to the 
fountain of Giod’s word and God's grace, of 
unobstructed personal union and commu- 
nion with Christ, of the general priesthood 
of believers. They enjoy the rights of 
nationality and individuality consistently 
with loyalty to Christ’s kingdom. ‘The 
Reformation has emancipated a large por- 
tion of Christendom from the yoke of 
human traditions and spiritual tyranny, 
made God’s Book the book of the people 
accessible to the poorest reader, secured 
the rights of nationality and private judg- 
ment in the sphere of religion, and given a 
mighty impulse to every branch of intel- 
ieetual and moral activity. Protestantism 
pervades and directs the freest and strong- 
est nations in both hemispheres; it carries 
the open Bible to all heathen lands; it is 
cultivating with untiring zeal every branch 
of saared literature, and popularizing the 
results of scientific research for the benefit 
of the masses; it favors every legitimate 
progress in science, art, polities, and com- 
merce; is foremost in founding institutions 
of Christian philanthropy, and is identified 
with the cause of civil and religious liberty 
throughout the world. 


These virtues and merits fourm the bright 
side of the picture. But each Church has also 
defects. There is notbing perfect under the 
sun. Oneonly is holy and free from sin. The 
Jewish Church of God’s own planting and 
training had a constant tendency to apos- 
tasy and idolatry, and her hierarchy cruci- 
tied the Messiah, persecuted and excommu- 
nicated his disciples. There was a Judas 
umong the twelve whom Christ himself 
had chosen, an Ananias and Sapphira in the 
first congregation at Jerusalem, and there is 
scarcely an epistle in the New Testament 
which does not rebuke grievous sins and 
errors in the professing members of Christ. 
Even the rock-apostle, Peter, denied his 
Lord in an hour of weakness, and acted in- 
consistently at Antioch, so as to incur 
a public reprimand of his brother Paul. 
Conversion and regeneration do not free us 
from the frailties of human nature, ‘There 
are Satanic as well as Divine influences 
at work in all ages of the Church. Anti- 
christ seeks and tinds a seat in the very 
temple of God. 

One cf the greatest sins of which nearly 
all Churches and sects have been, or still 
are, more or less guilty is pride, intoler- 
ance and exclusiveness, which springs from 
the selfishness of the heart, in spite of 
Christianity. They vainly imagine that 
they possess the monopoly of truth and 
piety, and look down upon the commu- 
nions of their fellow-Christians as heretical 
and schismatical secis, or even as syna- 
gogues of Satan. They have, in their po- 
lemics,exhausted the vocabulary of reproach 
and vituperation. They have excommuni- 
cated, cursed and persecuted each other, 
either by fire and sword or by prescriptive 
iegislation, worse than heathen Rome per- 
secuted Christianity. No odium equals in 
intensity the odiwm theologicum. One of the 
last wishes of Melancthon was that he 
might be delivered from the fury of theo- 
logians. 

We cheerfully except from the charge of 
bloody persecution those denominations 
which never had the power to persecute, 
and which expressly repudiate the principle 
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(as the Friends, the Baptists, the Mora- 
vians, the Methodists). 

The persecution of heretics and dissenters 
of all description down to the burning of 
the last witeh, is the darkest, we may well 
say, the Satanic chapter in Church 
history; and yet it has been defended 
and justified by great and good men, 
including St. Augustine and John Cal- 
vin, as a duty of the Christian magis- 
trate, 1s a necessary consequence of the 
strength of religious conviction, and as a 
protection of truth against error. But ‘ er- 
ror is harmless if truth is left free to com- 
bat it.” God is stronger than his adversary. 
The Devil is mighty, but God is al- 
mighty. It is nota part of religion, says 
Tertullian, to enforce religion. It loses all 
its value if itis not free and voluntary. The 
whole teaching and example of Christ and 
the apostles are against violence in matters 
of conscience. Christ expressly declared 
that his kingdom is not of this world; he 
rebuked the sons of Zebedee for their car- 
nal zeal against the hostile Samaritans, and 
Peter for drawing the sword, though 
it was in defense of the Master. He *‘ came 
not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them”; and he submitted to the bitter cross 
rather than to call a legion of angels to his 
aid, 

By persecuting, abusing and excommuni- 
cating each other, the Churches do cruel 
injustice to their common Lord and his 
tollowers. They contract his kingdom and 
his power; they belittle his influence; they 
lower him from his kingly throne to the 
headship of a sect or school; they hate 
those whom he loves and for whom he 
died; they curse those whom he blesses: 
aud they violate the fundamental law of 
his Gospel 

We look hopetully tor 4 reunion of Curis- 
tendom aud a feast of reconciliation of 
Churches; but it will be preceded by an 
act of general humiliation. All must con- 
fess, ‘‘ We have sinned and erred. Christ 
alone is pure and perfect. We take to our- 
selves shame and confusion of face. To 
him, our common Lord and Saviour, be all 
the glory.” 

Fortunately, the doctrine and practice of 
persecution are doomed. The problem of 
mutual recognition and Christian union is 
attracting more and more attention, and is 
slowly but surely approaching a solution. 
There has been, indeed, withim the present 
generation, a revival of ecclesiasticism ; but 
the tendencies toward union are also widen- 
ing and deepening. The principle of relig- 
ious freedom has become an essential ele- 
ment in modern civilization, at least in 
Western Europe and North America. 

COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. 


TWENTY YEARS A MISSIONARY. 


BY BISHOP A, CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 


THe project of a “Christian Alliance” 
neither sleepeth, nor is dead. It grows at 
the root, and will shoot upward by and by. 
Why not sooner? 

* How slow 
The growth of what is excellent ; how hard 
‘To attain perfection in this nether world,” 

In answer to inquiries, let me say that the 
scheme for ‘* a Congress of Churches,” pro- 
posed for next May in New Haven, is quite 
another thing, though it supplies what was 
suggested as working in with the Alliance 

-viz., occasional congresses for fair and 
Christian discussion of inter-denominational 
subjects and comparison of dogmas. My 
proposal was for an Alliance of Christians, 
individually; meeting as Christians and 
knowing no other name, pro tem., to work 
together for the maintenance of Christian- 
ity in the nation. A common work against 
the common enemy, it was assumed, would 
obliterate many prejudices and create many 
fresh and cordial examples of a good un- 
derstanding, where heart-burnings and 
jealousies have existed heretofore. Thus, 
the growth of a common sentiment and of 
a common cause, among all Christians, ac- 
cepting the Apostles’ Creed as a formula of 
profession, or as a hymn of devotion, if you 
choose, would begin, a reconstruction of 
Christian forces. To the operation of the 
Holy Ghost, upon hearts revived by Primi- 
tive Love, we may trust the rest, all in God s 
good time. 

The experiment has already been tried; 
a revival of the scattered elements of refor- 
mation in this 500th year of Wiclif’s fidel- 








ity unto death. In June last there was 4 
lively and very striking realization of this 
idea in Rochester. Father Hyacinthe 
agreed to meet the Christians of Rochester 
and to address them as a Christian, al) 
other names being banished from the occa- 
sion. Nobly was this carried out. His 
fervid eloquence was translated into the 
vernacular, when he closed, but even his 
French seemed to be largely understood, 
and his voice and manner held the multi- 
tude spell-bound, even if they caught 
nothing but his spirit from his beaming 
countenance and the unction of his charity. 
All telt ‘‘ it is good to be here.” It was said: 
‘*How good for Christians to be gathered 
together, under the old name, as at Anti- 
och!” And when all stood up and sung 
‘*Praise Godfrom whom,” etc., it seemed 
as if the roof were lifted, and the heavens 
opened. Truly one might sing ‘All hail! 
the power of Jesus’s name.” Now let us 
have something of the sane kind in New 
York and in all cities of the land! On this 
occasion, brethren from California were 
present, and representatives of many other 
parts of the country. The remark was 
general: ‘‘Why can’t we have more of 
this?” 

Let me press the inquiry by stating some 
convictions that have grown in my own 
heart and mind amid the scenes and labors 
of twenty years of missionary experience ; 
for my life as an itinerating bishop has 
been the life and work of a missionary. 

Forgive a tew words by way of introduc- 
ing myself. From a child I have known 
something ot this great state, from Mon- 
tauk Point to Seneca Lake, and from 
Rouse’s Point to the Narrows and Sandy 
Hook. Of western New York, that is from 
Rochester to Buffalo, I knew little save as 
an occasional tourist, till I came to reside 
in the latter place, twenty years ago. For 
four years it was my duty to itinerate 
through all the Western half of the state, 
drawing the line north and south a, little 
east of Utica. For sixteen years longer, I 
have ransacked the country lying west of 
a line, drawn north and south a little east 
of Geneva. Few have had larger oppor- 
tunities of knowing the whole state; very 
few know its western half more intimately. 

So much to explain my sources of infor- 
mation. 

Let me say, then, that having lived tive- 
and-forty years in New York, Baltimore, 
and Hartford, I was entirely unprepared 
for what confronted me in many districts of 
my new fleld. To find professed pagans liv- 
ing almost in sight of the Christian spires 
of the large city which has been growing 
and enriching itself for nearly a century by 
the salt springs of Onondaga, in the very 
heart of our civitization, was to me « most 
painful surprise. Other pagans were found 
near Niagara Falls, on the shores of Lake 
Erie, and in the grossly neglected region of 
the Cattaraugus Reservation. Here, too, 
are to be found many evidences of the 
wrong and outrage to which we have sub- 
jected the wretched races of our aborigines, 
Well bas it been remarked: ‘‘ If the heathen 
are driven out it is because the savages 
have come in”; and even in the district of 
which I am now speaking, there are whites 
almost as degraded as the Indians who sur- 
round them. Liquor and _licentiousness 
have brutalized not a few who have not 
copper complexions to entitle them rather 
to our pity than our disgust. 

Had the Christianity of western New 
York been less divided, scattered and 
peeled, can it be that so little would have 
been accomplished among these wretched 
relics of the Iroquois? A few small and 
squalid houses for worship had been built 
among them, but they were only supplied 
with missionary visits now and then, and I 
found some of them decaying from chronic 
neglect. 

But it was the state of things among our 
white population that chiefly shocked and 
depressed me. Even among thriving farms 
and pretty villages multitudes are to be found 
who never attend any sort of Christian 
worship. Not infrequently at crossroads, 
one ‘will encounter the ghost of an old 
‘*meeting-house,” built by the rude piety 
of the first settlers, and affording a touch- 
ing proof of their really earnest religion. 
In the rear of these decaying houses are 
large sheds for the shelter of horses; and 


these attest the fact that, fifty years 





ago, the farmers, for miles around, 
used to drive in to attend the services, 
bringing their wives and children. This 
they did through Summer’s heats and Win- 
ter’s could. Some of them lived in log 
cabins; few of them were lodged in houses 
which would satisfy tie present generation. 
Yet the houses of worship which they 
erected were even costly for those times. 
They are honorable to those who built 
them and used them. Now they are de- 
serted. I have seen them turned into barns 
and stables. You will say: ‘* Because vil- 
lages have sprung up and they have better 
churches nearer at hand.” This is not in- 
frequently the case, | am glad to say; but 
of that more by and by. In a great pro- 
portion ot cases such is not the secret. In 
many districts you will find the most mar- 
velous improvement as to dwellings, barns, 
farming instruments, and the general con- 
dition of tilled fields and grazing lands. 
But on Sundays you will find that the 
farmers and their families rarely go any- 
where to worship God, or to be instructed 
in their duty. Their children grow up with 
little religious instruction. Over and over 
again have I found groups of well-dressed 
children having only the faintest ideas of 
Christian truth. Among such children 
even the girls often use rude language, with 
no sense of guilt or shame. The fearful 
swearing of a little girl on her death-bed 
was spoken of by her attendants as proof of 
her ‘‘ smartness.” They laughed at it, with 
no thought of what it indicated. It is very 
common to find children who cannot say 
the Lord’s Prayer. Thousands cannot ré 
peat the ten commandments, and, since 
the Scriptures have been driven from com- 
mon schools, it is frightful to see into what 
ignorance of the Bible our youth have 
drifted. 

Now, as to villages. You will often see 
a pretty village, say of 500 inhabitants, 
with three or four little edifices adorned 
with steeples or belfries. What an evi 
dence of piety! But, no! quite the re- 
verse. Their history is something like this: 
First was built a ‘* Union House,” to be 
used for preaching by any respectable min- 
ister. In time, this was monopolized and 
claimed as theirs by the locally predomi- 
nant sect. A sense of outrage led to the 
erection of another ** house,” very likely by 
professed Universalists. This led to the 
efforts of pious people to build other 
‘* Houses,” more or less expensive, and 
with keen rivalries as to decorations and 
luxurious accessories. Thus, each of these 
properties exhausted their respective own- 
ers; they were encumbered with debts and 
‘*couldn’t support a minister.” On in- 
quiry, the four or five houses bred dissen- 
sions and enmities, rather than Christian 
charity, and very rarely were more than 
two of them in working order. Often the 
whole of them were vacant together. But, 
supposing the whole five supplied each with 
its starving pastor; it is evident that the 
village needs no more than one pastor, 
while the other four are sorely needed in 
destitute regions throughout the land. 
Much more might be added; but, for 
the present, catera desunt. 


In twenty years of observation, whut 
is the result? Do things grow better? I an- 
swer yes and no. In sume districts the im- 
provement isobvious and most gratifying; 
in some there is reaction; they have al- 
ready discovered that ‘‘irreligion don’t 
pay.” But, in others, the increase of im- 
piety and defiant infidelity is simply appall- 
ing. The most blasphemous publications 
are circulated; the most frightful atheism 
is uttered and reported in newspapers. 
Knots of boys may be seen on Sundays dis- 
cussing the last visit of itinerant commun- 
ism, retailing indecent stories, or greedily 
feasting their eyes on the colored show-bills 
of vagabond players, whose portraits are 
exhibited, full-sized and almost naked, on 
the sides of barns and fences. With all} 
this, gross licentiousness abounds. It is not 
uncommon to gee, in the railway carriages, 
girls and boys traveling together, without 
restraint or oversight, and from the lan- 
guage which invades one’s ears it is obvi- 
ous that the girls are not less degraded than 
the rude fellows who escort them. The 
growing irreligion of thousands in our 
own state; the corruption of public morals 
and the profligacy of many of our public 
men, cannot be ignored. If this be so in 
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New York, how is it with regions infested 
by Chicago or Salt Lake? We are walking 
on a very thin crust of outward civilization, 
with a voleano under our feet. 

Of course, our Romish brethren will say: 
‘‘ All this comes of your glorious Reform- 
ers.” Itis but true to reply—that all the 
divisions of Christendom are historically 
traceable to the Papacy, and to the refusal 
of the Roman court to reform itself in re- 
sponse tothe outcries of its own councils 
and millions of its people. But are Mexico 
and Brazil fairer examples of a Christianity 
than our own country? Whether the re- 
joinder of Romanism take such a shape, or 
whether it be made by attacking our com- 
mon schools, we have an overwhelming 
answer ready; and this we are sorry to say. 
Right glad would we be to see Romanisan 
itself engaged in purifying our social state 
or contributing practically to our national 
Christianity. 

Where is our *‘common Christianity”? 
Millions of money and thousands of lives 
invested in mere superfluity, to keep up 
divisions! Waste places everywhere, as the 
consequence, with no voice in the wilderness 
to reach them, even now and then! Cannot 
Christians. unite social forces, at least, and 
compel the nation to preserve its Christian 
civilization? I believe in the mighty power 
of a “‘littleleaven.” Iam no pessimist. I 
know we can go up against these Anakim, 
and take the land for Christ. But ‘* why 
sit we here,” with folded hands? Let us 
come together and organize our forces. 
‘*Let God arise and let his enemies be scat- 
tered.” 

BuFFa.o, N, Y. 
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LET THE DEMOCRATS TRY 
AGAIN. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON, D.D. 








Tue editorial articles of Tuk IypErEND- 
ENT, repudiating the present Democratic 
nominee for President, have heen worthy 
of their leading place and of their double 
leads. Whatever may be the demands of 
mercy in judgment toward the lapsed man, 
certain it seems to me that that lapsed man 
could not, without immedicable public 
injury, be elected, cannot without immedi- 
cable public injury even be largely voted 
for as chief magistrate of the Republic. I 
trust, or if that be too contident a word, I 
could trust, that Mr. Cleveland will yet do 
the one thing that is now left to him to do 
for the service of his country, and of his 
own motion withdraw from a canvass 
that, handicapped as he knew he was, he 
ought never to have entered. That act on 
Mr. Cleveland’s part would command a 
sincere sentiment toward him from our 
best men of something like respect and 
gratitude. lam sorry that he has waited 
so long. Tke situation is hard, is cruel, in 
which he is placed. I can imagine how, 
being now involved as he is, he may be 
honestly in doubt of his duty. But I think 
his duty is plain. Let him withdraw. He 
can thus, by an exemplary act of renuncia- 
tion, immensely painful to himself, do what 
is now possible in the way of repairing to 
the public the mischiefs of his sin. How 
heartily I wish he would do this. Judging 
him by his own words—my favorite way of 
judging my fellows—I cannot but have 
some real respect for the man in spite of 
his suddenly bruited offense. ‘Tell the 
truth” is a good note. I, for my part, will 
not join any indiscriminate cry to hurt or 
hunt him down. Let him have his chance 
to repent aud be forgiven—in private life. 

But if Mr. Cleveland, paralyzed or ob- 
stinate, shall fail to move, himself, in with- 
drawal, let the Democratic Party press upon 
him with irresistible weight to take the 
needed step. That would be edifying in- 
deed, uni stimulating. Unless I mistake, 
there would be unattached Republicans, 
like myself, to be counted by scores of 
thousands, who would be glad and thank- 
ful for the chance that thus would be of- 
fered them to recognize a wholesome act 
onthe part of the Democratic Party, by 
helping elect a Democrat, for this once, to 
the President’s office. What a tonic infusion 
there would be, to purify and invigorate 
American politics! 

After committing along series of mis- 
takes, hardly paralleled for steady, valiant 
persistency, the Democratic Party has here, 
ot last, a great opportunity, I wish its 





leaders could use it in season. The crisis 
impends; but there is still time. Whata 
magnificent deference to the best public 
sentiment it would be for them to say: 

‘This case is peculiar. Public men may 
be guilty in secret, in which case nobody 
can suitably act in presumption of their 
guilt. But here is guilt not secret. Now, 
to hold the guilty man still in candidacy 
for the highest office that any people on 
earth has to bestow, would be equivalent 
to advertising it abroad that no aspirant for 
political place among us need take care to 
be virtuous iv private life. We cannot af- 
ford to let down the standard of require- 
ment to a point like that. Ifa man is not 
clear, he must, at least, seem to be clear, 
or he cannot be our candidate for Presi- 
dent.” 

I should like to hear our Democratic 
friends speaking out like that. Some of 
those who thus spoke out the loudest might, 
indeed, be at heart and in act no purer than 
the candidate condemned. Still, it is worth 
while for even such to feel that confessed 
impurity of morals is, beyond any argu- 
ment, a peremptory, a decisive disqualifi- 
cation for candidacy to political office. It 
were a huge, a fatal step of descent toward 
the abyss, for us to give our young men 
everywhere to understand that irregulari- 
ties of life are no bar to getting on in the 
American world of politics. 


Now, I do not swing & Blaine because I 
swing away from Cleveland. I do not see 
how I can vote for Blaine. But the two 
cases are widely different. Not because 
one is a case of private fault, and the other 
a case of public. It is because one is a case 
of unquestionable fault, and the other a 
case of fault not unquestionable. It is not 
clear beyond question that Mr. Blaine has 
done anything worse in morals than, at 
certain moments of low tone, to make allu- 
sions which he should never have suffered 
himself to make, to acts of his own in 
public life, with a view to influencing de- 
cisions favorably to his private interests in 
matters of business. That there was veiled 
promise, on his part, of prostituting official 
power and trust to ends of personal gain, is 
matter of inference—of inference too sadly 
obvious, lam grieved and ashamed toadmit 
—still, of inference only. I think it would 
be greatly better not to have for President 
any man that was known ever so to have ex- 
posed himself to sinister suspicion. Buta 
case of suspicion against a man, suspicion 
however probably just, is not the same as a 
case of absolutely known and confessed 
misdemeanor. The suspected man may be 
a great deal wiser than the convicted man; 
but that he has not been convicted makes 
a vast difference. A convicted man—we 
cannot make him our President. We may 
forgive him, we may in our heart think 
him probably no worse than many another 
standing clear in the eye of the public; we 
may even honor the man, in a qualified 
way, for traits in him worthy of honor; 
but we cannot make him our President. 
We must set him aside and say, within our- 
selves: ‘* Better lose this man’s civic ser- 
vices than have them at the price they 
would cost.” 

At first blush, it looks gravely bad for 
public morals that so much unwholesome 
smell should be released, in this political 
canvass, under the nostrils of our commu- 
nity. On the whole, however, it is hardly 
a thing to be regretted. The first degree, 
to use the doctor’s word, is unpleasant, cer- 
tainly; but the final degree cannot fail to 
be good. A premium will be laid on pure 
private life. Politicians that desire to be 
elected to office will have more motive 
brought to bear upon them to behave them- 
selves properly. This, whether or not Mr. 
Oleveland withdraws, or is withdrawn, 
from the canvass. For, if he stay, he is 
destined to exemplary defeat. 

If neither Mr. Cleveland nor Mr. Blaine, 
what then? General Butler? Governor 
St. John? Not vote? Well, I am myself 
much disposed to say, ‘‘Governor St. 
John.” Not that Iam in favor of female 
suffrage, not that I am well resolved, even, 
in favor of national legislation for the sup- 
pression of intemperance? Why then? 
For the purpose, I answer, of a blank dem- 
onstration to our active politicians that we 
decent people need to be taken account of 
in a census of political forces, not less than 
the people of the saloons, Thig is, per- 





haps, a good time for us to stand up and 
be counted. In whatever way the end is 
to be effected, I am ready to accept the 
abolition of intemperance as with us, the 
next great, and greatest object of social 
reform. We must vote toward it. Soon 
or late, it will come to that. I own that I 
am not yet ready to make it a matter of 
national politics. It would be a serious, 
and, I think, an injurious derangement of 
our American system, to take such a thing 
as this away from state regulation and 
put it under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the general Government. But I should like 
to vote somehow on the subject. Who will 
give us a clear chance? 

Meantime, let the Democrats try again, 
and replace Governor Cleveland with some 
suitable substitute. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 
ssstnasedithlieiecin 


CHRISTIAN UNION IN CANADA. 


BY W. H. WITHROW, D.D., F.R.8.0. 








Tak INDEPENDENT has earned the thanks 
of all the Churches for the important ser- 
vice it has rendered the cause of Christian 
unity. That cause is more and more chal- 
lenging the attention of the world and cgm- 
ing within the range of practical action. I 
desire briefly to indicate its recent prog- 
ress in Canada. 

A few years ago the Presbyterian Churches 
of the Dominion, comprising eight distinct 
bodies, united their forces and formed one 
strong, vigorous and aggressive Church, 
Its remarkable growth, especially in our 
newly opened Northwest territory, and the 
consolidation and strengthening of its va- 
rious institutions, have amply vindicated the 
wisdom of that union. 

Stimulated by that example, and led by 
other conspiring influences, the Methodists 
of Canada have just consummated{a general 
union. Ten years ago there were seven 
different bodies of Methodists in the 
Dominion, in many cases three or four 
of them being represented in one small 
town, or village, or rural community. At that 
time a union of three of those bodies took 
place, resulting in a marked growth of the 
missionary, educational, publishing and 
other enterprises of the united body. So 
manifest were the accruing advantages that 
a strong feeling was developed in favor of 
a more complete union. During the pres- 
ent year—on January i1st—this further 
union was happily consummated. The con- 
solidation of missionary societies and 
operations, of colleges, of publishing 
houses, and of overlapping ‘‘ circuits,” 


cannot fail greatly to increase the efficiency” 


and economize the resources of the united 
Church. Already, as the outcome, in large 
degree, of union evangelistic services dur- 
ing the past Winter, a wave of revival has 
passed over the Churches resulting in the 
addition of nearly ten thousand to their 
membership—a result not approached since 
the special ‘‘ year of grace,” which followed 
the previous union. 

A very pleasing feature of the recent 
Methodist Conference at Toronto was the 
visit of influential deputations from the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church and from the Anglican Synod, con- 
veying the hearty congratulations of those 
bodies on the union so happily effected. 
The addresses on these occasions were of 
the most kindly and fraternal character. 
In the greeting from the Presbyterian 
Church occur these words: 

‘*The General Assembly hail with satisfaction 
the union of the Methodist Churches of the Do- 
minion as an indication of the spirit of unity 
which God ‘is, in these days, bestowing upon his 
Church. In view of the happy results of union 
in the Presbyterian Church, the Assembly can 
the more cordially congratulate the Conference 
on their union, apd do the more confidently an- 
ticipate an auspicious future for the Methodist 
Church,” 

Professor McLaren, of Knox College, 
Moderator of the Assembly, in his admira- 
ble address, emphasized the fact that the 
points of agreement between the two 
Churches were more important, more vital, 
more essential, than the points of differ- 
ence. ‘ 

The addresses on behalf of the Confer- 
ence were no less fraternal, and in its formal 
resolution, occur these words: 

‘* While we earnestly pray that God’s blessing 
may rest upon the Presbyterian Church ip all 
departments of its work, we sincerely trust that 
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exchange of fraternal greetings may prove to be 
an earnest and harbinger of a closer union in 
spirit and Christian work among all of every 
name who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincer- - 
ity.” 

The address of the Anglican Synod was 
even more significant. It-said inter alia: 

“The Synod hails, with devout gratitude to 
God, this evidence of Christian unity as one of 

e most hopeful signs of the times, and as an 
auspicious harbinger of that closer union amongst 
the members of Christ's flock cverywhere, for 
which the Church universal has so long and 80 
earnestly prayed.” 


The response of the Conference was no 
less cordial, Dr. Sutherland, the President, 
expressing the hope that the different 
Churches, ‘like ancient armies, might 
march with locked shields in solid phalanx 
against the forces opposed to us to-day.” 
Similar fraternal greetings were also ex- 
changed between the Anglican Synod and 
the General Assembly. 

In view of the kindly feelings expressed 
toward each other by these Churches, there 
are some among us in Canada who are ask- 
ing the question; ‘1s not a closer union of 
these Churches possible? Can we not join 
in a solemn league and covenant, in a Chris. 
tion federation for carrying on God’s work 
in the world? In anarticle in the Canadian 
Methodist Magazine, Principal Grant, of 
Queen’s University, u leading minister of 
the Presbyterian Church, asks: 


‘*Has not the time come for formulating and 
acting upon that unity which Christians every- 
where feel? . Are we not ripe for some 
alliance corresponding to federal union in the 
political sphere? As Provincial Parliaments 
attend to local affairs and a Central Parliament 
to matters of general importance, might not the 
courts of each Church attend to matters imme- 
diately affecting themselves, while a General 
Synod or Conference, composed of representa- 
tives of the various Churches, attend to the ex- 
tension of Christ’s kingdom, the one great work 
given to the Church in its militant state? Are 
we not ripe, at any rate, for a hearty acceptance 
of the principle of non-interference, both in the 
Home and Foreign Mission Fields?’ 


In a more recent article in the same 
magazine, the learned Principal further re- 
marks: 


“Naturally enough, such triumphs of the 
principle of union are leading men to hope for 
triumphs much more signal, and even to dream 
the dream of faith that all things are possible ; 
and recent interchanges of courtesies between 
the three great Protestant Churches of Canada 
encourage the dreamers, Thanks to our environ- 
ment, we are now in advance of the Churches in 
the mother land and even in the go-ahead United 
Stater. Is it possible that Canada is to lead the 
van of the Church on this line, and to demon- 


strate that there is a more excellent way than 


that of ceaseless division and subdivision on 
the ground of what is called ‘ principle’? 

“Let us now ask, which of the Protestant 
Churches in Canada are already so closely allied, 
so really one in race, language, spirit, doctrine, 
polity, modes of worship and procedure, that they 
might be looked to for the initiation of a union 
movement, To begin with, there is nothing to 
keep Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
apart. The fact that they exist as separate 
Churches in this country, with distinct institu- 
tions, agencies and missions, shows how com- 
pletely we are the slaves of name and tradition, 

**So far, there ought to be little difficulty ; and 
yet it strikes me that there will be still less when 
we come to the Methodist Church. . . . As 
to doctrine, I hold, with Dr. Briggs, of Union 
Seminary, New York, one of the two managing 
editors of The Presbylerian Review, that a true 
Reformed Church must include Evangelical Are 
minians. His words, in the April number, in an 
article on the question of the admission of the 
Cumberland Presbyterians to the Alliance, strike 
the right key-note. ‘Arminianism,’ he says, ‘is 
historically one wing of the Reformed camp. In 
other words, the Reformed Churches broke into 
two hostile camps, Synod-of-Dort Calvinism and 
Arminianism, In our judgment, the Alliance 
has no other historical and consistent policy 
than to recognize and admit to its fellowship 
the Evangelical Arminianism. This recognition 
has already been given to the Continental Churches 
which are Evangelical Arminian, - « We 
look forward to the time when the Church of 
Christ shall be one. We are not willing to sac- 
rifice the unity and hopes of ecclesiastical com- 
binations for the sake of perpetuating schism 
and separation on minor issues, We believe 
that the Alliance will be far stronger and more 
consistent in its policy if it raise the banner 
about which, eventually, Methodism may rally 
with us, and to which the Anglican Episcopal 
Church may come when it abandons the un- 
scriptural dogma of apostolical succession of 
diocesan bishops, and ordination by them alone.’ 

“What gives point to this language is thay 
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the Alliance took the action here recommended. 
Dr. Briggs goes on to quote from a letter of the 
late distinguished Henry B. Smith, professor of 
theology in Union Seminary, t a Methodist 
clergyman, as foliows: ‘What is it that keeps 
Methodists and Presbyterians apart? Is it any- 
thing essential to the Church or even to its well- 
being. For one, I do not think that itis. Your 
so-called Arminianism being of grace, and not of 
nature, is in harmony with our symbols, It isa 
wide outlook, which looks to an ecclesiastical 
union of Methodists and Presbyterians; out I 
am convinced that it is vital for both, and for 
Protestantism and for Christianity vs. Romau- 
ism in this country, and it ia desirable per se, 
I am also persuaded that our differences are 
merely intellectual (metaphysical) and not 
moral or spiritual; in short, formal and not 
material.’ 

‘But why, it may be asked, should we take 
this step? Why? ‘God wills it’ was once con- 
viction potent enough to set Europe on fire, to 
make men, by the tens and hundreds of thous- 
ands, madly eager to sell houses and lands, in 
order that with red cross on banner and shield 
and shoulder they might go forth, on crusade 
after crusade, and pour out their heart’s blood 
on the burning sands of the East, if perchance 
thereby they might win for Christendom Christ's 
grave. Why, isit asked? Because God wills it. 
The doors of universal heathendom are open 
for the first time since Christ gave his Church 
their marching orders. The Macedonian cry is 
actually world-wide now for the first time. Dare 
we say that this Providence imposes no obliga- 
tion on the Church? Dare we be satisfied with 
use and wont in presence of this stupendous 
fact? Besides, modern society demands a new 
demonstration that Christ is living and that his 
‘Church is able to discern the signs of the times. 

‘The most devoted men and women within 
the Churches are longing to hear the advance 
sounded. A great thought inspires men. The 
call to a new movement gives new life. No 
longer have they to lie among the pots ; no longer 
to abide by the stuff. They hear the Master's 
call, and they follow him, fearing nothing. 
* Bliss is it then to be alive.’ . . . When signing 
a solemn league and covenant that implies the 
pillory and the gibbet to the signers, but that Is 
to preserve the life of three kingdoms, it glows 
with divine beauty, And so must it ever be. 
Such an infinence on Christian character, Chris- 
tian life, and Christian work would come, I ver- 
ily believe, in no small measure, from an union 
between the Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches, Such an union would bring us nearer 
to God. It would be a step toward the forma- 
tion of that regenerated society for which we 
pray. 

** How can this thing be? It must come from 
God; but each of us can help to prepare the 
way, and each of us is responsible for what he is 
able to do. We must talk it up, write it up, 
preach it up. We must work for it, make sacri- 
fices for it, pray forit. The great thought will 
then take possession of the heart and mind of the 
Church, and the Church will say that the thing 
must be. And, when it comes to that, those who 
are opposed had better stand out of the way.” 

In this Christian and catholic spirit, 
which breathes through Dr. Grant's arti- 
cle, many of the noblest minds in all the 
Churches now think and act. There is an 
intense yearning to come together in a 
closer brotherhood in the great work of 
conquering the world for Christ. It is a 
striking sign of the times that such repre- 
sentative men as Principal Grant and Dr. 
Laing, of the Presbyterian Church, and 
Bishop Fuller, a venerable prelate of the 
Episcopal Church, and leading ministers of 
other Churches, should come together in 
the pages of a Methodist magazine, and, in 
successive articles, discuss, in kindly spirit, 
the importance, the feasibility, the desira- 
bleness, and the best means for securing 


’ Christian unity. By such friendly confer- 


ence this end can best be promoted. “The 
time for controversy,” says Bishop Coxe, 
‘is past. The time for conferences has 
come.” In your own pages the venerable 
Bishop urges the formation of a Christian 
alliance of all the Churches, ‘to preserve 
and augment the Christian forces on which 
American civilization must depend.” . 
‘*Evil masses its forces against us,” he con- 
tinues, ‘* but millions, who are practically 
one as to fundamental principles of Chris- 
tian society, are impotent to make their 
mighty energies felt in national morals and 
in behalf of social order because a persist- 
ent individualism resolves them into a rope 
of sand.” Well may Tae Inpspenpent ask: 
** js not the time ripe for a visible comLina- 
tion of Protestant Christianity for advanc- 
ing the kingdom of God?” especially in 
view of the fact that three-fourths of the 
world has not yet heard the sound of the 
Gospel. 


“After sv many ages of controversy,” 





says Dr. James Strong, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in his admirable volume 
on “‘Irenics,” ‘‘an anti-polemical spirit is 
springing up, which augurs well for the 
dawn of the millennial day of the Prince 
of Peace.” As Christians of the different 
Churches draw nearer together around. the 
footstool of our common Father who is in 
Heaven, the pulses of spiritual kinship 
throb more strongly in their souls. As they 
come nearer to the Crucified they more 
clearly hear him say: ‘All ye are breth- 
ren.” ‘By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” 

TORONTO, CANADA, 
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THE GUESTS OF SUMMER. 


BY RB. A. OAKES. 





Tue song of the bird is like the bloom of 
the flower. With the perpetuity of the 
race one is silenced and the otber faded. 
When June turns over her treasures to the 
month which succeeds her, her wealth of 
birds is greatly augmented, only their 
musical repertoriums, with rare exceptions, 
have become exhausted. May is the month 
of love and song, of winged troubadours, 
whose pastorelles are sweeter than those in 
langue @ Oc or langue @Oil, June crowns 
bird life with the joys of the first wedded— 
perfect because short, constant while it 
lasts, but with other limit than death. But 
when July kisses the earth with its fierce 
breath, then bird voices descend to the 
monotone of conversation; only the song 
sparrow, the golden warbler and the vireos 
sing, not from love, but from love of sing- 
ing. Then there come little coteries of the 
newly born, tusting the first sweets ot life, 
flitting from tree to tree, twittering gayly to 
each other, happy in the overflowing pres- 
ent, undaunted by any memories of Winter. 

We know man. We read his profoundest 
utterances in Shakespeare. We trace his 
mental growth through gravel bed and 
kitchen-midden, through stone and bronze 
and iron, through song and folk lore, into 
the ever widening light of modern times. 
But the birds! Are they first cousins to 
the cold ophidians, as the evolutionists 
would have us believe? How little we know 
of them. The most ardent admirer cannot 
be with them night and day. Some early 
Spring morning we awake, and the hitherto 
silent air is full of joyous sounds and glint- 
ing colors. For weeks and weeks every 
hedgerow and thicket will resourd with 
increasing prans. With what an epiphany 
of song they greet us, and then how silently 
they fade out of the landscape. The gold- 
finch will sit on the rose-bush beneath my 


» window and sing a strain that silences his 


captive cousin from the Canaries. Two or 
tiree months later he is flitting from one 
downy thistle head to another, his joyous 
song forgotten, calling ‘* babee, babee,” to 
the little flock it has been his Summer joy 
to rear. For days and days through the 
autumnal closing I watch the bluebirds 
playing hide and seek amid the gorgeous 
tintings of the October hedgerows; then lo! 
without note of warning we miss them 
from their accustomed haunts. We seek 
the upland pastures, we peer into every 
thicket, we gaze across the sodden meadows, 
but the heavenly flash of wings no longer 
rewards us. They came before the May- 
flower had opened its bloom and fragrance, 
they sang to the sower, they cheered the 
reaper, but before November had shed her 
last tear, they fled to sunnier skies. 

What is it that impels this delicate bird 
to visit fields from which Boreas will drive 
him time and again? On some soft Febru- 
ary morning I hear his voice, as of proph- 
ecy, dropping from the very depths of 
Heaven. Faithful, faithful, faithful he 
sings, in accents clear, sweet and distinct. 
Above, the air has nce speck beyond thin, 
fleecy clouds; but in the old orchard 1 
catch a gleam of blue and brown, and I 
greet this ‘‘ wandering voice,” this “ song 
with wings,” this rare ventriloquist, as a sure 
forerunner of Nature’s reawakening. A 
few weeks later I sit beneath the apple 
trees and watch this darling, who bears on 
his person alike the livery of Heaven and 
earth, busy with his own expectations of 
the future. Along the gnarled and hoary 
branches there creep masses of the most 
exquisite bloom, white or rosy red, with 
golden hearts, here in delicate crumples, 





there smooth and lustrous, harboring the 
bee, tempting the humming-bird, filling the 
air with broadening waves of fragrance. 
Who can wonder that the bluebird should 
seek such charming corridors in which to 
loiter in gentle dalliance with his love, to 
woo and win her, to shape a home among 
such sprays of fragrance and beauty? 

The song sparrow is another true prophet 
of the Spring. He, too, comes before even 
the brook takes on a fringe of green. Long 
before the last rift of snow has melted, I 
walk the woods expectant, and hear the 
grand assurance: Spring, Spring, SPRING 
IS COM-1nG-ing. How the joyous cadences 
rise and fall. What a kindly heart beats 
beneath the spots upon his bosom! I have 
seen him bring a half dozen of his kind, 
like his human brother, to admire his 
babies, waiting for strength to fly from the 
nest at the roots of the flowering almonds 

The bluebirds and song sparrows are 
avant couriers long in advance of the season 
they herald; but when I hear the okalee of 
the starling, I have faith that Spring is not 
far distant. His is one of the most inspir- 
ing cries of the early year. It is far from 
being musical; it is like a tonic in air, red- 
dening the blood with bright anticipations. 
The starlings come in flocks of from fifty to 
one hundred; the trees are fairly black with 
them ; their red shoulders glow with an un- 
worn luster. For days and days, the eyes 
see Only the flash of their brilliant epaulets, 
the ears hear only one continuous, clamor- 
ing ‘‘okalee, okalee,” and then they are 
gone, leaving afew of their numbers to breed 
along the borders of the pond. 


Many are the birds that come to find 
these borders but a temporary resting place. 
Small flocks of myrtle birds haunt the wil- 
lows in early May, and again in October. 
The bobolinks come but for aday. On 
some bright May morning I hear the male’s 
vibrating song; I steal into the orchard, 
and on,in his wonderful spink-spank-spinks, 
I am carried away to far-stretching north- 
ern meadows, where the grass, springing 
from old Silurian bottoms, grows waist 
deep, and where, when a boy, I hunted for 
the cunningly hid archways of grass which 
led to the five speckled eggs and the shy 
little housewife. 

On some windy March morning, the 
robin comes. His hilarious bravura drowns 
the windy gusts that rock him on the top- 
most branches of the elm and quicken the 
blood like the blast of a bugle. He is the 
true prince of braggarts; he will not allow 
the most incurious ‘eye to pass him unno- 
ticed; he is hail fellow, well met! with 
every human beirg; a very boy at all 
times, made up of stomach and brag. I 
know he has only the remotest kinship with 
the English red-breast, whose name he 
bears, yet I like to associate with him all 
the beautiful myths which cluster around 
the Old World darling of children and men. 
I like to think of his breast as red with the 
blood that flowed upon him as he placed 
his wing beneath the Cross, to lighten the 
burden of the captive Christ. I like to im- 
agine him with that tender solicitude, cov- 
ering with leaves the babes in the woods, 
to link his name with the many charming 
legends which make the robin one of the 
brightest objects in Aryan folk-lore. 

To-day, as in the days of Aristophanes, 
the follower of birds needs no purse. It 
has been my good fortune, while the lovely 
May and June days have dawned and 
lapsed into each other, to sit beneath an 
old Roxbury russet, with no more care for 
the morrow than the lilies of the field, fed 
like Phrynichus ‘on the fruit of ambrosial 
song,” conteit to watch the wooing, the 
wedding, the building of the birds. The 
restful, tender green is all around me; the 
very pond is emerald with overflown mead- 
ows; the broad leaves of the spatterdock 
lie undulating on its bosom; the sheen of 
the willow and the oak is in its depths, and 
when the South wind combs it with its ten- 
der fingers itis only to become still more 
virescent. 

In the Baldwin, just front of me, the king- 
birds have twisted a rude mass of dead 
leaves, cotton, wool and dirty twine into a 
nest. The male is not musical; his voice 
is sharp and penetrating, like the ring of 
silver on a metal counter, but his move- 
ments are the embodiment of grace. While 
his mate broods he sits on the bough above 
her, fierce to repel any intrusion, or he 





darts in swift pursuit of the unlucky but- 
terfly or moth that sails within his vision, 
doubling again and again upon his doomed 
prey, and celebrating his victories with a 
sharp click of his bill. He sits ona high 
branch of the willow which grows aslant 
the glassy waters, and, like aboy, dives into 
its cool depths only to emerge and fly back 
to his perch, shaking a sparkling shower 
from his wings, and repeating the sport 
until he tires. He pursues hawk and crow 
until lost to sight, a mere speck in the 
heavens, sailing above their heads, and 
hastening their sluggish flight by repeated 
thrusts of his sharp bill. He and his mate 
are foolishly solicitous for their young. 
The mother will hang over her nest in the 
air, anchored, as it were, by the invisible 
chain of her love, while the father will 
prowl in the nearest tree, thus making 
doubly manifest the nest where their young 
are hid. 

The nest of the catbird, though differing, 
is as rude and inartistic as that of the king- 
bird. There is an absurd and unjust prej- 
udice against this trim and friendly visitor. 
By a complex of syllogisms th«: boy reasuns; 
the cat mews, this bird mews; the cat eats 
young birds, this is the  catbird. 
ergo, this bird will eat young birds. 
But few of our guests of Summer have 
a more charming song than this som- 
ber thrush. His favorite haunts are along 
the waterside, wherea half hour’s walk will 
usually disclose a score or more of their 
ragged nests. Last Summer a pair built in 
a clump of lilacs just back of my window. 
All day long the male sang his lovely song, 
now crooning it over and over to himself, 
now in full-throated melody. One morning 
there was a terrible commotion in the 
bushes, and, parting the leaves, I saw the 
black snake whom I had harbored under 
my doorstone robbing these dearer guests 
of their eggs. In my haste to bruise the ser- 
pent’s head I bruke the one remaining egg, 
and the birds withdrew to build anew in the 
willows. This year a pair came again to 
the lilacs, built their nest, raised their 
young, and sent them out into the world un- 
harmed; the pair still haunting the scene of 
their marital joys. Again a black snuke 
raided the bushes. I heard the female 
scolding, but the male kept crooning his 
song, as if in derision. How did this grace- 
ful ophidian know a nest was there? Did the 
song of the male penetrate his dull ear, or 
the movement of the birds attract his bale- 
ful eye? Andthen how lithe and swift his 
movement in the branches. How still he 
hung when he thought he had eluded search, 
as if aware his black body might be taken 
for one of the branches. 


The brown thrasher is an equully untidy 
architect. His nest is just a faggot uf 
sticks with a hole, lived with fine, dry stalks 
of weeds, in the center, and placed within 
easy reach in clumps of scrub oak or kin- 
dred thickets. This year a pair built on 
the ground in my garden, hiding the 
nest in a cluster of red Antwerps, the nest 
composed wholly of coarse and fine grasses. 
But few birds excel bimin song. Nuttall 
places him next to the mocking bird, Flagg 
calls him the rhapsodist of the wood. He 
isa shy and retiring bird, caring for no 
companionship but that of its mate; he has 
a skulking way of flying, and a longing for 
more than his share of the delicious fruits 
of the earth, but when he litts his voice iu 
sopg one condunes or forgets his faults. 
Perched on a post near his mate, the hquid 
notes drop one by one from his throat, a 
song exquisite, long drawn, varied, complex, 
exuberant, sweeter than any encomiums 
that have been heaped uponit; a song to 
arrest the most indifferent step, and to pen 
etrate the dullest ear. 

In contrast with these rough builders is 
the nest of the golden warbler, one of the 
daintiest aud most perfect of our winged 
architects. It has been my good fortune to 
watch four of these nests in process of con- 
struction at the same time, to follow the 
cunning builders as they flitted out and in 
the willows, their breasts no less golden 
than the fragrant aments which screened 
them. Every one of these little homes is 
firmly wattled to the forks of some low 
shrub, with an outside like the matted hemp 
of the oriole’s nest, thickly lined with the 
cottony down of poplar and willow, and 
finished with an inner surface of deeply- 
bedded horse-hairs. TLe eggs, four little 
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mottled pearls, are in keeping with the 
nest; but the young, were it not for the 
mother’s solicitude, might weil be taken for 
changelings. Recently I found, on a rose- 
bush under my window, a little, round, 
tailless bird, colored a dark leaden ash 
above, with under parts many shades 
lighter, with only the faintest ocherous 
tintings on the half-grown wings. Soon a 
pair of golden warblers came to care for 
him. His appetite was Gargantuan; for, 
within a half hour, they thrust down his 
open throat sixteen large flies and moths. 
For twenty-four hours he remained clinging 
to the same perch, his Jife one alternation 
of sleeping and eating. Sometimes the 
mother would come with some dainty mor- 
sel and, finding him asleep, fy away. For 
another day he remained in the rose-bush, 
constantly shifting his perch; then he tried 
his wing. Fearing the cat might find him, 
I took him in my hands and carried him to 
a distant thicket, the anxious parents follow- 
ing, almost within reach. 

But the charm of our Summer guests is 
not wholly in the -nests they build, nor in 
the songs they sing. Day after day they 
come, bringing on their wings the perfume 
of groves that have never been winnowed 
by the blasts of Winter. Tney carry in 
their voices the magical sentence, the open 
sesame that unlocks the secrets of the soil, 
that sets in motion the noiseless looms 
whcse glories are incense and bloom. The 
Mayflower burns its fragrance for the mod- 
est song sparrow. Where the wing of the 
bluebird touched the earth anemones 
spring. Where the wren sang his aria the 
hepatica lifts its downy stalk. At the voice 
of the vireo the claytonia opens its irides- 
cent eyes. The lupine glows for the indigo 
bird. The rose-pink in vain seeks to rival 
the breast of the grosbeak, while the azalia 
is not so brilliant as the tanager’s back. 

All through the sweet June nights I hear 
the hair bird’s tender trill. Does he dream 
of love, and iu his dreams sing its praise? 
While the somber east is still unconscious 
of the god whose touch shall make it glow 
with crimson, I steal along the sylvan paths 
to catch the first faint preludes of the con- 
cert with which these feathered sun wor- 
shipers greet their deity. The dreaming 
hair bird gives the first low lisp; then the 
robins,.many mouthed, take up the strain, 
and, one by one, 1 count the voices of the 
bluebird, catbird, mavis, phoebe, vireo, song 
sparrow, oriole, wood thrush, jay, and the 
many golden-mouthed warblers. I hear, in 
all its ripe perfection, winnowed of any 
creaking note, soft, sweet, enchanting, the 
matinal greeting of the blue jay to its mate. 
I hear, too, that sweetest and best of all 
our Northern singers, the wood thrush. 
From out his speckled breast there burst 
notes so pure, so liquid, so perfect that all 
rivalry is hushed. What pen can do justice 
to this Shakespeare in feathers? How grand 
the opening swell! With what consummate 
sweetness it fades away, like the vibrating 
of silver belis. 

But the lesser strains are not unwelcome. 
How the plaintive nocturne of the whip- 
poorwill fits into the Summer gloaming. 
What a charm is in the liquid sweetness of 
the meadow lark, crying from the uplands, 
the shrill of the wind through the wings of 
the night hawk, as he drops like a plummet 
through the deepening shadows of the dusk, 
the rising inflections of bob white, the twit- 
ter of swallows, as they go sinking, flvat- 
ing, flying, 

“ Weaving in mid air, 

With their wing poivts through and through 

Some strange web of gold and blue,” 
the rattle of the kingfisher, the drumming 
of the partridge, the sharp cry of the chee- 
wink, the guttural tones of the cuckoo, the 
breezy greeting of the high-hole, the clang 
of wild geese. Homer’s heroes spoke 
winged words. Here everywhere are 
winged songs; and what a dreariness would 
come over even the brightest bit of Nature 
did no winged song break its silence, no 
downy wing flutter over its meadows or find 
@ mirror in its sleeping lakes! 

Norton, Mass. 








PROBABLY few men were so afflicted with the 
egotism, or ‘‘ lunacy of self-greatness” as the Ger- 
mans call it, as was the musician Rossini. He 
was accustomed to say of himself and his abili- 
ties, that he “had drawn the greatest prize in 
the lottery of Nature,” and his letters to his 
mother were ‘To Madame Rossini, 
the mother of the most famous master, Rossini.” 





OUR DEPARTURES FROM THE 
WESTMINSTER WAY. 


IV. 





BY THE REV. JOHN M. HENDERSON. 





Havina mentioned thirty-eight depart- 
ures from the Westminster Way, omitting 
a good many others of no less importance 
than some of them, I will, in this conclud- 
ing article, confine attention to two, which 
are probably of deeper and wider import 
than any of the others. 

39. The proportionate prominence of salva- 
tion from punishment as compared with 
salvation from sin itself. Dr. 8. H. Kellogg, 
a thoroughly conservative theologian, pro- 
fessor in the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, at Allegheny, in an article on 
‘*The Buddha and the Christ” in the Pres- 
byterian Quarterly Review of July, 1883, 
says (p. 521): 

‘* As to the nature of salvation, all agree that 
the salvation offered by Christ is a salva- 
tion not primarily from suffering, but from sin, 
and from suffering only as it is the penal con- 
sequence of sin. Whereas Christ makes 
it to consist essentially in salvation from asin, 
Buddha makes it to consist notin deliverance 
from sin—not even what Buddha calls sin—but 
in salvation from sorrow,” etc. (Italics his.) 

I think the learned professor is mistaken 
in saying tbat ‘‘ all agree tothis”; for some 
very eminent recent theological treatises 
could easily be named, in which quite a 
different doctrine is taught. But it is true 
that this is now the prevalent way of think- 
ing, and seems to be growing rapidly into 
a consensus. But how was it with West- 
minster, and with the consensus of that 
age, and every subsequent one, till very 
recently? One answer may be found in the 
eighty-fifth question of the Shorter Cate- 
chism: *‘What doth God require of us 
that we may escape his wrath and curse due 
to us for sin?” Probably no orthodox per- 
son objects tu the excellent answer to that 
question, or to the question itself except in 
what it seems to imply—viz., that salvation 
from the wrath and curse, corresponding 
nearly to the Buddhistic ‘‘ sorrow "—is the 
one end in salvation; in other words, on 
Professor K.’s interpretation, the Buddhist 
ideal, nearly—and the utilitarian too*— 
as contrasted with the Christian. And re- 
member that this is the initial question of 
the last great division of the Catechism— 
twenty-three questions—treating directly 
of the way of salvation, the one question 
on which all the following directly depend. 
It 1s abundantly taught elsewhere that, for 
various urgent reasons, we should seek de- 
liverance from sinning itself; but deliver- 
ance from punishment is in that question 
impliedly taught, or seems to be, as the 
essence of salvation, inconsistent though 
that teaching be with some higher teach- 
ings in the first part of the book. Take, 
then, this question as a type of Westmin- 
ster, and of the prevailing theology of a 
long time before and after Westminster, 
and, on the other hand, Professor K.'s 
statement as atype of the present belief, 
and the difference on this point of surpass- 
ing importance is simply stupendous. It is 
a revolution; a revolution none the less in 
that, like nearly all the greatest revolu- 
tions in either the material or immaterial 
world, it has gone on in silence, hidden by 
the dust and clamor raised by the age-long 
conflict over smaller things. 

40. The Theological Center. The his- 
torian points to the fact and to the external 
causes of the change that, in New England, 
took place in the last century, and largely 
in connection with the influence of Jonathan 
Edwards, as to that on which Theology 
centers. Prior to that time it had centered 





* One is amazed at the extent to which the Utilita- 
rian philesophy, in ite older form—viz., the making 
our owa advantage the aim in all we do—prevails in the 
theology of nearly all snades in that whole era. There 
are inconsistencies, it is true, the mingling of lower 
with higher teachings, but the philosophy is there, and 
quite prominent. Of the Heidelberg Catechism espe- 
cially, so excellent in some respects, it must be said 
in truth that, from the verv first two questions: 
“What is thy only comfort in life and death?” and 
“ How many things are necessary for thee to know that 
thou, enjoying this comtort, mayest live and die 
happy?” through and through, witha very few let- 
ups, it is utililarian lo the core, Itis carious to note 
that Dr. Schaff,in 1862, wrote a preface, in which he 
Place this Catechism on the very highest plane of ex- 
cellence, surpassed by nothing human, and then fol- 
lowed that pretace by his “Catechism for Sunday- 
schools and Families,” which he, probably, 1n his mod- 
esty, thought was vut s pigmy compared with his great 
ideal; but it is really far better. 





in the Sovereignty of God as voiced in the 

Decrees; since that time in the love of God. 

But, itis asked, did the older symbols, such 

as Westminster, center their Theology in 

the Decrees? There can be no doubt of it. 

An examination of the Confession and 

Catechisms will show at once that, after the 

introductory part about the Bible, and then 
the definition of God in his attributes and 

persons, there follows immediately the sub- 

ject of the Decrees, and then with admirable 

dialectics and the most complete connection 
of part with part, all things else pertaining 
to the first great division—viz., ‘* What we 
are to believe concerning God”—are derived 
exclusively from it. Absolutely everything 
pertaining to the relation of God to his 
whole creation, including the two great 
divisions of Creation and Providence, the 
latter, including Salvation in every possible 
phase of it, hangs’as directly on that 
Decree alone, as the chain on its hook in 
the wall. And then, as the second great 
division, ‘‘ The duty that God requires of 
man,” is directly dependent on the first, it 
also hangs to the same hook. It is often 
and prominently said that such subjects as 
the Decrees occupy only a few sections, 
after all, in that system. Very true; 
and so does the multiplication table oc- 
cupy only one section of the arithmetic; 
the alphabet only one in the system 
of readers; but how many questions can 
we solve in all mathematics without that 
table? What one word in all written 
speech do we read without that alphabet? 
So with this in Theology, the difference be- 
tween it and the multiplication table being 
that some few things in subsequent mathe- 
matics may be independent of that table, 
while nothing whatever in subsequent parts 
of the Westminster theological system is 
independent of that Decree. It is said, 
again, that it makes no difference wherein 
the system centers, provided only that we 
have the parts of that system complete. Is 
that correct? In architecture, does it make 
no difference whether the dwelling centers, 
on the one hand, in the pantry or ward- 
robe, or, on the other, in the sitting room? 
In the solar system, does it make no differ- 
ence whether that system centers in the sun 
or in one of the planets? Is it immaterial 
whether the moon goes round the earth, or 
vice versa? It is a question of the very widest 
reach whether the Decree or the Divine 
Love, or either, is the center. Understund 
me. Iam not speaking of what ought to 
be, or what és in fact, but what é in the 
beliefs of men. Far am I from opposing the 
doctrine of the Divine Decrees, a doctrine 
which has been so prominent in days of 
struggle and battle, from Peter’s preaching 
it and praying it before the Jews—yes, and 
long before that time—through all the 
greatest conflicts of the world, til) to-day; 
eminently, a doctrine of great souls and 
great times, which great souls, in which 
great times, have found their strength in no 
small part in their reaching through all 
darkness, and out of all weakness, and fas- 
tening their faith on the throne and Decree 
of God. But that does not touch the ques- 
tion of the Center. Were I to express an 
opinion as to which of the attribates named 
(sovereignty or love) is that Center, that 
opinion would only be the doubt whether 
we ought to make so free—irreverently free, 
as it sometimes seems to me—with the na- 
ture of the Hidden One, the Undivided One, 
as to dissect that nature, and then make 
one, any one, of the attributes disclosed by 
that dissection the basis or center of all 
things in the Divine Government. But, be 
that as it may, only the fact of the belief is 
before me now; and sure it is, the change 
which took place in this, in New England, in 
the last century, has now become practi- 
cally complete in the Chureh, not only in 
New England, but everywhere. And this 
is one of the greatest of all revolutions in 
human thought—a stupendous departure 
from the Westminster Way. 

Thus mention has been made of forty 
different things in which there has been a 
departure from Westminster. Some of 
these were things of confessedly minor im- 
portance, though all such things were 
deemed by the Fathers tobe sufficiently im- 
portant to be subjects of positive enactment. 
Some were things in which the English were 
not hearty, though acquiescing in the law. 
But nearly all were matters of large import, 
some of them transcendentally important; 
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and, taken all together, they mark a depart- 
ure from that celebrated Way that is sim- 
ply amazing. And the list might easily be 
enlarged. 

Such things as the marked Westminster 
non-attention to slavery and other forms of 
oppression (then everywhere prevalent in 
Europe), to temperance and to missions, 
are purposely omitted as not coming, for 
various reasons, within the purview of this 
enumeration: As to the last, missions, 
there was on the part of some an aspiration 
toward them, and that, humanly speaking, 
was probably ali that was possible at that 
time. 

There are various other things in which 
there has been a departure among large and 
increasing numbers of the Presbyterian 
people. Prominent among these are the 
exclusive Divine Right of the Presbyterian 
Government, the positive loss of all heathen 
who have not heard the Gospel, the rela- 
tion of baptized youth to the Church, and 
the nature and efficacy of the sacraments. 
But in all these there are yet considerable 
numbers who adhere strongly to Westmin- 
ster. Whoever reads Dr. Van Dyke’s recent 
article, in the Presbyterian Review, on ‘* The 
Sacraments and the Children of the Church,” 
will be struck with what he regards cor- 
rectly, and sorely laments— whether cor- 
rectly or not—as the very wide departure of 
very large portions of the Church from the 
Westminster Way, in the last two things 
just mentioned; but he will be just as 
much struck with the vigor with which he, 
in company with some others, strikes for 
that way. It is not completely departed 
from. Therefore such things as these are 
not enumerated. 

Evmira, ILL. 
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LIQUOR PROHIBITION IN PORT- 
LAND, MAINE. 


BY THE REV. 8. W. POWELL. 








Tue question whether ‘‘ prohibition pro- 
hibits” in Portiand, Maine, is one the answer 
to which depends upon the meaning given 
to the word prohibit. Milton makes those 
contined in the infernal pit say: 

‘Gates of burning adamant, 
Barred over us prohibit all egress.” 
There it means, of course, positively to pre- 
vent or preclude, to make escape impossi- 
ble. But Webster gives forbid and hinder 
“among the words defining prohibit. 

In this use of the word no one who saw 
what I saw in the evening and learned by 
inquiry during the afternoon of Thursday, 
August 24th, in quarters occupied by 
the Sheriff of Cumberland Co., of which 
Portland is the county seat, can deny that, 
to a remarkable extent, prohibition does 
prohibit io that city, the largest in the state. 
What I saw and learned proved that an 
honest and fearless sheriff, even without 
the sympathy of the city marshal and the 
police, can make it very hard and unsafe 
to carry on the business of liquor-selling. 

Politics beiag what they are in Maine, it 
is not to be expected that the city govera- 
ment of so large a town as Portland would 
be thoroughly hostile to the liquor trade. 
But sheriffs are elected by the votes of a 
whole county, farmers and all; and in the 
present incumbent, who is an active mem- 
ber of one of the Congregational churches 
in the city, the county has a tireless and 
fearless enemy of the wretched business of 
making drunkards. ' 

During the last twelve months his depu- 
ties have made four thousand searches and 
two thousand seizures. This averages more 
than ten of the former and five of the latter 
every day of the year. Nowhere in town 
is liquor sold unless it is carefully concealed 
in every place and by every method that 
avarice and fear can suggest. 

The most filthy places imaginable are not 
too vile to serve as depositories of the 
liquor or even as the bars for sale. One of 
the deputy sheriffs told of finding a dirty 
woman standing over a wash tub of beer, in 
a malodorous: outhouse, one of a row of 
such necessary buildings in the rear of a 
thickly crowded tenement block, ladling it 
out with a filthy dipper to a row of men, 
who came up one by one. In the line were 
several stylishly arrayed ward politicians, 
wearing silk hats and kid gloves. 

When the Rev. I. P. Warren, editor 
of the Christian Mirror, recently went 
with the officers on one of their raids, he 
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saw what was evidently a system of signals, 
to give warning of their approach. Only 
by rapid driving and very prompt, and if 
need be, forcible, entry of the suspected 
premises was there any hope of seizing the 
contraband. No large quantity of it is ever 
kept where any one can see it. Any house- 
hold utensil not likely to arouse suspicion 
serves as the receptacle, garden sprinklers 
appearing to be favorites. A single flat 
bottle, carried in a woman’s stocking, or 
under her skirts, is often literally a walk- 
ing liquor shop. 

During the last year there were seized 
and destroyed 22,494 gallons of ale, 7,247 of 
lagér beer, 809 of rum, 1,195 of whisky, 98 
of gin, 36 of wine and 11 of brandy, besides 
a considerable quantity of cider. Much of 
this was intercepted between the wholesaler 
and the retailer, it being a common thing 
for the wholesale wagon to leave it in the 
bushes, or in the woods. I saw one ale- 
barrel thickly coated with stable manure, 
in a heap of which it had been hidden. 
Often these heavy barrels are concealed in 
the upper story of a tenement house, in 
which case the officers do not break their 
backs in carrying the 420 pounds down in 
such a way as not to injure the stairs. 

In the basement of the City Hall there is 
a store-room, 86x17 feet, with a stone or 
cement floor. In one corner of this room 
is a hole, perhaps six inches in diameter, 
which opens into the sewer. On the even- 
ing of August 24th, in company with the 
Rev. Drs. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, and War- 
ren, of Portland, | saw poured upon that 
floor the proceeds of ten days’ seizures, 
consisting of fifty-seven barrels and twelve 
half-barrels of ule and beer, besides a large 
amount of rum, whisky, gin, etc., which 
was poured from the buckets, wash-tubs, 
garden sprinklers, and other receptacles in 
which it was captured. ‘These various 
packages, big and little, sold for the benefit 
of the public treasury, brought in over 
$4,000 lust year, the value of the liquors at 
wholesale being not less than $10,000. 


The Sheriff is provided with blank war- 
rants, upon which he, bis deputies, or any 
citizen can certify belief that liquor is kept 
for sale in or near any locality by any 
known person. The complete knowledge 
he and his men have of all the dens where, 
and the tricks by which the sellers attempt 
to get around the law enables them to fill 
these blanks with very few mistakes, 

The prosecutions under the nineteen 
months of work by the present Sheriff 
have resulted in the collection of $22,500 
in fines and costs; and in other appealed 
cases, which are decided, but the sentences 
are not yet pronounced, the fines are enough 
more to bring the total up to $40,000. This, 
of course, is exclusive of attorney’s fees. 

It was worth going a long way to see Dr. 
Cuyler’s glee as the ale and beer spouted 
from the prostrate barrel against the oppo- 
site wall, like a stream from a fire engine. 
at was hard to say which was the more ir- 
repressible, the good doctor or the beer. 
He hac to leave before the work—which 
lasted more than two hours—was done. 
Dr. Warren said he should see it through. 
I had to leave to catch my train afew min- 
utes before the end of the good job. 

But some one will say: There must be a 
great deal of liquor sold to pay for these 
confiscations, costly suits and heavy fines. 
Well, this is doubtless true; but it is prob- 
able that many keep on from obstinacy, or 
from hope that the machine will rotate in a 
less faithful sheriff. It would not be strange 
if the rich Liquor Dealers’ Association of 
the United States were vo help in such a 
case, since there seems be toa great anxiety 
lest the world should come to believe that 
the law is effective in Maine's largest city. 
This is shown by the fact that such a parade 
is made over the so-called open bar with 
which certain streets swarm. Bottles and 
other paraphernalia of the business are 
openly displayed in these places. The 
aforesaid bottles are labeled and colored so 
that it looks as if they contained brandy, 
gin, whisky, etc. Just take one down and 
smell it, however, and you will discover 
that it is, as Dr. Warren says, nothing 
but ‘‘colored slop.” A little aniline dye 
and water will go a long way in that sort 
of fraud. 

No doubt there is a small quantity of 
liquor kept at these places to sell to those 
who will not “ give them away,” and if the 








Sheriff and his men are believed to be at a 
safe distance itis sold. Of the police there 
is probably not much fear. Another thing 
should not be forgotten. A first offense is 
punished by a fine of one hundred dollars 
or three months’ imprisonment. A second 
by the same fine and six months’ imprison- 
ment. The appealed cases were carried up 
80 as to gain time by those who meant to 
take the risk of continuing to sell. Until 
the first case is finally decided, subsequent 
cases are not, legally, second offenses and, 
therefore, do not bring the six months’ im- 
prisonment. The law’s delays, the chance of 
corrupting judges or juries, or of a change 
in the sheriff might come in to prevent the 
cases being carried through. Let the same 
sheriff be kept in, and sentence in this large 
number of appealed cases be carried out, 
and we shall very likely see that, even the 
present law, without the addition proposed 
by Dr. Warren of making the owner of 
premises in which liquor is found liable for 
the penalties, can almost, if not quite, stop 
the business. 

It is no doubt true that the liquor dealers 
of the country at large would be very sorry 
to have the State of Maine vote ‘* yes” at the 
next election, on the question of adding a 
prohibitory amendment to the constitution. 
Their most favorite argument is that, even 
in Maine, ‘‘ prohibition does not prohibit.” 
Those who will study the matter in Port- 
land, can learn how much truth there is 
in this assertion. 

Brook.yn, LL. 1. 
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BY BAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





(Dr, Spear recently delivered the following speech 
in Saratoga, at a meeting of ministers in that village, 
and, by request, has furnished it for publication In 
the columns of Tue INDEPENDENT. ]} 

Mr, Chairman: The first thing I have to say 
in relation to the subject, assigned for consid- 
eration at this meeting, 1s a preliminary state- 
ment to the following effect: 1. That’ the mar- 
kets of this country are annually supplied with 
hundreds of millions of gallons of intoxicating 
liquors, in the form of distilled spirits, wines, 
and beer. 2. That the importation, production 
and sale of these liquors form a business in 
which importers, distillers and brewers, the 
growers of rye, hops, barley and grapes, and the 
wholesale and retail vendors of the liquors, are 
engaged; that this business demands a large 
capital and employs a large number of persons 
in its prosecution; and that a portion of the 
American people live out of the business, and 
that to some of them it is the source of huge 
fortunes, 3. That these liquors are annually 
consumed among and by the people in such 
quantities, as a beverage, that the consumption 
becomes a stupendous public evil, in the form of 
drunkenness, pauperism, diseased bodies and 
minds, premature deaths, diverse forms and de- 
grees of crime, and greatly increased taxation. 

There will, as I presume, be no dispute as to 
the correctness of this summarized exhibit of 
facts, Everybody krows that the facts are just 
as I have stated them. These facts, moreover, 
constitute a vast power in this country for their 
own perpetuation, and a vast power of resist- 
ance against any cause or causes that may be 
put in operation to change them. You may, if 
you choose, call this power the rwm power in 
these United States, 

What, then, is to be done? ‘ Nothing,” says 
the drunkard’s appetite. So says the liquor 
importer ; 80 say the distiller and the brewer; 
so say the liquor sellers; and, I may add, so, 
practically, say those who care little or nothing 
about this world or what becomes of it if they 
can manage to get comfortably through it. All 
these classes are content to leave things as they 
are, without any effort to change them, and 
some of them are bitterly opposed to any change 
for the better. 

I cannot, for one, accept these answers as cor- 
rect. Todo so is, in my judgment, to be false 
to God and humanity. The case, as presented 
in the threefold elements of liquor production, 
liquor selling and liquor drinking, all allied to- 
gether and making a composite unit, with the 
notorious and awful evils arising therefrom, 
calls for the best efforts and the highest wisdom 
of society in devising and applying a corrective 
remedy, if there be one within human reach. 

And as to this remedy, I hold that any meas- 
ure or mode of action which, being lawful in 
itself, will either wholly or partially remove the 
evil, and which, in the circumstances as then 
existing, is the best that is practicable, is for 
that reason good, certainly better than no rem- 
edy at all, and is, for the same reason, worthy 
of adoption until a better remedy can be ap- 
plied. It may not do the whole work, or be the 
best remedy conceivable; yet, if it be remedial to 
some extent, and be the best practicable, I, for 
one, will not scorn its services or decline to use 
it. It is far better than nothing, and better 


than free rum with no restraint. It modifies 
and lessens what it does not wholly cure; and 
this is a good thing, so far as it goes, 

Imperfect relief, when, as is sometimes the 
fact, all that can be given, is by the medical pro- 
fession regarded as a good thing; and there is 
no reason why this principle should not be ex- 
tended to moral and social therapeutics. It is 
not wise on the subject of temperance, or on 
any other subject, to make one’s self the victim 
of mere hobbies. He who does this is always 
limited and partial in his vision of objects, and 
almost always partially or wholly Wrong in his 
conclusions. Such a man is not a safe guide for 
himself or anybody else. 

Having said thus much in regard to the mat- 
ter in hand, I am now prepared to take up the 
grave question of specific remedies for the evils 
of intemperance in the use of alcoholic beverages. 
These remedies I divide into two general classes. 

The first class embraces the whole system of 
moral suasion in all its forms and degrees of 
application. It consists essentially in arguments 
addressed to the producers and sellers of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and also to the drinkérs 
thereof, mainly to the latter, and is en- 
forced by no other power than that supplied by 
their own consciences and sense of what is expe- 
dient for themselves and others. The temper- 
ance reform of modern times began with this 
idea, and for a long series of years it was the 
leading, if not the sole idea of the reform. 
There is no doubt that great good was done by 
working the idea, and none that the working of 
it will continue to do good. The idea will never 
be out of date, and never be useless. And if this 
mode of action were sufficient to gain the whole 
end of the reform, then nothing more would be 
needed. Unfortunately, such is not the fact, and, 
hence, some further remedy, if there be any, in 
addition to moral suasion, not as a substitute 
for it, but as an aid thereto, is imperatively re- 
quired. Facts prove that we must have some- 
thing stronger than moral suasion, in order suc- 
cessfully to fight this battle and win a victory. 

What is that something? The answer to this 
question brings me to the system of legal 
suasion, by which I mean some form of re. 
straint and limitation imposed by the authority 
and enforcement of law. I may add, it brings 
me to the tug of war on this subject ; and, before 
entering upon the contest, I desire to set before 
you two general principles in regard to law. 

The first is that organized civil society, as ex- 
isting in the several states of this Union, has, in 
virtue of what is called its police power, the 
right to control and regulate the action of ite 
members to any extent demanded by the public 
good, subject to the limitation imposed by cer- 
tain inalienable rights belonging to individual 
persons, of which the right to manufacture and 
sell intoxicating liquors is not one, and subject 
to the further limitation imposed by vested rights 
of property, of which no person can be deprived 
‘* without due process of law.” This principle 
is so well settled that I shall content myself with 
its simple statement. 

The other principle, equally evident, espe- 
cially in this country, is that law, as a correc- 
tive and reforming remedy, is and must be the 
creation and expression of a predominant public 
sentiment, and cannot be effective in the accom- 
plishment of its ends if in advance of or against 
that sentiment. If not thus sustained, it will 
either be repealed or become a dead letter in the 
hands of its administrative agents. It is enough 
to state this principle, since everybody knows it 
to be true, 

Bearing in mind these two principles, we then 
come to this practical question: What law, 
whether constitutional or statutory, shall be 
established with reference to the restraint or 
removal of the evil under consideration? I 
assume at once that no one advocates or is likely 
to advocate a strictly sumptuary law—a law 
that operates directly on the drinkers of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and forbids them under pains 
and penalties to drink these liquors. Such legis- 
lation is upon its face out of the question. The 
American people would not stand it for a 
moment, and ought not todoso. It would be 
carrying legal regulation to a most despotic and 
tyrannical extreme, and go entirely beyond the 
range of the civil power. 

Puttitig this kind of legislation aside, we are 
then brought to this result: That the law to be 
established must act directly upon the manvfac. 
ture or sale of intoxicating liquors, or upon 
both, either wholly forbidding one or the other 
or both, or, if not, imposing restrictions upon 
one or the other or both. This, as a matter of 
fact, is the only theory that, in this country, has 
ever been attempted to be applied in the way of 
temperance legislation. It is the only theory 
which can be applied. Here lie all our hopes, so 
far as law is concerned. I have no doubt that 
it is a just theory. 

This theory embraces alike what is called 
absolute Prohibition and all the forms of the 
license system, as it is called. These two sys- 
tems do not differ in kind or in the end sought, 
but only in degree. Both are founded on the 
same reason, and both seek to abate and lessen 
the same evil. They are hence kindred systems 
in their nature and design. Prohibition declares 





that there shall be no manufacture or sale of 





*ntoxicating liquors, except under circumstances 
and for purposes which it carefully defines. 
Every license system declares that there shall be 
no sale of these liquors, except under conditions 
and with liabilities and restrictions which it also 
defines. Both single out the liquor business, in 
distinction from other business, and lay their 
hand upon it, not for the purpose of encourage- 
ment, but for that of restraint. Restraint ia the 
one object of both, and that, too, because the 
business is fraught with such tremendous evils 
to human society. 

We do well on this subject not to reason from 
the mere words “ prohibition” and “ license,’ 
and thus make one an angel robed in light, and 
the other a demon flaming from the pit. The 
true course is to reason from the thing which the 
words import, and from the end sought to be 
accomplished by both systems of restraint. I[t 
may be that the word “license” is an unfortu- 
nate and even inappropriate term for the thing 
intended, and to some extent accomplished. 
This, if granted, is no reason why we should be 
fool ourselves and seek to fool others over a 
word, and forget the thing which lies behind it. 
If any do not like it, then let us drop the word, 
and call the system one of partial restraint in 
distinction from absolute restraint, or restraint 
by a tax on the liquor traffie, and by specifying 
the persons whom the law will permit to pursue 
this business, as distinguished from the great 
body of the people to whom it grants no such 
permission. This is precisely what a so-called 
license law does. It limits the right of selling 
intoxicating liquors to a defined class of persons 
and excludes the right from all other classes. 
The common law concedes the right to all 
classes ; but a license law confines 1t to much 
narrower limits. It does so by specifying quali- 
fications of character and by appending a license 
fee to the privilege, which is in fact a tax upon 
the business. 

But does not the state, by the license system, 
virtually indorse and sanction the liquor traffic 
by permitting and regulating it? Not at all, ex- 
cept in the mistaken judgment of the man who 
is determined to reason from a word. The state 
assumes the traffic to be a grave and serious evil, 
and proceeds to deal with it as such, seeking to 
limit and lessen the evil; and it is absurd to call 
this an indorsement or sanction of the evil. It 
is true that the evil is not entirely prevented ; 
and it is just as true that it is partially restrained 
and lessened. God, in his providential govern- 
ment, does not prevent all evil, and no one will 
claim that he sanctions all the evil he does not 
prevent. He permits evils which he does not 
sanction. He did so under the laws given by 
Moses, as in the cases of divorce, polygamy and 
slavery. Soa license system permits the liquor 
traffic in certuin defined cases and under certain 
regulations, not because the state indorses it or 
seeks to promote it, but because the state con- 
demns it as an evil to society, and means to do 
what, in its judgment, is best to make it less than 
it otherwise would be. It regulates the evil with 
a view to its limitation. Such is the theory and 
purpose of every license system adopted in this 
country ; and to call this an indorsement of the 
thing thus sought to be limited is the sheerest 
nonsense imaginable. 

Which, then, of these systems is the best one, 
considered with reference to the end to be at- 
tained? I have no hesitation in saying that 
Prohibition, viewed theoretically, as an idea, is 
the best system, and that whenever and where- 
ever it is practicable, it is practically the best 
system ; and in this sense I am a Prohibitionist. 
I am equally clear that, where it is not practica- 
ble, it is just no remedy at all in the practical 
sense. I add, again, that where Prohibition is 
not practicable, but a ‘high license” system is 
practicable, because public sentiment will sus- 
tain and enforce it, there the latter is the best 
system. I add, again, that where a low license 
system is the best that can be obtained at the 
hands of law, this is better than no restraint at 
all. Half a loaf, to a hungry map, is better than 
no bread. It is a great mistake to put Prohibi- 
tion and the license system into the category of 
antagonists. They are not such at all. They 
are simply different degrees of essentially the 
same thing, and that thing is the restraint of an 
evil which both recognize and condemn. 

I believe in both systems, and would choose 
one or the other, and would give my support to 
one or the other, according to the exigencies of 
the situation and the circumstances in which I 
might find myself placed, and of these circum- 
stances I would judge at the time, My first 
choice is Prohibition, wherever and whenever 
practicable; and if I cannot get #hat, then my 
next choice is ‘high license,” supplemented by 
a Civil Damages act, and by the right of each 
county, town, and city in a state to substitute 
therefor, by a majority of the legal voters, the 
principle of absolute prohibition in such county, 
town, and city. If I cannot get this, then I go 
for getting the best license law that { can get, 
and patiently waiting until I can do better, re 
membering that all great reforms move by 
stages, and that time is an element of vast 
power in their history. 

IfI were called upon to draft a temperance 
law for adoption by the several states, I would 
study the condition of public sentiment in each 
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state, and the probabilities as to the maintenance 
and enforcement of the law in each state; and, 
in the light of these circumstances, I would 
make the law just as stringent and restrictive as 
I possibly could make it, in consistency with a 
reasonable hope of a successful result. I would 
do the best for the temperance cause that I could 
doin the circumstances, Practical legislation 
must act on this principle, or make a fool of 
itself, Law is not omnipotent and unconditioned 
by circumstances. It is seldom that it can be 
made ideally perfect. This was true, in many 
respects, of the laws of Moses, and it is more or 
less true of all human laws. Such laws must 
take into account the actual condition of the 
people upon whom they are to operate, and more 
or less regulate their provisions by that condi- 
tion, God did so in giving his laws to the chil- 
dren of Israel ; and all wise legislation has done 
this from time immemorial, and will continue to 
do it to the end of time. 

You perceive that I have no special hobbies on 
this subject. Igo for anything that, being in 
itself lawful, can be done, and that, being done, 
will best do the work in the circumstances in 
which it is done, no matter what you call it, 
rather than for mere theories, speculations, no- 
tions, or sentiments, sometimes zealously urged, 
without any consideration of their practicability. 
I have lived long enough in this world to learn 
that, wnen one cannot get all he desires, it isa 
wise rule to get what he can, and make good use 
ofit. Some reformers, not lacking in zeal or 
honest intentions, seem not gifted with this sort 
of wisdom ; and, if I mistake not, those temper- 
ance men who denounce everything but Prohi- 
bition, and will have this or nothing, are in this 
category. I have not a word to say against their 
courage or their sincerity; but I must frankly 
say thatI cannot follow their lead. 

There is one other point in respect to the 
question of restraint by law, and on this I must 
say a word before taking my seat, I refer to the 
question of organizing a distinct political party 
and nominating a separate ticket, to be sup- 
ported at state or national elections, on the 
basis of absolute Prohibition as the specific is- 
sue to be, through such a ticket, submitted to 
the votes of the people. On this point I do aot 
say that, under no possible circumstances, can 
this be wise; but I do say that I have not yet 
seen the circumstances in which I thought it 
wise, and hence have never joined any Prohibi- 
tion political party. I expect, this Fall, to vote 
for James G. Blaine, and not for ex-Governor 
St.Jobn, And, on this general question I sub- 
mit, without expansion, the following sugges- 
tions : 

1, The practical judgment of the voters has 
hitherto been overwhelmingly against the organi- 
zation of such a party, especially at Presidential 
elections. The Prohibition candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1872 received about 6,000 popular votes, 
about 9,000 in 1876, and about 10,000 in 1880, 
The votes for Prohibition candidates at state 
elections have uniformly been a mere fraction 
of the whole number of votes cast. This, I take 
to be a practical expression of the view held by 
the great body of voters as to the unwisdom of a 
distinctively Prohibition ticket. 

2. It is equally true that the practical judg- 
ment of the great body of those who are thor- 
oughly committed to the cause of temperance, 
and earnestly desirous of its success, is not in 
favor of such a ticket. This is shown by the 
fact that they have hitherto declined to vote for 
such a ticket, or with the political party nomi- 
nating it. It will notdo to charge them with in- 
difference to the temperance cause, since this 
would be grossly unjust. The simple fact is 
that this method of promoting the cause does 
not commend itself to their judgment, and 
hence they refuse to adopt it. It seems to me 
that such a fact is worthy of some consideration 
on a question of ways and means, 

8. The political Prohibitionists (so called) are, 
a8 a matter of fact, so few in number, when 
compared with the whole body of voters—and 
such they are likely to remain for a long time to 
come—that, acting by themselves, as a separate 
party, they simply annihilate their own political 
power, so far as the end they profers to seek is 
concerned, and also so far as other questions of 
public importance may be involved in and de- 
termined by an election. This I do not think to 
be wise. At any rate, I do not propose, as a 
voter, to subject myself to any such process of 
self-destruction. I prefer to vote in a way that 
gives me a better chance of making the voting 
effective for the end or ends that I desire to 
have accomplished. 

4. These Prohibitionists are likely to do harm 
to the'= own cause by diverting voters from the 
only party to which they can reasonably look for 
any legislation favorable to the cause of temper- 
ance, and thus indirectly contributing to the 
success of the party to which they cannot thus 
look. This is worse than simply throwing away 
their votes, since it operates adversely to the 
very interest they have in view and desire to 
secure. It is a positive damage to that interest, 
without any adequate compensating benefit. If 
it be said that the friends of temperance, by 
thus acting, put on record their protest against 
existing political parties, then I reply that com- 

mon sense as to practical results is a good rule 





in making a protest, and that a protest which, 
in effect, really aids the rum power is not wisely 
made, 

5. [t is worthy of notice that the liquor inter - 
est never sets up an independent and separate 
ticket as the rum ticket, but allies itself with 
one of the existing parties, and through that 
alliance seeks to influence the party, and thereby 
prevent the legislation it does not désire, and 
secure the legislation which it does desire. This 
is good strategy in the pursuit of what I regard 
as a bad end; and I am of opinion that it affords 
a useful suggestion in the pursuit of a good end. 
The fact that the children of. this world are 
sometimes wiser than the children of light is 
no credit to the latter, and is the reason why 
the former often succeed when the latter fail. 
Wisdom does not cease to be profitable to direct 
when one attempts to do good. ‘ 

6. As a matter of fact, the victories of Prohibi- 
tion in this country were not gained by an inde- 
pendent Prohibition party and candidates, but 
were gained by the friends of temperance, act- 
ing with and through the Republican Party, 
and thus helping to place it in power. Such 
was the fact in Maine, in Iowa, and in Kansas, 
The friends of temperance in these states made 
the Republican Party the friend of their cause, 
and through the party carried the cause in tri- 
umph, as they could not have done if they had 
organized athird party and acted by themselves. 
The result, as it seems to me, shows the wis- 
dom of their course. 

7. Absolute Prohibition, as the distinctive and 
exclusive reason for the existence of a political 
party, does not furnish a basis broad enough to 
create and perpetuate such a party, and ulti- 
mately give it the control of the state govern- 
ments, or of the Government of the United States. 
Such a party can by legislation do nothing for 
the cause of temperance until it gets iteelf into 
power; and if, in the presence of the two other 
great parties, we must wait until this result is 
achieved, I fear that we shall have to wait fora 
long time to come. I propose to take a shorter 
road to the result; and this is by uniting the 
temperance issue with other important issues of 
public policy, and giving my support to the 
party that I can most readily use, be it Republi- 
can or Democratic, for the purposes of temper- 
ance. The organization of a political party that 
will practically become a controlling power in 
the affairs of government is no child’s play. 
Such a party must have a reason that will com- 
mand the suffrages of the people, and must be 
broad enough in what it preposes to draw the 
people to it. I donot think that Probibition, as 
a distinctive issue for a third party, supplies 
these conditions ; and hence I do not anticipate 
that any such party will prove a success. 

8. If the predominant public sentiment in any 
state is in favor of absolute Prohibition, then a 
distinctive Prohibition party will not be needed, 
since that sentiment will secure the result with- 
out such a party ; and if the public sentiment is 
opposed to Prohibition, then such a party will be 
sure to be defeated, and hence be unable te give 
legal expression to its own idea. The result is 
that such a party will either be useless or sure 
to be defeated. 

9. The tendency of a distinctive Prohibition 
party is not to convert other parties to the adop- 
tion of its principles, but rather to anger and 
disgust one party by the political harm which is 
done to it, and to please the other party, not by- 
making it friendly to Prohibition, but by indi- 
rectly helping it into power. The party with 
which the rum interest is conspicuously allied 
always likes to have a distinctively Prohibition 
ticket in the field, as the means of picking off 
votes from the other party, and thereby increas- 
ing its chances of success. It hopes to gain by 
dividing the temperance vote and having at 
least a part of it practically thrown away. 
The party thus damaged will not be inclined to 
look with favor upon the party that is the cause 
of the damage, and that demands more of it 
than can for the time being be conceded. Re- 
pulsion, rather than vonversion, will most likely 
be the result. Such is my observation of the 
facts. 

My judgment, in the light of these and other 
considerations, is that the better way for the 
friends of temperance, in order most certainly 
to gain the end they seck, is to ally themselves 
with the party organization most favorable to 
their views, and from which they can reason- 
ably hope to secure the best practicable results, 
and to work with that party and through it, 
rather than to set up an independent political 
party based simply on temperance. I do not 
believe that the principle of absolute Prohibition 
can ever achieve a permanent success in this 
country by the latter method; I do not know 
that it can by the former method; yet I am of 
opinion that, if ever such success is secured, it 
will be by the method I have indicated, rather 
than by a separate Prohibition party. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that if there is in 
this circle a political Prohibitionist, I beg him 
to do me the justice not to regard me as opposed 
to the end he seeks, I am not opposed to that 
end, but heartily in favor of it, and would make 
it real in five minutes if I had the power. I 
simply do not believe in the wisdom of his 
method of seeking that end, and, hence, cannot 


co-operate with him in that method; and this I 
understand to be the attitude of the great mass 
of the temperance people in this country, as it 
now is, and, so far as I can see, as it is likely to 
continue to be, It isa great mistake to look 
upon the political Prohibitionists as the only real 
and honest friends of temperance in the United 
States. Such is not the fact at all, The truth 
is that they form but a small portion of these 
friends. 


Hum Rotes. 


JOHN MASON NEALE, D.D.(1818— 
1866.) 
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FREDERIC 


BY PROF. M. BIRD. 





Dx. NEALE is the largest and most picturesque 
figure in the annals of modern British hymnody, 
No other names of the present century can stand 
beside his for a moment, oxcept Kelly, James 
Montgomery, and Bonar. The first of these 
presently drops out of the comparison by his vast 
intellectual inferiority ; and Neale precedes the 
others, if tried by the most practical of tests, the 
quantity and quality of his lyrics now in use. 
If we strike a balance of recent Anglican collec- 
tions, he is the chief contributor. In “ Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern,” as revised, in 1874, out of 
472 hymns 58 are his; in Novello’s ‘‘ Hymnary,” 
1872, 94 out of 646; in the Christian Knowledge 
Society's ‘‘ Church Hymns,” 1872, 37 out of 592; 
in the “Sarum Hymnal,” 32 out of 320; in the 
‘People’s Hymnal,” 1867, 71 out of 600. There 
are exceptions, of course. In Mr. Bickersteth’s 
‘Hymnal Companion,” enlarged 1876, Neale 
supplies but 21 out of 550; in Mr. Thring’s 
“Church of England Hymn Book,” 1878, 11 out 
of 672; and in the Westminster Abbey book, 
1883, but 9 out of 400, In this country, where 
he maiuly lacks the support of ecclesiastica) 
sympathy and usage, he has yet made his mark 
already. The collection which probably repre- 
sents most ability and culture, that of Drs, 
Hitchcock, Schaff, and Eddy, 1874, takes 30 from 
him ; and that which stands for the Jargest com- 
piling experience and the most careful deference 
to supposed popular demands, Dr. Robinson's 
** Laudes Domini,” 1884, 28. The Methodist 
Presbyterian Hymnals have 10 each, Of smaller 
books, Mr. Richards’s ‘Christian Praise” has 
20, Messrs, Stryker & Main’s “‘Church Praise 
Book” 12, Messrs. Lasar & Hall’s ‘‘ Evangelical 
Hymnal” 28, and the ‘‘Episcopal Hymnal” (as 
revised 1874) 21, 

On nearer view, his character and history ap- 
pear as far from commonplace as his verses. 
Rare as were his talents and acquirements, his 
virtues were rarer. His life was spent in shade 
and storm, and the more persistently the sun 
of fortune refused toshine on him, the more 
clearly beamed the light in his own clear breast, 
He was wedded to opinions which were then not 
only unpopular, but feared, scorned, or hated 
with great intensity by the vast majority of 
Englishmen, and he held them in a way which 
few, then or now, could understand, To the 
principles or prejudices of his school he,added 
the indomitable temper which has made Angio- 
Saxons great, and the faith and meeknexs of a 
primitive disciple. A more courageous and 
unworldly man, I believe, never lived. 

It is not easy to find any adequate account of 
him. His life, it is said, though written long 
ago, is still held back by his friend, Dr. Little- 
dale, till the vehemence of party spirit shall have 
somewhat abated; an unnecessary precaution 
surely, for he was not one whose memory, like 
Bacon’s, could be bequeathed to his country 
only ‘after some time be passed over.” He 
was born in London, January 24th, 1818. His 
father, the Rev. Cornelius Neale, was of the old 
Evangelical school, and a pvet of some merit 
(see Joys and Glories of Paradise,” 1865, pp. 
122—125). The son was sent to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he imbibed the views then 
much more prevalent at Oxford, The Tracta- 
rian movement never had a more consistent and 
devoted follower; but had he studied at the 
other University, his course might have been 
less lonely and unfriended, He graduated in 1840, 
and received orders 1841—’42, For three months 
he was incumbent of Crawley in Sussex. The 
provostship of St. Ninian’s, Perth, was offered 
him, but declined. His health failing, he went 
to Madeira, where his ‘Commentary on the 
Psalms, from Primitive and Medimval Writers ” 
(finished after his death by Dr. Littledale) was 
begun in the library of the Cathedral at Fun- 
chab, 

From May, 1846, to his death, August 6th, 
1866, he was warden of Sackville College, East 
Grinstead ; an insignificant post, held ufter his 
death by a layman. For fourteen of these years 
he was under tlie inhibition of his bishop. All 
this restraint and obscurity gave leisure for 
studies which bore rich fruit, and fora long 
series of books of which it would be difficult to 
give a complete list. His “ History of the Holy 
Eastern Church” won acknowledgments from 
the Ozar and the Metropolitan of Moscow. This, 








his ‘Patriarchate of Alexandria” (4 vols., 
1847—'51), and the Commentary on the Psalms, 
aré his largest and most learned works; but his 
unusual knowledge, peculiar views, and ardent 
sympathies appear as plainly and in more popu- 
lar form in the wonderful array of stories for 
the young, most of which have been reprinted in 
six good-sized volumes by Parker, as *‘ Tales of 
Church History.” In this kind of work 
there have been many attempts, but no other 
success like his. All lands and ages are equally 
familiar to him, and the varying scenes of saint- 
ship and martyrdom are drawn with a master’s 
hand, These books—‘‘The Farm of Aptonga,”’ 
“The Egyptian Wanderers,” ‘Lent Legends,” 
‘*Tales of Christian Hereism and Endurance,” 
and many more—are too little known in Amer- 
jca, and there were obvious difficulties in the 
way of their being reproduced, without expurga- 
tion, for Sunday-school use. He accepts ancient 
or mediwval legends with an unqtestioning faith 
that is not of our time. In ‘St. Martin’s Pine,’’ 
the bishop stands beneath the tree, which, as 
his deacon cuts it down, must, by the laws of 
Nature, crush him ; but when he makes the sigu 
of the Cross and mutters a prayer, it obediently 
turns round and falls up hill, whereupon all the 
pagans come over to the Church, ‘* The Wolt 
of the Spessart Wald” carries off a baby from a 
German cottage ; the mother in her agony runs 
to the open ehurch and prays; then the wolf 
marches up the aisle, deposits the infant before 
the altar, and stalks out, unharming and un- 
harmed. When he comes to Reformation times, 
the tables are turned completely ; instead of the 
usual Covenanting tale with which we are all fa- 
mniliar, the wicked persecutors are French or Dutch 
Calvinists, the meek martyrs Jesuits or the like. 
This kind is amusing to the initiated reader, who 
is willing to hear both sides, knowing that the bal- 
ance of truth will fall somewhere between the two 
extremes ; but it may not as yet be exactly milk for 
Protestant babes. Yet the style is so charming, the 
sincerity and manliness of the writer so obvious, 
the basis of catholic humanity beneath his parti- 
sanship so strong and real, that many if not most 
of these stories are interesting and edifying in a 
degree which the goody-goody writers not only 
never attain, but never dream of. Of more elabor. 
ate work on early Christian history possessing 
like force and charm, it would be difficult to name 
any in our tongue beyond “ Callista,” ** Fabiola,” 
‘ Hypatia,” and “The Victory of the Van- 
quished.” 

Neale wrote a very few longer tales: * Stories 
of the Crusades,” 1846; ‘‘ Duchenier; or, the 
Revolt of La Vendée,” 1848, and “ Herbert I'ris- 
tram,” 1843, The latter is **A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion,” i, e., of Charles I and Cromwell, Of 
course the Roundheads are all brazen hypocrites, 
and the good people all on the king’s side. Yet 
this seems to have been the book which first 
won for its author the notice of Keble, and 
opened the way to his friendship. 

In 1856 he founded the Sisterhood of St, Mar- 
garet, This was an innovation then, and excited 
a storm of wrathful opposition. Neale was burnt 
in effigy, and the funeral of one of the Sisters in 
an adjoining town was made the occasion of a 
scandalous riot. Somebody asked him if he 
meant to keep on in such a hopeless course, He 
answered: “I suppose I should give in, if’an 
Ecumenical Council commanded me to.” A 
friend wrote of him: ‘It is only such a man as 
Hildebrand, or Thomas 4 Becket, or our dear 
John Mason Neale, who could earry through 
such a work.” In Protestant nostrils these are 
not exactly savory names to be associated with ; 
but Neale had much of their metal! in his com- 
position. Before he died the Sisters of St. Mar- 
garet were in demand from palace to cottage, as 
the best nurses in England; and I think it was a 
Hungarian abbot who said to him: ‘‘I could not 
have believed that grace to do such works could 
be found in members of the English Church.” 
It was natural that some of his best tokens of 
appreciation should come from abroad; and 
natural that many at home should look on him 
with terror asa secret foe, a destroyer of the 
faith, a Jesuit in disguise. So John Wesley had 
been called, long before, But Neale could only 
smile at the rumor that he would leave his 
Church for Rome; the idea seemed to him ab- 
surdly impossible. He was a true Englishman 
if ever there was one; and no misconception or 
abuse or neglect could turn him from his course. 
Over his study door was the motto in Greek, 
“Through evil report and good report”; and 
above his fireplace, *‘ Per angusla ad augusta,” 

In his view religion and church were insepa- 
rable. In his account of John Maynard (whose 
exquisite story he was, I think, the first to rescue 
from the newspapers, and to tell so that no one 
else need try to tell it), that helmsman martyr 
became what he was as a member of the Epis- 
copal Church—-how else? ‘America, as you 
know, has no established religion ; all sects meet 
with equal favor from the Governmeut; but yet 
there is a true and an increasing branch of the 
Church of Gop in that vast land. It is true that 
it has lost much of ite beauty; ite Prayer-Book 
is much spoilt; ita priests few and far between, 
and its different members too often ignorant of 
their professed principles and distinguishing 
duties. But there itis; and there are some of 
ite trne-hearted sons who would do honor to any 
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church and to any age; and one of these was 
the poor helmsman.” His opinion of Dissent, 
and its correlative opinion of him, may be im- 
agined. If he had only been more loftily 
placed and paid, how he would have incarnated 
the young ultra-protestant ideal of the haughty 
prelatical scorner of true religion! Yet out of 
his meager store ‘many a time has he supplied 
comforts to a sick Dissenting preacher” in his 
neighburhood. His leading traits, says one who 
knew him well, were ‘‘ modesty, charity, hope- 
fulness, and absolute forgetfulness of injuries.” 
This is an interior view ; his enormous industry, 
unfailing constancy, and indomitable courage 
could be seen from without. Of such stuff are 
saints and heroes made, In truth his piety was 
as genuine and deep as Wesley’s, his zeal as 
fervent and steady as that of Knox, There is 
an autobiographic touch, perhaps unconscious, 
in what he says of St. Theodore of the Studium ; 
he too was one of those whom the world, judg- 
ing from a superficial view of their characters, 
has branded with unbending haughtiness and 
the merest formality in religion, while their 
most secret writings show them to have been 
clinging to the Crcosa in an ecstasy of love and 
sorrow.” [do not know that he outlived his 
unpopularity. Probably it would not have been 
easy for one not holding his peculiar views or 
privileged with his acquaintance to get a fair 
account of him twenty years ago; but men are 
judged coolly when they are dead, The Congre- 
gationalist, Josiah Miller, in the most eloquent 
sentence of a large book, says that “his life was 
divided between excessive literary toil and ex- 
hausting labors of piety and benevolence.” 

It was characteristic of Dr. Neale (whose D.D. 
came from Hartford, I believe) that during our 
War, when probably all his friends and nearly 
everybody of the higher classes in England 
sympathized with the South, he was heartily on 
our side. It would have been prudent to keep 
this opinion to himself ; but if a good cause was 
unpopular, that was with him reason enough 
for openly espousing it; so he came out with a 
ballad on the taking of Mobile. In like spirit 
are these verses on our martyred President. In 
his laet volume they are headed simply “In 
Memoriam, April 14th, 1865." So far as I know, 
they have never been printed in this country. 
They seem to me as noble in spirit as Dr. John 
Brown's dedication of one of his books, in 1865, 
“To the Memory of Abraham Lincoln, who 
through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises.” 


“ There must, in every cause, be some first martyr 
‘Yo saffer and to fall: 
There must be also those content to barter 
Their victory for their all. 


“ And now it wasso. He whose wisdom guarded 
Their fear amidst distress ; 
He, whose dear succor had #o oft awarded 
Great help to great success: 


** He, who, to risk himself so long forbidden 
Against the rebel foe, 
Was in the hour of victory warned that hidden 
Murderers might lay him low: 


“ He, fully prescient of that utter danger, 
Went forth in all his state: 
And she, to that same peril not a stranger, 
Stood by, to share his fate. 


“ He fell—when could he better fall ?—most glorious 
After the end of strife : 
He fell—when could he better fall ?—victorious ; 
The work done of his life. 


“* Weep not for him: there is small cause for weep- 
ing; 
He is but laid to rest, 
Who after such long trouble, is but sleeping 
Upon a heavenly breast. 


** Rebellion so crushed out, that they who feel it 
Are gnawing their heart's core; 
It was, perchance, but meet his blood should seal 
it, 
Whose name lives evermore. 


“He never can, in this world, see the vision 
He hoped, of peace and love; 
But who can tel) his more complete fruition 
Of that same peace, above?” 


Here is a curious thing. The poet must have 
known that Mr. Lincoln was entirely outside 
such grace as comes through bishops and “the 
Church’s ordered way” ; and yet he calmly sends 
him to Paradise, as if he had been within the 
true fold, simply on the ground of his general 
character and public services, as any latitudi- 
narian might. Now, this would have been noth- 
ing for an ordinary, easy-going Churchman, 
with whom dogma either is habitually of small 
account, or gives way when strong moral sym- 
pathies arise, Dean Stanley would have done it 
as a matter of course, or Maurice, or Jewett, or 
many more on either side the water. But it was 
a great thing for Neale to do. His principles, 
his opinions, had not changed or relaxed at all ; 
but his way of holding them evidently had: and 
there is something pathetic in the way the large- 
ness of his heart and head overcame the narrow- 
ness (in one sense) of his creed. As years went 
on and death approached, he grew riper, as a 
good man should. In a poem “in dear memory 





of John Keble,” who died but four months be- 
fore him (March 29th—Angust 6th, 1868), and 
whom he calls the “sweetest soul that ever 
joined Christ’s minstrel band,” he imagines the 
author of the ‘‘ Christian Year” welcomed home 
by his great predecessors in sacred song—Clem- 
ent of Alexandria and John of Damascus, Cos- 
mas of Jerusalem and the two namesakes of 
Clairvaux and Cluny: 


“ Bernard, minstrel of the Cross, 
And Bernard, who with homesick view, 
Counting a)l other joys but loss, 
Jerusalem the Golden drew.” 


Great as are his obligations to the latter, he 
agrees with other critics in counting Adam of 
St. Victor first of mediwval poets : 


“There Adam stands, my master dear, 
My dear and reverend master, first.” 


This array of Greeks and Latins is followed by 
many who were outside the chain of ecclesiasti- 
cal succession and cumbered with a crude and 
unauthoritative theology —the Germans and 
Britons, Luther and Paul Gerhardt, Watts and 
Doddridge and the rest : 


“ And Jast—but who should dare say least, 
Where every Prince-loved song is new 7— 
The bards who now in union feast, 
After mistakes they struggled through. 


‘Severed in nation and in more, 
Their notes were harsh, sometimes were wrong; 
Bat fully, nobly, all that o’er, 
They keep the oneness of their song.” 


That, considering its origin, is a worthy testi- 
mony to the unity which underlies vast diver- 
sity among the brotherhood of believers; and I 
put it mentally alongside passages I have before 
now cited from writers so far removed from 
Neale as Matthew Arnold and our own Samuel 
Johnson. 

His ‘‘Seatonian Poems,” which had taken 
eleven prizes, were dedicated in 1864, after their 
reconciliation, to the Rishop from whom he had 
suffered so much. Beyond these and his hymns, 
he wrote not much in verse; chiefly two early 
tracts of ‘Songs and Ballads for the People” 
and “for Manufacturers,” and, much later, a 
lovely expansion, in hexameters, of the legend 
of ‘* The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus.” This makes 
two-fifths of the little volume of ‘Sequences, 
Hymns, and other Ecclesiastical Verses,” on 
which his last cares were spent. Laid aside in 
the Spring of 1866, he says, ‘by a severe and 
dangerous illness, I felt that no kind of compo- 
sition could be more suitable for one who might 
soon be called to have done with earthly compo- 
sition forever.” A few days after this Preface 
was written he passed from earth to that “ sweet 
and blessed country” which he had so loved to 
celebrate, to join in strains richer and sweeter 
even than those which make his memory sacred 
here. 

LeHIGH UNIVERSITY, 


Biblical Research, 


THE INTERCHANGE OF SAMECH 
AND AYIN. 


BY HENRY GERSONI, 





In the Babylonian Talmud, Megilla fol. 71, a, 
there is a passage which shows that the letters 
Samech (6) and Ayin (y) were liable to be 
changed one for the other by copyists who tran- 
scribed the Scriptures from the Phonician or 
Ancient Hebrew writing into the square charac- 
ters which are now in use, A glance at a com- 
parative table of ancient alphabets will satisfy 
the student that those two letters have indeed 
exchanged their forms one for the other. In 
the Phoenician and Samaritan alphabets (also the 
ancient Greek, Italian, and Etruscan) the Ayin 
is a character in the shape of a closed ring, tri- 
angle, or diagram resembling the form of an 
eye, and the Samech has the shape of an open or 
rickety form, leaning on one side, as has been 
said, of ‘‘a church steeple struck by lightning.” 
In the modern Hebrew, on the other hand (also 
in the Syriac alphabet) the case is reversed. It 
is evident, then, that these two letters have ex- 
changed their forms, and it is very likely, there- 
fore, that some copyists, rewriting the Hebrew 
text from an ancient MS, into a more modern 
form, have, in some cases, put the one letter for 
the other. Dr, Gritz, pointing out the likeli- 
hood of such an exchange of the two letters, 
directa the notice of the student toa few cases 
in which the change of Samech for Ayin gives 
good sense to passages that are somewhat 
obscure now. . 

Tn Isaiah 1x, 24, we have in our text, o>byp) 
ypxr, which is translated, in the A. V., “your 
work, of nought.” The word ypx for “ nought” 
can be found nowhere else in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Anticipating this difficulty, the translators 
have added, in a marginal note: ‘Or worse than 
a viper.” In both these translations they have 
followed Quinihi. He reads ppp for yexp 
(changing the Ayin into Samech), and refers the 
change to an ancient alphabet ; but he also says 
that Rabbi Moses took the word ypy to mean “a 
viper.” See, also, Gesenius’s Thesaurus 3. v, 
YDN- 





In If Samuel i, 24, p»y4y Dy *3¢'. the trans- 
lators of the A. V. have followed the Vulgate, 
rendering the word p'yqy ‘“‘delights.” But 
D'sty for “delights,” delicie, can hardly be 
used with reference to garments. Nor does the 
rendition of the LXX, xooyo,, “ ornaments” 
give any better satisfaction ; for we have, in the 
same verse, 37} “yy, “ornaments of gold” ; and 
this would give us a repetition of terms without 
any rhetorical beauty. But if we read 0°30, 
awduvec, “Indian shawls,” for O°yty, all these 
difficulties are put out of the way. 

In Psalm Ixii, 10 (A. V., verse 9) D°)INDD 
mioyS is rendered “to be laid in the bal- 
ance.” There is, however, no similar instance 
where the word pySy, from mby, is used for 
“being laid” in scales, It is, therefore, sug- 
gested to read, in this passage, nib, from 
xdd' or m4D “to weigh” (vide, Job xxviii, 16, 
19; Lam. iv, 2). 

In Psalm xc, 10, the word Aap), ‘and we fly 
away,” would make better sense if read, 45D)), 
‘and we cease” to be, “‘ we end.” 

Here are a few instances in which the reverse 
case, the substituting of Samech (p) for Ayin 
(y) would make the Hebrew text more explicit. 

In Psalms civ, 8, on5 m0 mr op> dy, 
“unto the place which thou hast founded for 
them,” is hardly a suitable expression with 
reference to water. But if we read py, 
instead of pp, from 4:y, ‘‘to appoint,” the 
difficulty vanishes. The reading would then be 
“unto the place which thou hast appointed for 
them.” 

Isaiah xxiii, 13, ovys MD’ W's, “the 
Assyrian founded it for a wilderness” (the words 
‘for them to dwell in” of the A. V. are not in 
the Hebrew text), would give better sense if read 
my Vz'R, “the Assyrian appointed it,” etc., 
i, e., ruined it, made a wilderness of it. 

In Exodus ix, i7, the commentators took 
great pains to explain the expression 77)y 
Ssinob ‘oyna. The A. V. renders it: ‘And 
yet exaltest thou thyself against my people.” 
Neither rendition of the word Sd)nop. 
deriving it from $4p, has as yet been satis- 
factory. But if we substitute here Ayin for 
Samech and read, SSyymp, or 24ynp, from 
Soy, “to make light of,” “to play with,” 
“to make sport,” the sense becomes quite clear: 
“And yet thou makest sport (a plaything) of my 
people.” 

Isaiah lix, 19, }5 ADDI) MN NN, is also one 
of the most difficult passages to explain. We 
would propose here, too, to read yyy, from 
pia, ‘to move,” instead of 7DD\3. The sense 
would then be: ‘“‘The spirit of Yabveh movew in 
him,” as we have, in numerous places of Scrip- 
ture, the spirit of the Lord works in those who 
are called upon to mete out punishment for sin. 

New Yor« City, 


Sanitary, 


THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL 
CONGRESS. 


Tue eighth session of the International 
Medical Congress opened August 10th, at 
Copenhagen. The one of three years since, held 
at London, was the most notable medical as- 
semblage ever held. It brought together the 
highest authorities in every department of 
medical science and art, and the papers and dis- 
cussions were such as have entered into the 
permanent literature and practice of medicine. 
While it could not be expected that the meeting 
at Copenhagen would be so notable, it is never- 
theless to be regarded as a success. ‘The fear 
of cholera, or rather of possible quarantine, re- 
sulting therefrom at one time, led to a discus- 
sion as to postponement, and the duties of 
sanitary and other medical practitioners at 
home made the English-speaking attendance 
much less than it otherwise would have been, 
The papers and discussions were chiefly in 
French and German; but the proceedings will 
also be published in English. Professor Panum, 
of Copenhagen, who was the presiding officer, 
was among the very first to indicate a 
germ theory of disease; so much so that it 
has been said that, if the language in which 
he wnote had been French or German or Eng- 
lish, he would have been so early in his announce- 
ment as to have been regarded as the pioneer. 
While the social arrangements were so extended 
as somewhat to abbreviate the work of sections— 
in one case a whole day being given up to ex- 
cursion—yet it can be claimed that valuable 
work was done. It was a regret to members 
from Sabbath-observing countries that the open- 
ing day was Sunday, and that there were meet- 
ings and entertainments not quite in accord with 
worship. The work of the sections, fourteen in 
all, began the next day, while each afternoon 
was set apart for a formal address before the 
assembled body. The first afte:.soon Pasteur 
discussed the subject of Hydrophobia, and re- 
lated his experiments as to inoculation. In it 
he illustrated views now so well known as to the 
modes of attenuation of virus, and methods of 














preventing various specific diseases. There is 
no longer any doubt that a relation between 
specific vegetating germs and specific diseases i» 
established, and that, therefore, we shall yet 
gather much as to the prophylaxis and diag- 
nosis of disease. The views of Pasteur have 
already been widely disseminated in _ this 
country; but, as yet, no one has attempted 
their application to the prevention of hy- 
drophobia. Perhaps next in prominence to 
the work of Pasteur and Koch has, recently, been 
that of Prof. Tommasi-Crudeli, of Italy, as to 
the germ of malarial fever. He not only has 
found what he regards as the specific germ of 
malaria, but has submitted it to culture. Yet 
he admits that it ‘‘ may be produced in the most 
diverse soils, aud tbat that which perfectly suc- 
ceeds in abolishing it in one place may have no 
effect in another.” In this address he under- 
took the important work of explaining and i}lus- 
trating the natural production of malaria, and 
of presenting his views as to the means for 
making malarial countries more healthy. The 
subject of the neoplastic diathesis, as treated by 
Prof. A. Verneuil, of Paris, gave opportunity for 
the presentation of important views as to those 
plasms which form new nuclei, and which too 
often show their results in cancer, tubercle, 
tumors and various forms of foreign deposit 
or irreguiar growth. On the 14th, Sir Wil- 
liam Guill presented an address on the “ In- 
ternational Collective Investigation of Die- 
ease.” This work was formally entered upon, 
under the auspices of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, two years since. Two reports have 
been made, the latter being especially valu- 
able. The time has come when there must be, 
by systematic and comparable methods, inves- 
tigations of the same diseases in different 
countries, and as seen’ by various observers in 
distinct and distant localities. The first efforts 
are necessarily directed much to the prosecution 
and comparison of pathological research. Al- 
ready such views as those of Pasteur, Koch, 
Klein, etc., show the need of early comparison 
in order to avoid errors as well as conflicts. A 
large committee from various countries was ap- 
pointed to carry out the plan of this research. 
The general address of Friday was by Professor 
Virchow, of Berlin, on ‘‘ Metaplasia.” 

Dr. Panum the next day gave an address on 
“Investigation of Food-Rations for Men ina 
State of Health and of Disease, Especially in 
Hospitals, Infirmaries, and Prisons in Different 
Countries.” Not only in the sections, but also 
in the subjects of general address it 1s evident 
that the elementary conditions of life, and the 
essentials to perfect development and health are 
being studied as never before. Medicine is get- 
ting behind empiricism as an experimental 
science, founding itself on the same accurate 
basis as belongs to other departments of physics. 
Sanitary considerations, and the siudy of all 
diseases that have an epidemic tendency, form a 
very prominent part of the papers and discus- 
sions. Altogether this Congress may be re- 
garded as a new step forward in the line of 
accurate and life-saving work. The United 
States, although not heard from in any formal 
afternoon address, was well represented, and 
carried off the honor of having secured Wash- 
ington as the place of meeting in 1887. There 
is every reason to believe that the progress of 
the next three years, and the earnest co-opera- 
tion of the American profession, will give to 
this Congress a prominence and value second to 
none of those already held. 











Srieuce. 


From time to time rumors reach us of a 
want of agreement in the paleontological suc- 
cession of hfe in different countries. Prof, W. 
T. Blanford, Director of the Geological Survey of 
India, has just put these rumors into tangible 
thape in his address to the geological section of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Montreal. He first cites instances of 
disagreement. 1. The Pikermi beds of Greece, 
which are as celebrated for their mammalian 
remains as is the adjacent cijy of Athens known 
for classical monuments. The mammalia have 
been almost invariably called Miocene, while the 
associated marine beds are Pliocene. 2. The 
same is true of the Siwalih fauna of India. 3. 
The Gondwana system of India is more at vari- 
ance with the popular doctrine, since these beds, 
with a Niassic fauna, overlie others with a Rhetic 
and Jurassic flora. 4. In Australia the geological 
position assigned by the usual comparisons is 
equally contradictory, as a Jurassic flora is 
found to be of the same age with a Carbonifer- 
ous marine fauna, 5. The same is probably true 
of the terrestrial and fresh water faunas and 
floras of South Africa, Next he compares the 
relative value of terrestrial and marine faunas in 
assigning synchronism, and justly ascribes the 
most importance to the latter. This is because 





the discordances mentioned above in the terres- 
trial and fresh water deposits are unknown in 
the marine, because there are differences in the 
terrestrial life of diverse lands as great as those 
of marine origin in successive ages. Hence, in 
comparing the fossil faunas and floras of differ- 
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ent countries, both classes of remains should be 
taken into account. If the existing mammals of 
Australia had all become extinct, a deposit con- 
taining their bones would probably have been 
classed as Mesozoic, unless some of the contem- 
poraneous marine forms should also be ex- 
amined. 


..Prof. H. N. Moseley, of the University of 
Oxford, addressed the biological section of the 
British Association upon the phenomena of 
pelagic and deep sea life. Deep sea water is 
shown, by experiments, not to contain an abnor- 
mal proportion of free carbonic acid ; but of the 
air present, the oxygen decreases with depth. 
The food for the animals living at great depths 
is obviously derived from the surface, which is 
scarcely liable to putrefaction, because of the 
absence of bacteria and other microplytes. The 
most important parts of the address related to 
the differences between the littoral and deep sea 
fauna, The former must have been the original 
forms of life, and as the sea deepened the ani- 
mals have gradually become accustomed to liv- 
ing under very different conditions. He thinks 
the Palwozoic coralline groups were not neces- 
sarily inhabitants of the deep seas, and most of 
the survivals of very ancient forms of life, like 
Limulas and the Ganoids, occur in shallow 
seas or fresh water. The littoral fauna must have 
migrated to the deep sea only after it had been 
fully established, and there must have been ter- 
restrial life before the food-supply had reached 
its present abundance. Such conclusions are of 
the highest consequence to the geologist as he 
attempts to understand the origin and accumula- 
tion of the Silurian and Devonian sediments in 
their relation to the growth of continents. 


. Some of the discussions in European Scien- 
tific serials remind one of the question it is said 
a French king propounded to a learned society— 
namely, why, when a bucket was exactly full of 
water,a large fish, placed therein, would not 
cause the water to flow over the sides. Number- 
less excellent reasons were offered till one 
practical fellow tried it and founl the wa- 
ter did run. Just now the Botanical Society, of 
France, is discussing why the spruce trees on the 
border of a forest often lose the leading shoot at 
the apex of the tree, while those in the interior of 
the forest do not. Monsieur Mer is very sure he 
knows. He explains that the starch producing of 
plants is exercised most fully when the leaves 
are exposed to direct light. On the edge of a for- 
est the leaves in the leading shoots receive the 
light tangentally to their surface, and are, there- 
fore, at a disadvantage. Starch is formed) in 
such cases only in small quantities ; the leader is 
enfeebled, the leaves dry up, the root perishes, 
It is amusing to read such a learned article in 
the proceedings of such a learned society, The 
farmers and gardeners know that the leadera die 
from birds resting on them when they are first 
sprouting. Birds fly from the open ground, in 
Spring, to the tops of the trees along the edge of 
the forest continually. In the forest the trees 
are safe. 


... Professor Pritchard, of Oxford, has been 
at work upon the Pleiades for some time, and, 
comparing his observations with those of Bessel 
and Wolf, he thinks he shows, ir addition to a 
general proper motion common to the whole 
group, the existence of small relative motions, 
such as might be expected to result from the 
mutual attraction of the stens composing the 
group. It will take a much longer time to 
bring out any quantitative results ; but he thinks 
the existence of the small motions indicated to 
be beyond question. 


--Dr. Asa Gray has seen several nuts of 
hickory inside one husk, and points out the 
correspondence between this and the common 
chestnut. The outer shell of the hickory nut 
is, therefore, an involucre, and is analogous 
to what we find around the hazel nut, walnut 
and similar plants. The term exocarp usually 
employed to designate a hickory husk, is, there- 
fore, scarcely applicable. 





Fine Bits, 


HANS MAKART, 


THAT supreme critic, Eugene Miintz, once 
spoke of Hans Makart as “ the Richard Wag- 
ner of German painting.” He has likewise been 
compared to Offenbach, and to those who can 
find an analogy in the sister arts, there was a 
reminder of both these artists in his work. Like 
Wagner he was independent, fond of massing 
his effects in tumultuous confusion, sought to 
impress the observer by the tremendous efflo- 
rescence of his compositions, to overwhelm one 
by the bigness of his subjects, and, like Offen- 
bach, he was sensuous in his compositions, fill- 
ing his work with suggestions of licentiousness, 
appealing for applause to the popular love of 
mere show. Unlike Wagner, he was never 
supremely grand nor conscientious as to de- 
tails ; unlike Offenbach he was never positively 
vulgar nor Obscene, though his work was sug- 








gestive both of vulgarity and obscenity. Makart 
was born in Salzbourgh in 1840. He studied 
much with Piloty, but, unlike Piloty, made his 
first decided success in France; and to the last 
was the French favorite among the German 
painters, his genius being more French than 
German. In the French Exposition of 1868 he 
first became universally known. From that 
time his pictures have compelled attention and 
called forth much criticism. Now that he has 
gone mad, hopelessly mad, one need not wait 
for his death to sum up his life work, to name 
his successes and his faijures, 

Popularly speaking, his greatest work was 
“Venice Doing Homage to Catherine Cornaro,” 
which is now in the Berlin National Gallery, and 
which was one of the sights in Vienna at the 
time of the National Exposition. Here is a pic- 
ture full of dazzling color, of beautiful women, 


‘of superb costumes, a procession of sensuous im- 


ages, badly drawn, many of them, and closely 
grouped to avoid difficulties—a theatrical effect, 
in which there is much of mere splendor, but 
no suggestion of the ‘‘ beautiful soul,” lacking 
the presence of which neither poem nor picture 
can have genuine and perennial worth. The 
attempted grandeur of his work seems grandiose, 
and history, as treated in his picture, becomes a 
mere succession of stage pictures. He never has 
understood the dignity of simplicity, nor cared 
for absolute truth. There has never been the 
steadiness of strict discipline in his work; he 
has trifled with his life, and has been overthrown 
in the flower of a manhood that he has never re- 
spected. 

There need be no concealment of the causes 
that led to his madness. The lesson of his life 
is too valuable to be lost from any notion of 
delicacy. He has been licentious in his life, li- 
centious in his art; prostituted his life to loose 
acts, and his genius to low motive. That there 
is madness in his blood there is no question ; 
and he has governed his life in such a way as 
would most surely develop it. He had no 
respect for virtue, reveled in the maddest lust ; 
married a woman who loved him, and dishon- 


ored her by his infidelity. His liasons have been- 


the gossip of a corrupt city (Vienna), and his 
second marriage an occasion of much scandal, 
His last marriage was with a ballet dancer, who 
neither respected his name nor his fame; and 
who, it is said, has, finally, driven him to the 
madhouse, 

Makart lived in great luxury in Vienna; and 
the writer of this met him frequently there, lesa 
than a decade ago, when signs of his madness 
was already a part of the gossip of art circles, 
He was a passionate man. Moody, sometimes 
wildly gay, at other times gloomy and despond- 
ent. He had certain theories in art, which he 
had builded up for himself to excuse to his own 
mind his vanity and love for popular applause. 
He mistook himself for a genius of a high order ; 
and the circle of sycophants that had gathered 
about him—some of them pupils and some of them 
criticsa—encouraged him in this fatal mistake, 
That he had great natural gifts no one who 
studies his work can, for a moment, doubt; but 
he had no conscience in his art. His art was his 
life, his life was his art; a mad career full of 
splendid possibilities, full of magnificent fail- 
ures. In the very earliest of his pictures, as, for 
instance, the ‘‘Nymphs,” exhibited in 1866, he 
proved to the world that he could not draw, and, 
no doubt, proved the same thing to the artist. 
Instead of setting himself to the task of remedy- 
ing this defect in his abilities, he made a depart- 
ure from his earlier methods, and began paint- 
ing in such wise as to conceal faults of drawing. 
He could not command technique, and he would 
not obey its laws. Then he painted no longer 
for love of art, but for love of praise. He be- 
came popular, and was popular to the day of his 
living death. He was daring; had, indeed, the 
temerity of genius ; but refused to be constrained 
by those laws, without obedience to which genius 
can never reach its fullest development. He un- 
derstood how to group picturesquely large 
masses of figures. He knew that color catches 
the eye, and that in large masses it blunts the 
sense of form. At the same time that he learned 
he could not draw, he learned that the world in 
which he lived cared little for simplic- 
ity, dignity and truth in art, but reveled in 
voluptuous representations of sensuous life. 
The pictures of Makart have given much pleas- 
ure, but not pleasure of the best kind. He lived 
on a level with his surroundings, never got 
above himself, painted for his place and time, 
and passed out of sight when he had attained 
the standard of success he had set for himself. 
It isa sad ending of a sad life; but the loss to 
art came ata time long ago, when he might 
have turned his rare gifts to most splendid uses, 
but deliberately chose the pleasures of immedi- 
ate notoriety rather than the enduring fame to 
be earned by earnest application and humble 
sincerity in his profession. 

The most famous pictures by Makart are the 
“Entrance of the Young Emperor Charles V 
into Antwerp” and “Venice doing Homage to 
Catherine Cornaro,” His ‘‘ Abundance” was ex- 
hibited, if memory serves aright, in the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; it is a florid work, decorative 
rather than picturesque, rich in color, harmoni- 
ous, but not great in any sense, 





Pebbles, 


A nap-sack—A pillow. 
....Well backed up--The Dromedary. 


..A sound investment—Buying telephone 
stock. ; 


...-Small fruits are so called from the size of 
the boxes they come in. 


...-¥ou have no right to pick a photographer's 
pocket, even if he has pictures. 


.. Why is a defeated candidate like the earth? 
Because he is flattened at the polls. 


..Won by a bare scratch!” as the hen ob 
served when she turned up the worm. 


. Seventeen New Haven girls are taking a 
tramp through the White Mountains. The 
tramp is said to be enjoying himself. 


..There are “singing fish” in the Indian 
Ocean. They may be able to run over the 
scales, but it is not often they reach the “‘ high 
sea,” 


....'* Yes, [am pretty tired,” he said: ‘I sat 
up with a corpse.” ‘‘ Was it a wake?” asked a 
friend. ‘No,” heanswered, sadly: ‘It was not 
awake ; it was dead.” 


.... “An ex-editor is now a barber at Saginaw, 
Mich.,” writes the Norristown Herald, ‘He 
wields the scissors as fluently as ever, but he does 
more head work now.” 


....“* Which part of the cake will you take, 
Johnny?” “Oh! I'll take the soprano, I guess.” 
“The soprano! What do you mean?” “The 
upper part, of course, Ma!” 


.... British Tourists abroad: “ Ask him if he's 
got the directory.” ‘ Zr eske vous avey le Direo- 
toir, Monsieur?” “ Oh! non, Madame. Nous 
avons la République @ présent,”’ 


. Irish Professor in Chemistry: ‘‘The sub- 
stance you see in this phial is the most deadly 
of all poisons, A single drop placed on the 
tongue of a cat will kill the strongest man.” 


....General Butler says that he is not 
acquainted with all the gentlemen who are run- 
ning as Vice-Presidents on the people's ticket ; 
but, so far as he knows, they are all worthy mene 


... Mrs B.: “Are you going to celebrate 
your wooden wedding?” Mrs. C.: * No; my first 
wedding was a wooden one.” Mrs, B.: “Oh! it 
could not be, you know.” Mrs, C.: ‘It was. I 
married a blockhead.” 


.... There, now!” exclaimefl Mrs. Popinjuy, 
asatray of dishes went crashing to the floor, 
while the waiter was trying to put Popinjay’s 
quarter into his pocket. ‘That is what comes 
of tipping the waiter!” 


....“‘Have you ever read Chitty’s ‘ Black- 
stone?’” inquired a recent graduate of the 
Columbia Law School of a young lady. ‘No, 
I never did,” was the reply. ‘But I’ve read 
Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Moonstone.” 


..The speaker of the British House of Oom- 
mons, Mr. Brand, sald he would have wished to 
die in the service of the House, but his health 
forbade it, A Hibernian could not have per- 
petrated a more complete bull. . 


..-»'* You did not pay very close attention to 
the sermon, 1 fear, this morning.” ‘Oh! yes, 
I did, Mamma.” ‘“ Well, what did the minister 
say?” ‘'Hesaid the picnic would start at ten 
o’clock Thursday morning ; and oh! Ma, can I 
go?” 


....- Adolphus De Dude: “Oh! I was #0 em- 
barrassed. You can’t guess. 1 know I must 
have changed color, ye know.” Miss Blank: 
“Changed color? How fortunate!” Adolphus 
De Dude: “Fortunate, did you say?” Miss 
Blank: “Yea; 1 feared you would live to a green 
old age.” 


. A gentleman stopped recently at a railroad 
crossing in Ohio, where there were only two 
houses. Wishing a cup of tea for his wife, he 
knocked at the door of one of them, without 
effect. Knocking at the other brought to the 
front a comely Irishwoman. They had the fol- 
lowing conversation: ‘‘Can you get me a cup of 
tea, madam, for my wife?” “Indade, sor, I 
haven't a bit in the house.” ‘Well, is the lady 
who lives next door at home?” “‘Oh! nosor. The 
lady that lives next door is dead ; and since thin 
it’s mesilf that's occerpied both houses.” 


. "Where have you been, you young rascal?” 
angrily demanded Fitzgoober, as Pinder came 
sneaking in at the back door, late in the after- 
noon. ‘ Been to school,” slowly answered Pin- 
der, dropping his books and anxiously eying the 
strap his father dangled so tantalizingly. ‘Been 
toschool? Oh! you little liar. Do you think 
I'm to be fooled that easy? I went over to the 
academy and you hadn’t been there to-day, One 
of the boys said you had gone fishing. Now, 
what have you to say to that?” Gradually 
edging toward the door, and keeping-a chair be- 
tween him and his fether, Pinder reised his 
soulful eyes and innocently asked: ‘‘ Well, Pa, 
don’t fishes have schools?” 








/ Blinisterial Register, 


BASTEN, W. F., accepts call to Mansfield, Mass. 
COLLINS, D., Avondale, acceptscall to Perry, 
Kan. 


COOK, A., Jr., Galway, accepts call to South 
Richland, N. Y. 

GREAR, 8. J., accepts call to Sodorus, Ill. 

HALL, L. A., East Gloucester, accepts call to 
Ottawa, Ill. 

HARWOOD, C, G., Camden, Me., resigns. 

HUSTED, E. W., ord. in Bridgewater ch., 
Montrose, Penn, 

JONES, E. F., South Kingston, R. L., resigns. 

LAW, A. H,, ord. in Wymore, Neb. 

LOWRY, H. M., Colorado Springs, Col., resigns. 

MARTIN, Franx A., accepts call from South- 
port, N. Y. 

MERRILL, J. W., Sanbornton, accepts call to 
Middleboro, Mass, 

OSBORN, A. C., D.D., North Adams, Mass., re- 
signa. 

PECK, A, C., Belvidere, Ill., accepts call to Firat 
ch., Keokuk, Ia. 

PENDLETON, A. J., called to Fulton, Oswego 
County, N. Y, 

SHANK, W. H., ord. in First ch., Clayton, Dll, 

THAMES, T. B., Shelbyville, Ky., accepts call 
to North Star ch., Chicago, Til. 

THOMPSON, J. H., Owatonna, Minn., accepts 
mission work in North Springfield, Mo. 

TILSON, Jonaruan, accepts call to Rowley, 
Masa, 

aes — ys G.T., closes his pastorate in Sodorus, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BOARDMAN, Joszrn, Seabrook, N. H., invited 
to supply at Barton, Vt., a year. 

CHANDLER, Joseru, St. Clond, Minn., called to 
Strawberry Point, Ia, 

DUNNELS, F. .A., Andover Seminary, accepts 
call to Central ch., Bath, Me, 

JONES, D. 8., called to Red Cloud, Neb, 

KENT, Tuomas, accepts call to Creighton, Neb. 

KLLLIP, Ronzart, accepts call to Waverly, Neb. 

McDOUGALL, W. H., accepts call to North 
Cornwall, Conn. 

MUNGER, T. T., D. D., North Adams, Maas., 
called to Second ch., New London, Conn. 

NORTH, Ma. O. 8., advanced class in Hartford 
Seminary, called to First ch,, East Hartford. 

PARSONS, Joun, at Dayville (Killingly), Conn., 
resigns. 

POND, M. G., Union Seminary, class of 1884, 
called to Royalston, Mass, 

RAND, Witsvur, Barnet, Vt., accepts call to 
Waldoboro, Me. 

REDD, T. J., of Iowa Falls, called to Nashua and 
Bradford, Ia. 

REUTH, Jacon, of Sherrill’s Mount, resigns, 

RUTTER, P. J., Mancelona, Mich., resigns, 

SCOTT, Grorce H., accepts call to Rockland, 


Me. 
VAN AUKEN, H. H., Union City, Mich,, with- 
draws resignation. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALDERSON, 8. B., Maysville, Ky., called. to 
Washington Court House, O. 

ALEXANDER, Wii11am, Patterson, died re- 
cently in Oakland, Cal,, aged 79. 

BIRCHBY, H. G., of Union Theological Semin- 
ary, accepts call to a mission church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 

CALLISON, Henny M., C 

killed himself recently, w! 
ae aberration. 


ELLIOTT, 8. E., Apollo, Penn., will take a pas- 
torate in Dakota. 


HOOD, F. C., supplies New Castle, Ind. 


non i. ‘ed accepts call to Firat ch., Cording- 
ton, 


Ill., shot and 
in a fit of 


MoCANDLISH, Wituram, died recently in 
Omaha, Neb. 
eS wea call to Irish Grove 
weetwater, Ill. 


seme Francois L., Professor in Princeton 
cuales First ch., New York 


STONEROAD, Joxu, D, Deo Laurel Hill, Penn., 
died recently, ag 


WILLSON, 8. N., Lawrenceburg, accepts call to 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


a we J. "Mr 


Chor’ il, N. J. 
BROCK, J., called to Reformed (Dutch) ch, in 
Cooperaville, lo 
KRICKARD, A., Grand Mich, 
Reformed (Dutch) ch. in Passaic, N. J. 
Mvffatormed (Butch) ch tn" Mich 


Grona 7. 2 + hd 
pare z South, deck, ‘Sept 
Ba ome near Spit aged = 


MITS, BasTiax, ord. and inst, in Reformed 
. (Dutch) ch. at Stone Ridge, N. Y, 


Teed rooenaly fa Chanel an 


srUCK, 3. Sua, inst, in Bradford, Penn. 


VAUGHAN = i 


WORMBER, 
Reformed patch) ch. in 


acai * ] 
‘ormed (Dutch) ch. 


called to 
Center, 


scoepta call to Reformed 
we Wh, led Yo 
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Personalities. 


Ir is related of the Marquis de Leuville, the 
fiancée of Mra. Frank Leslie, that, being lately 
at Atlantic City, he stopped at the counter of a 
man with an air-gun, took a dozer shots, and 
inevitably got into a wrangle over the amount to 
be paid. His British accent and manners during 
the heated argument kept the crowd amused. 
The difference arose from the fact that, with his 
skill as a marksman, he had, by repeatedly hit- 
ting the bull’s eye, earned a rebate that right- 
fully liquidated the entire bill. “Say, boss,” 
said the proprietor, “I'll bet you ten dollars 
that you don’t get six bulls’-eyes outer ten shots ; 
and let that settle the whole business.” The two 
ten-dollar notes were put in the hands of a 
policeman. The missile, a feathered spike, 
struck the target half a foot aside from the 
center. He comprehended the trick. The gun 
was one which the rascal kept for juat such occa- 
sions. It was so arranged as to hit about six 
inches from the point of true aim. He uttered 
not a word of complaint. But the second shot 
rang the bull’s-eye bell, and so did the ensaing 
eight. ‘It’s as easy, me boy,” said he, “to 
aim just far enough to the left with a crooked 
gun as at the middle with a straight one.” And 
the Marquis walked off, while the crowd cheered 
amajn. 





..-Lord Ronald Gower was asked the usual 
question as to the common English notion of 
America, ‘* Well,” he answered, “ while it is true 
that intelligent tourists have carried back to 
England corrected ideas of your country, and 
have considerably disseminated them, our popu- 
lar belief is that you are rather wildand uncouth. 
You see, we estimate America and Australia as 
just about alike. Both have been countries for 
our fortune-hunters to seek gold and silver in, 
to raise cattle in, and to rough it in. That is 
the real reason for the belief, quite general in 
my country, that the States are pretty much all 
wilderness.” He thought, too, that the novel- 
ista and dramatists had so widely misrepresented 
the refined classes of Americans that readers 
and auditors received the impreseion that ladies 
and gentlemen were scarce on this continent. 
He had frequently met persons at home who 
thought that Canada contained nearly all the 
culture of the New World, ‘The funniest thing 
I have heard lately,” he remarked, ‘ was the ut- 
terance of a woman on a Long Branch boat, 
It waa evident that she had learned the French 
pronunciation of the name Pierre, and 80, when 
she spoke of the landing of the vessel at the iron 
pier, she called it the ‘ pee-air.’” 


. It is claimed by their friends, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Quincey A. Shaw, of Massachusetts, own 
the finest private gallery of pictures in New 
England, and that there are not, even in the 
private galleries in New York, such Rousseaus, 
Corots and Millets as bang in their house at 
Jamaica Plains. The collection of Millets in- 
cludes the loveliest water-colors and black-and- 
white sketches, and it is claimed that Mr. Shaw 
has now all the originals of that great artist in 
his possession. The entire collection of these 
and other masterpieces is valued at over a mil- 
lion of dollars. The owners of such canvases 
have not only encouraged art and patronized it 
thus liberally, but the charities and good works 
accomplished with their great wealth have been 
noteworthy examples to our millionaires, It 
could scarcely be otherwise, with their birth and 
traditions; for the son of a once leading phil- 
anthropist and the daughter of so distinguished 
a savant as Louis Agassiz, ought to be the gener- 
ous, cultivated people that they are. Mrs. Shaw 
has given fifty thousand dollars annually, for 
many years, until the present, for her kinder- 
gartens and other schools in Boston. 


..The anarchist Stellmacher, who was re- 
cently condemned to death in Vienna, has made 
repeated attempts to forward letters to his col- 
leagues, in which he begged them to smuggle 
his “beans into the cell. He meant dynamite 
bombs. He i“ tended to apply for a fresh trial, 
at which he would reveal important facts con- 
cerning the organization of the Anarchist con- 
spiracy as well as the manufacture of explosives ; 
but he would stipulate that, besides the exam- 
ining Judge, the President of the Tribunal, the 
Director of Police, and the Ambassador of Ger- 
many should be present as witnesses, as he 
would only make his revelations in the presence 
of these persons, Then, as soon as all should 
be assembled, he would propose the alternative 
that he should be liberated at once, or that he 
would throw the bombs, so that no one should 
escape alive. 


.. The Princess Metternich is fat, has a fine 
color in her cheeks, not due to rouge, and has 
kept up her spirits fairly well despite all reverses, 
and slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Recently she was observed to have some very 
serious moments as she stood before the French 
crown jewels, “Dear! dear!” she finally ex- 
claimed, “‘ How gay and frolicsome we used all 
to be at the fétes where these diamonds were 
worn! Whata good old time the reign of the 
Emperor was to all those who had easy access to 
him!” The ex-Empress Engenie, by the way, is 
at Carlsbad, living in absolute seclusion. 





School and College. 


At the annual meeting of the corporation of 
Brown University last week, President Robinser 
devoted a large part of his report to college 
sports. We make the following quotations: 


“The subject of college ‘athjetics’ has, within 
the past year, attracted to itself unusual attention, 
Among several of the older and larger colleges and 
universities, the question has arisen and been earn- 
estly discussed, whether the time has not now come 
for the adoption of some uniform regulations that 
shall contro] the c $s 80 frequently recurring 
between the athletic clubs of the different colleges. 
One of these games, football, itis charged, has de 
generated into methods bordering on the barbarous 
and brutal, while others bave engrossed so much of 
the attention of the players as seriously to interfere 
with the higher and real work for which colleges 
exist, One of the games, also, has sometimes 
brought the students taking part in it into such rela- 
tions with professiona) players and their following 
as to awaken apprehensions of serious demoraliza- 
tion, Attempts have been made among the faculties 
of the colleges immediately concerned tn these inter- 
collegiate contests, to unite on some uniform regu- 
lations that shall contro] them ; but thus far without 
success. In some of these contests, particularly 
those of football and boat-racing, the students of 
this University, I am glad to say, bave not, in 
recent years, been participants. Football and boat 
ing, however, both have their votaries with us; but 
matches in these occur only between the classes of 
our own college, or at most, with amateurs in the 
immediate vicinage of our city. In other athletic 
games, especially in base-ball, our students have 
participated to an extent that has proved neither 
profitable vo those participating, nor conducive to 
the best work on the part of the rest of the college. 
That some intelligent and systematic attention 
ought to be given in all our colleges to physical cul- 
ture, may be regarded as an universally accepted 
truth, That due provision, however, has not hith- 
erto been made for this part of education, in many 
ofour colleges, our own among others, cannot be 
denied, Within most of the colleges, athietic sports 
and games have had a sort of spontaneous growth 
among the students themselves, Out of the games 
have naturally sprung the intercollegiate contests; 
and the contests, by natural reaction, have greatly 
strengthened and widened, among the contesting 
colleges, an interest in all kinds of athletic sports. 
This interest uniformly culminates in the closing 
months of the college year, and too often interferes 
with legitimate college work. . . . Perhapssome 
more exact and stringent rules than this University 
now has for the regulation of the outside playing of 
its ball nine should be adopted. It may be the duty 
ofthe Faculty to devise and enforce such rules, 
The diMiculty, however, of enforcing regulations 
more stringent than exist in other colleges must be 
at once apparent. But that all games with profes- 
sional clubs should be prohibited would seem to be 
a matter of simple prudence. 1t would furthermore 
seem to be no more than reasonable that no playing 
with other than college nines should be permitted, 
ifrequiring absence from regular college duties; 
that no game should be played with any college so 
remote as to require more than one entire day's 
absence at a time from stated college work ; that the 
number of games a season with other colleges 
should be restricted to one and a return game with 
each college. . . As matters now stand, only 
a small portion of our students receive any persona] 
benefit from our athletic sports, Those who take 
part in them merely to fit themselves for the match 
games, too often run into hurtful extremes; others, 
engaging in them fitfully and unintelligently, fail of 
the good they might otherwise receive, while the 
majority, content with merely looking on and 
applauding, get no real benefit whatever from 
them.” 





..Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, issues a 
very handsome catalogue of historical and gen- 
eral descriptive information. It is well printed 
and profusely illustrated. Among her distin- 
guished alumni Kenyon numbers ex-President 
Hayes, Justice Stanley Matthews, Senator David 
Davis, and the late Edwin M. Stanton. 


...-Franklin College, of Franklin, Ind., had 
an attendance Jast year of 169 students, the 
largest number since 1872. The fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the college was cele- 
brated at its recent commencement. 


.. The total number of young men assisted by 
the American Education Society since its forma- 
tion in 1815, is 7,076, of whom 336 received 
financial help during the past vear, the disburse- 
ments amounting to $110,687.65. 


..The State University of Kentucky, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Genera) Asso- 
ciation of Colored Baptists in Kentucky, and 
situated in Louisville, was attended last year by 
205 students. 


...-The lectureships in Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y., include fourteen different sub- 
jects for senior year, ten for junior year, four 
for sophomore year, and three for freshman 
year, 


..The one hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of Leicester Academy was cele- 


brated in the old Worcester (Mass. ) County town 
of Leicester, on the fourth of September. 


.-The Pacific University and Tualatin 


Academy, of Forest Grove, Oregon, had an 
attendance, last year, of 186 students. Of these, 
twelve were in the university course. 


....The University of Virginia had a tota; 
ttendance, last year, of 208 students, represent- 
ing twenty states and territories. 





q 
Music, 

Tue Twenty-seventh Anoual Festival of the 
Worcester County Musical Association will take 
place in the city of Worcester, Mass., on the 
afternoons and evenings of the 23d, 24th, 25th, 
and 26th of the present mouth. The Board of 
Government have, with their accustomed zeal, 
spared no pains to render the coming recur- 
rence of the Festival as interesting and artistic 
as possible, and it is expected that the city and 
its fine old Town Hall will be crowded with 
musical pilgrims from all corners of the Middle 
and Eastern States, while the eight concerts are 
in progress. The engagements made by the Com- 
mittee have included Mme. Emma Fursch-Madi, 
Miss Emma Juch, Miss Emma 8. Howe, and Miss 
Bessie Hamlin, sopranos ; the contraltos will be 
Miss Agnes Huntingdon, Mme. Isabel Fassett 
and Miss Ita Welsh. The tenors appearing in- 
clude Mr. Charles A. Knorr, Mr. Charles R, 
Adams, Mr. C. Bartlett, Mr. Fred Harvey, and 
Mr. George J. Parker ; and the basses, the Messrs, 
A. E. Stoddard, Max Heinrich and D. M. Bab- 
cock, We note with particular pleasure the 
wise choice of Mme. Fursch-Madi to sustain the 
most responsible post during the Festival. This 
admirable singer, » dramatic soprano in every 
sense of the word, came to us with an honorable 
European reputation—which the éc/dt attaching 
to more noted names than hers more or less 
eclipsed. She has steadily risen in esteem here 
—good wine needs no bush; and, last Winter, 
to Mme. Fursch-Madi was due much the greater 
portion of whatever artistic success wavered 
about the performances at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. She is a truly great artist; 
and it was curious to observe how, in such 
operas as Gioconda or Don Giovanni, the criti- 
cal element of the audience insisted upon 
acquainting her with their pleasure in her 
efforts, and that her presence en scéne often 
made the act worth hearing, despite mere- 
tricious or incompetent partners. The names of 
the other vocal artists following Mme. Fursch- 
Madi’s are probably familiar to our readers, 
The instrumental virtuosi engaged are Herr 
Car! Faelten, pianist, Alfred de Séve and Bern- 
hard Listemann, violinists, and Mr. Wulf Fries, 
the well-known violoncellist, with others. The 
orchestra, under the accustomed direction of Mr. 
Zerrahn, will be of its usual dimensions and 
membership, and the chorus of the Association 
one of the very best in the country in material, 
balance, and training, and will appear in ful) 
force. The scheme of performances embraces a 
large number of most enjoyable details, which 
we cannot here spevify—quoting the more im- 
portant features only. At the First and Second 
Concerts, of Tuesday, the 23d, will be performed 
an excellent symphonic and other program,and(in 
the evening) Sir Henry Smart’s cantata of ‘‘ The 
Bride of Dunkerron.” Wednesday’s afternoon 
concert has for its principal numbers Schubert's 
C Major Symphony and Berlioz’s “ Flight into 
Egypt”; while the evening will be devoted to 
Verdi’s ‘‘Manzom” Requiem Mass, At the 
Fifth and Sixth Concerts, of Thursday, will be 
performed Bruch’s Cantata, ‘‘ Fair Ellen : or the 
Retief of Lucknow” (which attracted such inter- 
est last season), Schumann’s C Minor Concerto, 
a Haydn symphony, and Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Ma- 
ter,” besides a very elaborate miscellaneous pro- 
gram. Friday afternoon’s performance will 
offer Rubinstein’s ‘sacred opera,” ‘‘The Tower 
of Babel,” and Raff’s ‘‘Leonore Symphony.” 
The Festival will conclude with Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” sung on Friday night. From the 
above glance at a part of the work to occupy the 
Association during the week, it will be under- 
stood that the concerts of 1884 are likely to be 
especially enjoyable. In fact, with the pleasant 
Autumn weather, and the facilities for passing a 
week in this fine New England city, it would be 
difficult for the musically inclined to find a 
more agreeable excursion. The usual letters, 
descriptive of the Festival, will appear in Tux 
INDEPENDENT, in connection with this depart- 
ment of the paper. 





..-.A good deal of attention is just now being 
directed to the plagiarisms and imitations which 
Verdi has incorporated into his works. For a 
man with a remarkable fund of original melody, 
they are as inexplicable as they are indisputable. 
In the Musical Courier of this city, Mr. Ernest 
Saltus has been commenting upon the indebted- 
ness of the author of “‘ Aida” to the scores of 
Donizetti. Some years ago, ata Paris café, a 
well-known feuilletonist exclaimed, enthusias- 
tically : ‘‘ Verdi carries melody in his sleeve! All 
he has to do is to shake his arm and it pours 
out.” “Yes,” quietly answered an American 
gentleman, standing by. “And he wears his 
sleeves as do the Chinese pickpockets—extra 
wide; and the police can always find them full 
of stolen goods.” 


..A new German dramatic soprano, Frau 
Miehike, is exci loud ses from the Ber- 
lin Press. Sha in Salted _ r of a mar- 
velous voice in compass and quality, and critics 
speak of her stage presence as cent. 

..-The London Philharmonic Society has 

fered s ze of twent neas for the best 
lconesst ices for fall cochetea, All British 


and foreign composers may compete. 


Literature, 


L The prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be idered by us an eg to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


AMERICAN WORK IN THE POLAR 
SEAS.* 


Tne history of the last three centuries is 
a suggestive commentary on the reflection 
which is said to have inspired Martin Fro- 
bisher, in 1569, to push his ships into the 
Arctic ice; that the discovery of the north- 
west passage was the only thing left un- 
done in the world to make a man famous 
and fortunate. 

The strength of this impulse at that 
time, and the hold it took on the imagina- 
tion of brave and ambitious minds, is only 
difficult for us to conceive, because of the 
tremendous revolution which the last one 
hundred years have made in the prospect 
the world offers to ambition and enterprise. 
A reader, fresh from the perusal of Profes- 
sor Nourse’s latest volume, can hardly doubt 
that on brave and adventurous minds the 
magic of the pole isas potent as ever. The 
motive is different, but the charm is, per- 
haps, greater. It is no longer the hope of 
opening a commercial passage. The field 
of that ambition has been removed from 
the Arctic seas to the tropic belt of the 
American isthmus, and Professor Nourse 
has followed it thither with his accurate 
and graphic pen. 

But the removal of the commercial fea- 
tures from the case has had the effect, 
which minds of the highest order and the 
noblest ambition will never fail to appreci- 
ate, of intensifying the interest of the 
problem itself, and of making it one of 
those fields on which, ‘‘ nothing for re- 
ward,” strong, brave and . adventurous 
spirits aspire to reach the goal. 

The interest which the human race has 
in such a history as that given by Professor 
Nourse is too apt to be reckoned by its inci- 
dental results, such as the gain to com- 
merce, the contributions to knowledge, and 
the extension of man’s domination over 
the globe. Without disparaging the impor- 
tance of these results, we shall probably 
continue to cast a doubtful, if not a rueful 
eye at their sum tota], when balanced com- 
paratively against the cost in life, suffering, 
and treasure. 

is only when we get onto the higher 
ground of the lofty spirits, who ‘count 
not suffering, shame or loss,” that we do 
honor to the heroes of the Arctic explora- 
tions, or begin to see what the human race 
has gained by their achievements. 

In the old and never ending battle of 
man against Nature, in his struggle with 
difficulty and danger, and in the proof we 
get of the power that is in him to put him. 
self above circumstances, and to act on 
principles not worldly in their nature, 
such a history as Professor Nourse has 
written comes to its highest and best vindi- 
cation. 

‘The work he has undertaken is not 
one in which it is competent even for 
every expert author to awaken a general 
interest. It hus been already done in sec- 
tions, and on every section of the field. It 
would be too much to hope to excite again 
the emotions we had when we hung breath- 
less on Dr. Kane’s narrative, or followed 
with unabated interest Dr. Hayes or Mr. 
Hall. The Schwatka expedition can hard- 
ly be told better than by Mr. Gilder. The 
DeLong expedition will never be described 
with more of simple force and pathos than 
it has in the narrative already given. 

The field of Arctic authorship was not 
yet, however, covered by any of these 
works, and it is to the credit of Professor 
Nourse thut he saw what remained to be 
done. In the work before us he comes 
into no competition with the literary 
workers who have preceded him. No one 
will be the less disposed to read Dr. 
Kane’s chapters, or to peruse Mr. Gild- 
er’s, for having read Professor Nourse; nor, 
on the other hand, will these works prej- 
udice Professor Nourse’s chance to be 
read. His book stands on ground of its 
own, as the one complete and competent 














* AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE Ick Zones. Pre- 
pared Chiefly from Official Sources, by Prof. J. E. 
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survey of what American explorers have 
done in the polar zones. 

Professor Nourse gets into his subject 
expeditiously, with the briefest allusions to 
what was accomplished by such English 
navigators as Frobisher and Parry, or by 
such an explorer as Rae. He dwells a 
jittle longer on the first attempts made in 
the American colonies. He says nothing 
of the heroic endeavors of Barents. His 
name, so far as we remember, is men- 
tioned but once, and then incidentally. 
Sir John Franklin’s expedition was, in a 
sense, the foundation of the greatest 
achievements in all that followed, and had 
to be noticed more fully. It brought the 
strong motive of humanity into play, and 
acted powerfully on the imagination, as well 
as the generous feeling of men. 


Sir John is not the only Franklin whose 
name appears in connecticn with these 
Arctic explorations. Most readers of the 
work before us will dwell with gratified 
pride on the page which shows that our 
own Benjamin Franklin used his influence 
to raise money for the voyage of the 
‘‘ Argo,” in 1753, and did what he could to 
forward the subscription of £1,500 for the 
purpose. 

The number of English and American 
expeditions sent into the Arctic ice in 
search of Sir John Franklin between 1848 
and 1859, amounts to twenty-four, in thirty- 
eight ships, and six of them by land. Lady 
Franklin sent out five expeditions in six 
ships. The first and second Hall expedi- 
tions and that of Lieutenant Schwatka, 
undertaken later, were directed to the same 
end. 

The volume before us deals with the 
American co-operation in these achieve- 
ments. It properly begins with the first 
and second Grinnell expeditions, and em- 
braces in its development those of Lieut. 
John Rodgers, Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, and C. F. 
Hall, together with his voyage in the ‘‘ Po- 
laris,’” De Long’s cruise with the relief 
ships sent to the ‘ Polaris,” Schwatka’s 
sledge journey, the ‘ Jeannette” expedi- 
tion, the Antarctic cruise of Admiral (then 
Licutenant) Wilkes, and the history of the 
Greely expedition, down to the failure of 
the ‘* Yantic,” and ‘‘ Proteus” to relieve 
him. The volume ends with a statement 
of the objects and positions of the Arctic 
observers with Lieutenant Greely, and 
under the direction of the U. 8. Signal 
Service. 

As far as events, names and heroic 
achievements go, this is a long history, and 
one to be proud of. It loses nothing of 
its interest nor of its importance in Pro- 
fessor Nourse’s hands. The merit of lis 
work is its summary and comparative 
treatment of the entire American co-opera- 
tion. 

‘The limitation of the work to American 
explorers is both a gain and aloss. From 
the exclusive standpoint of American his- 
tory it is a gain; but from the broader and, 
we are tempted to say, generous stand- 
point of general polar exploration, it is a 
loss. 

On such ground as this nationality is ab- 
sorbed, if anywhere on this earth, in hu- 
manity. Polar exploration is an object of 
interest which affects the imagination and 
commands the attention of men by its own 
magic power; and while we are glad to 
know what has been done by our own peo- 
ple, and cannot suppress some. exultation 
in comparing it with the record made 
by other nations in the same field, still we 
confess to a wish that Professor Nourse had 
enlarged his plan, and given us the whole 
instead of a part, or, if this is too much for 
the one volume he projected, that he had 
set down, in brief, parallel notes what other 
explorers were doing at the same time, and 
not left Dr. Kane and the rest of them so 
totally alone in their work in the Arctic 
seas, 

As to the question of reaching the pole, 
while Professor Nourse believes that it will 
continue to attract the interest of the 
world, and shows no disposition to discour- 
age the attempt to reach it, he is of the 
opinion that the evidence, as it now stands, 
puts it beyond the range of human power. 

The polar sea theory, for which Dr. 
Hayes contended, he dismisses, and holds, 
with Captain Nares and with Koldwey, 
that the evidence is against it. He doubts 
the meteorological theory of a warmer at- 








mosphere at the pole, and meets those who 
hope to reach it by sledge journeys over 
the ice with discouraging conclusions as to 
what they may expect to encounter. 

The world has learned to receive such 
vaticinations with indifference, and to be- 
lieve that, if the motive is sufficient, the 
end will be reached. As the case now 
stands, the American flag has gone nearest 
to the pole, and American explorers have 
laid down the latest bold lives on the shore 
of the Arctic Sea. The same courage and 
skill which planted these steps where they 
are will urge other explorers to press be- 
yond; and it is impossible to believe that, 
while there remains in human breasts the 
spirit which is fed and fired by such histo- 
ries as the one before us, there will not be 
others pressing on, through ice, famine and 
cold, toward the unsolved mystery of the 
pole. 


Professor Nourse’s volume is embellished 
with numerous good illustrations, and pro- 
vided with an excellent and indispensable 
circumpolar map. It deserves the success- 
ful sale we understand it is already re- 
ceiving. 


=_>- 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF REV- 
ENUE,* 


Mr. Exuis H. Roserts has won a good repu- 
tation both in politics andin journalism. When 
it was announced that he would deliver a course 
of lectures in Cornell University on the “‘ Protect- 
ive Tariff,” there was reason to hope that he 
would add a valuable contribution to the liter- 
ature on the subject. This hope, we are sorry 
to say, has been disappointed. The bock isa 
mere compilation. It bears distinct marks of 
having been madeto order. There are, it is true, 
a great many interesting statistics, and some in- 
teresting ideas. But neither the ideas nor the 
facts are well digested, nor will they always stand 
the test of critical examination. Among many 
instances of misstated fact, we select one for 
special notice, not because of its intrinsic impor- 
tance, but because it occurs in a field with which 
Mr. Roberts ought to have been thoroughly 
familiar. On page 95 in his history of “ Amer- 
ican Methods and Results,” he says ‘‘The aver- 
age rates attained in 1813 the extreme altitude 
of 69.03 per cent. This is by far the highest av- 
erage ever attained in our customs. . .. . 
[In 1815] the duties fell to the low average of 
6.84 per cent, aminimum which is unprecedented 
in our records, The statutc-books will prove 
that these fluctuations were due not to legisla- 
tion, but to the vagaries of commerce upon an 
identical basis; for the War duties would not 
cease by their terms until the 17th of February 
1816,” etc., etc. Mr. Roberts was for some time 
on the Committee of Ways and Means. In that 
capacity he must have had something to do with 
United States Treasury statistics, and ought to 
have learned the difference between entries of 
revenue collected and those of revenue accruing. 
The revenue which accrued in 1815 wae hardly 
any of it entered as ‘collected” till 1816. If 
Mr. Roberts ever knew this, be has forgotten it. 
If he had looked at figures of revenue accruing, 
he would have found the percentage remarkably 
cons'ant. But what he actually does is to com- 
pare duties accruing in war time with a subse- 
quent set of imports in time of peace, and then 
talks about “‘ the vagaries of commerce upon an 
identical basis.” If he bad stopped to think, he 
would have remembered that the amount of im- 
ports returned in those days included only duti- 
able goods, and that there was almost nothing in 
the list which at that time paid under 8 per cent. ; 
so that it would have been inipossible for the 
average duties to fall to 6.84 per cent. But he 
did not stop to think. He got his figures from 
the Bureau of Statistics’ report for 1872. He 
paid no attention to the significant statement, 
‘but little value is attached to the estimates.” 
He did not consider whether he was interpret- 
ing them in the right sense ; he did not go to the 
state papers to verify them. They suited his 
line of thought, and he stated them without re- 
serve, as illustrations of the absurd things which 
commerce would do. And yet this mistake was 
made at the pcint where he ought to be strong- 
est. Let us now turn to an example of his theo- 
ries. 

“The excess of such commodities [as you are 
striving to produce) above the demand of the hour 
constitutes the wealth of an individual or a nation. 
This excess of production over consumption is the 
triumph of civilization, the measure of progress, the 
indication of national power and greatness.” 

From 1874 to 1877 the statistics of iron pro- 
duction show that at the end of each year one- 
third of the year’s product was lying unsold in 
the producers’ hands. A few years later the 
whole product was being sold and used as fast as 
it could be brought into market. It was the 
same way in other trades, as far as we can ob- 

* GOVERNMENT REVENUE: ESPECIALLY THE AMER- 
1CAN SxsTeM. An Argument for Industrial Freedom, 
against the Fallacies of Free Trade By Exviis H. 
pee Boston: Heuhton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo, pp. 








tain statistics. Which represents true prosper- 
ity. the time of large unconsumed surplus, or 
the time of smail stocks and quiet consumption? 
There can be no doubt about the answer. The 
country was most prosperous when the goods 
were most rapidly used—when there was an act- 
ive circulation which brought them at once into 
the hands of men by whom they were wanted, 
and could be employed to advantage. Itisa 
great deal better for the community that every- 
body should be working and eating than that 
half should be working and two-thirds starving, 
even though the visible supply of commodities 
be increased in the latter case. Mr. Roberts 
might possibly object that in the years of pros- 
perity we were increasing our permanent invest- 
ment. But unless we are using this permanent 
investment all the time, and making it minister 
directly to consumption it is a source of weak- 
ness rather than strength. And Mr. Roberts is 
not thinking of permanent investment. He 
says, speaking of the progress of a nation under 
these circumstances ; ‘‘ Gradually you will gather 
a surplus, and put it intomoney.” A curious 
combination of the old mercantilist ideas with 
the theories of Karl Marx. 

Tn his chapter on the incidence of taxation, he 
makes some remarkable statements, particularly 
with regard to the effect of a land tax. As these 
are contrary to the prevailing ideas, we have a 
right to expect some attempts at proof. But no 
such attempts are made and the statements have 
only the weight of mere assertions, 

We have not space to follow the arguments of 
the book into their detail. Our limits will not 
permit us to take up the general question of free 
trade vs. protection, We can only say that, 
whatever the merits of the question as a whole, 
it cannot be safely argued from the assumption 
that surplus production constitutes the true 
measure of wealth, whether it gets into the hands 
of the right consumer or not, and that, therefore, 
if production is taken care of, trade will take 
care of itself. Nor can an author be trusted to 
make comparisons between the conditions in 
America and Europe, if he deals with his facts 
in general as he does with the question of rail- 
road fares. He is anxious to prove that they are 
lower in the United States. To that end, he 
compares our standard rates with those of the 
European first class ; he compares our emigrant 
rates with European second class ; and concludes 
with the triumphant statement, ‘‘We have no 
third class fares on railroads in the United States, 
because we have no people who are willing to 
travel as third class passengers.” When we con- 
sider that the great part of the travel in Europe 
is third class, and that the speed and comfort of 
third class travel is far superior to that of our 
emigrant travel, the unfairness of such a com- 
parison becomes obvious, and throws doubt upon 
the fairness and candor of a great many other 
comparisons, whose pertinence it is not 80 easy 
to test. 


_— 


RECENT FICTION. 


A Palace Prison isa fearful account of the 
torments endured by a young and lovely girl in- 
carcerated in an asylum for the insane. We say 
account, because the supposition is inevitable 
that it is a record of facts, which, if at all exag- 
gerated by transfusion into a narrative, have 
not intentionally been so enlarged upon. If A 
Palace Prison 1s mere fiction, it ought never to 
have been written, as it must inevitably fill the 
minds of those having to restrain friends near 
or dear to them in our public institutions for the 
insane, with sickening apprebensions, If the 
story is truth under a veil, some key ought to 
accompany it which will expose so shocking a 
condition of affairs to authoritative correction, 
Under the circumstances, the book is uncalied- 
for and harmful. Its literary merit is very 
slight; but for its power to give a reader par- 
ticularly bad dreams we can vouch, There is 
one point taught by it of practical value—one 
only, and that not new and not as unheeded as a 
few years ago—that the vast establishments to 
which we commit helpless relatives and friends, 
from within the walls of which their cries with 
difficulty reach the outside world of redress, 
must be subject to a never-sleeping eye of the 
closest inspection. Every day, every hour must 
be a “visiting” one, and the commissioners or 
‘*Board” must not be satisfied with any super- 
ficial evidences of the welfare of the unhappy 
objects of their care. 

In the ‘‘ Standard Library” is included a small 
compendium entitled the Wit, Wisdom and 
Philosophy of Jean Paul Fred. Richter. It is 
edited by Giles P. Hawley. Richter’s prismatic 
thoughts are less apt to lose by separation from 
their surroundings than might be supposed. 
Indeed, so great is the mass of his literary work, 
in which they are imbedded, that one who has not 
much time for belles-lettres, but desires to get 
some idea of the originalities of “The Only,” can 
take this little book in hand with profit. Epi- 
grams, opinions, definitions and queries are un- 
set from many of their marvelous author's best 
pages and classified undef such heads as “ Na- 
ture,” ‘ Authorship,” “Art,” and so on. 
Longer excerpts, as the marvelous ** Dream of 
the Universe,” ‘ Adam’s Address to Eve,” etc. 
are duly noticeable. The usefulness of the col- 








lection is, however, seriously impaired by the 
failuré to cite the particuler sources of the se- 
lections, and it would have’ been equally well to 
take them from each book in chronological order 
and group them under an appropriate title, 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls,) 

L’ Evangéiisté, M. Daudet’s newest study and 
story, is evidently a work which the delightful 
novelist has written with the extremest care. 
Primarily, it is the author’s violent protest 
against a religious movement of which he has 
but a superficial appreciation ; against which his 
nationality and education antagonize him thor- 
oughly. But the story deals quite as actively 
with some of the tenderest relations of human 
hearts, the keenest pangs of earthly emotion, 
mingled into its persistent satire. Each char- 
acter in itis depicted with that extraordinary 
individuality for which Daudet has hardly a 
rival. The book is almost unique in the wealth 
of material which he has compressed into it, 
From a purely religious standpoint L’ Zvangé- 
listé will receive conflicting judgment, according 
to the individual prejudices of readers, fur or 
against the method of evangelization advocated 
by the Salvation Army, As a story it is one of 
the most intense, picturesque, and powerful of 
its writer’s superb group, (New York: The 
same, ) 

Himself Again, by J, ©. Goldsmith, we 
finda story of American rural life, flimsy in 
texture, often extremely coarse in execution, 
and with a desperate improbability for its bone 
and sinew. Nevertheless, it is quite impossible 
to help being entertained by that portion of the 
author’s natural, whimsical humor and his in- 
tolerancy of shams, when he restrains bimself 
within the bounds of reverence and decorum. 
Nor can we deny thas hischronicle of the young 
minister's life in Manchester is diverting, and 
possibly not much caricatured from a broad 
foundation of fact. (New York: The same.) 

The modestly anonymous author of The 
Shadow of the War has written a painstaking 
and vigorous little novel, taking for his epoch 
one by no means hackneyed, nor, by such stories 
as Judge Tourgee’s, made hors concours—the 
few years of storm and stress which came imme- 
diately after the Civil War. The tale busies itself 
with the family history of a quiet Northern 
household, who have come Southward to plant 
cottonfields and retrieve broken finances just 
after the great vonflict closed. The writer hasa 
dignified yet easy style. Such incidents as the 
lynching of the Negro felon, the trial of Nixon 
and Graham, and other less exciting episodes, 
are effectively utilized. The political spirit of 
The Shadow of the War is singularly equable 
and impartial, and it is a contribution to the 
fiction of the Reconstruction period not to be 
overlooked, (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 

Miss Ludington’s Sister is a little book which 
has managed to set the popular tongue discus- 
sing and praising it to a degree that we confess 
is not complimentarily explicable. The central 
and psychologic idea of the story is more fan- 
tastic than happy, and it is so gossamer-likea 
s>phism, that, from first to last, we are notin 
mental or spiritual accord with it. Nor is ite 
carrying-out graceful ; and the closing material- 
ization of its heroine into flesh and blood, makes 
us lay it down feeling of the wet blauket all 
over itand us. Mr, Bellamy’s hand is a natu- 
rally artistic and literary one ; but his book faile 
to bring about the effect which he visibly aims 
at in every page. (Boston: J. R, Osgood & Co,) 

The sub-title of Mr. Herbert E, Chase’s A 
Double Life, is, like the old clerk's tune, ‘of his 
own invention.” Mr, Chase defines his story as 
“‘A Hypnotic Romance,” It is a book which 
attempts to be weird, and is only extravagant; 
thrilling, and is, alas! burlesque ; exciting, and is 
the exciter not of the nerves but smiles, The 
mysterious hero is a truly vague and shadowy 
personality, Professor Barlow, a more moderately 
substantial bore, and, altogether, we take more 
comfort than from any one else in the book in the 
large-souled Carrie Brown, its heroine, who ex- 
temporizes on the reed-organ, and when asked to 
choose a song to sing to her mother, moves 
toward the music-rack, and replies in cold biood, 
“I will sing them all.” (New York: 8. W. 
Green’s Sons.) 

Dr. Wm. A. Hammond’s Lal is at once an 
enjoyment and a surprise—though why an emi- 
nent physician and one of broad culture and lit- 
erary attainments should not write a vigorou® 
and successful novel if he sets his hand and 
mind to it, is more than we can say, except that 
many have been called but few shown themselves 
chosen, The wild surroundings of mountain 
and mining life in the West are boldly gathered 
about Dr. Hammond's heroine, and the Polish 
patriot, representing the refining influences of 
European civilization, is brought into fine relief 
in his isolation amid such savage scenery end 
semi-savage existence. We will not sketch the 
plot of Lal and thereby diminish the reader's 
interest in its closely interwoven threads and 
resolution. We may hazard the opinion that it 
is a story not for the average woman’s eye, and 
speak in general praise of its originality and 
power. Theodora Willis is an excrescence in it, 
and the share she has in it is so unessential that 
it distracts and annoys us. Theodora Willis, 
however, is forgotten,* with all her tentative 
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researches in biology and Darwinism, when such 
figures as unlearned, frank Lal, the villainous 
Jim Boaler and Luke Kittle, or one of a dozen 
intense yet never extravagant situations are 
reached. There are chapters which Mr. Bret 
Harte might have dictated, and Dr. Hammond's 
insight into “such soft society” must bewilder 
the honored ex-Surgeon-General’s friends not a 
little. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

Mr. Lafoadio Hearn has banded together in 
his charming little volume, entitled Stray Leaves 
Jrom Stray Literature, a handful of brilliants 
from the folk-lore of Hindustan and Persia, 
China and the gray North, Polynesia and the 
Rabbi's crabbed tomes. Mr, Hearn frankly con- 
feases his indebtedness to translators for these 
fascinating fairy and other stories, rather than 
to their originals; but unconventional fancy 
and national color is so vital in them, that we 
doubt if we lose much by receiving them second 
hand. The lovely legead of the “ Bakawali,” 
the hideous ‘“ Corpse Demon,” the parable of 
the ‘‘ Sow of Misfortune,” or the exquisite story 
of “Natalika”—these are tales to be read and 
remembered, veritable contes des fées, for the 
bearded and white-haired children. We are 
sorry that want of space forbids our transcrib- 
ing even the shortest of these seductive legends ; 
but to begin to set down one would be to wish 
to relate a dozen. Besides, the book haga 
stronger spell as one advances through it, chap- 
ter by chapter, and we cordially advise all cun- 
ous in comparing the workings of Occidental, 
Oriental, or other imaginations, to lay hold of 
this little collection at once and settle them- 
selves in arm-chairs for an afternoon’s pleasure, 
(Boston : J. R. Osgood & Co.) 

We have only one quarrel with Miss Jewett’s 
A Country Doctor. It is too long, too hopelessly 
inactive, Its studies of New England character 
are of microscopic accuracy and clearness; the 
atmosphere of New England’s green slopes and 
fields and breezy hills is perfectly conveyed ; but 
the book wants just that stimulation and move- 
ment from one point to another without which 
no story can hold our attention, It is so quiet 
& novel that it falls into the quag of dullness, 
Chapters here and there, this natural, pleasant 
dialogue, that entertaining scene or description, 
will be duly appreciated ; but the novel is not 
one, unless we are needlessly fearful, for even a 
very unexacting reader to “ gostraight through,” 
travel he or she never so slowly, It is stagnant. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Tip-Cat is a worthy pendant to 
Toosey’s Mission” and the 
pathetic “Laddie,” although we, perhaps, 
ought not to speak of the anonymous 
author's bulkier book as subordinate to her two 
initial sketches. In all three there is, nevor- 
theless, the same grace and simple beauty of 
style, similar exquisite employment of the slen- 
derest threads ef plot and harmony of general 
execution. In Tip-Cat let no one look for wars 
or rumors of wars, and love, even, sinks into 
the shade, compared with the devotion of a 
gallant, sweet-dispositioned young English lad, 
who finds himself and his two little sisters lett 
penniless, carne their common bread with un- 
selfish nobleness and—wins his reward. The 
bite of English humble life are as cleverly in- 
troduced as in the earlier stories, and one 
knows not which highest to laud, its humor, its 
grace or its purity and actual helpfulness. The 
title was not a wise choice, nor called for by the 
prominence of the actor in the story, whose 
nick-name it is; and a better rounded conclusion 
would have been more artistic. However, we 
have not the heart to criticise the absence of 
one or two artificial elements in so perfect a 
ataudy in unselfish real life. (New York: E. & 
J. B. Young & Co.) 


——— $< 


.- The arts of oratory and rhetoric bear a re- 
lation to free institutions which has always made 
their study attractive in American schools,and the 
history of this study in this country is extremely 
interesting. On the whole we have no reason to 
be ashamed of the results, certainly not as they 
stood forty years ago. Since that time there is 
more question about them, The old method of sol- 
id training and much practice under critical di- 
rection, has yielded to professional and technical 
training. The boys began todeclaim and spout, 
and the more they were put under teachers the 
tamer the whole performance became, not for 
the reason, as is pow easy to sce, that technical 
drill took the life out of it, but because the 
technique itself was not fundamental and 
thorough enough, and especially failed to reach 
the deep foundations of Nature. Dr. Rush drove 
a furrow through the field, but it may be 
doubted whether he was apprehended for what 
he was worth by more than an exceedingly small 
company, among whom Mr, James E. Murdoch 
is pretty much the only one now remaining to 
be mentioned. It is not our purpose to estimate 
the amount and value of his services, which, we 
will say, however, do not grow less on acquaint- 
ance with them, so much as to reckon them into 
the new movement for a deeper and better study 
of the arts of oratory and of rhetoric. The voice, 
especially, is now so much better understood, 
that an American mayas surely and as easily 
put himself in possession of a well-trained, pow- 
erful, and musical organ, and method of using 
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it, at home as anywhere. Mr. Murdoch’s recent 
manual on a “Living Language,” has been 
noticed by us as an example of this better kind 
of work. Another, in the same line, though it 
applies directly to written discourse, is The Prin- 
ciples of Written Discourse, by Prof. Theodore 
W. Hunt, Ph.D., of the College of New Jersey, 
at Princeton, a suggestive and original man- 
ual, which we have wholly read, most of it 
with great satisfaction, though the part on 
Prosody and Poetry is of less value, and 
the original and suggestive matter is not 
distributed evenly through all parts of the 
remainder. The grand feature of the book is 
that the treatment applied to the subject raises 
it from the department of pedagogic rhetoric 
to that of philosophy. This is done in the 
first touch of the subject and by the help of the 
sound conceptions of the best periods of the 
ancient classic masters. The position is sus- 
tained by a method which connects the art of 
discourse, written or spoken, with the science of 
mind, and which reaches, by this means, both the 
freedom and the limitations of the subject. The 
manual is not advanced in the sense of being 
abstruse or technical, but it presumes some 
previous study and acquaintance with other dis- 
cussions of the subject. It is divided into two 
general parts, of which the first is devoted to 
the technical elements and principles of Dis- 
course, and the second to the larger critical con- 
ceptions which enter into the philosophy of the 
subject. Some of the sections in this part are 
too meagerly discussed to answer any further 
purpose than that of suggestion or illustration. 
An example is ‘The Syllogism” (p. 232, 88.). Some 
of the definitions are more like a theorem than 
a definition, as, for example, this, of Discourse : 
* Given the Materials of Thought and a Definite 
Object in view, Discourse is such a selection and 
adaptation of these materials and their presenta- 
tion in such a form as best to secure the Defi- 
nite Object.” This definition brings into notice 
a certain confusion between written and spoken 
discourse, which hangs about the whole treatise, 
but does not affect seriously its method of treat- 
ment nor the intrinsic value of the philosophic 
method in which every point is approached and 
treated in connection with the rest. Without 
exhausting the topics, and, while leaving much to 
be desired in their treatment, it is a really splen- 
did gereralization, which illuminates the whole 
field and will richly repay students who are 
capable of entering into the subject by the 
study of its methodology or of its philosophy. 
(A. C, Armstrong & Bon.) 


.... We called attention, in Tux InpereNDENT 
of May 29th, to a volume of Alfred St. John- 
ston’s recent explorations in the Samoan and 
Fiji Islands, ‘* Camping Among Cannibals,” A 
companion volume, valuable for comparison, 
and particularly so as enabling the reader to 
press his researches back as far as possible into 
the carlier sources of knowledge concerning 
these Polynesian races, is Samoa a Hundred 
Years Ago and Long Before, by George Turner, 
LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) This volume contains 
the ethnological and archwological material taken 
from a previous publication by the same author, 
who has been himself engaged in mission work 
in this field in connection with the London Mis- 
sionary Nociety since 1840. In 1861 he pub- 
lished a volume of notes on native life, under the 
title of “‘ Nineteen Years in Polynesia.” Since 
that time he has pursued the same line of study 
with unrelaxed interest, and has now published 
the present volume on the basis of the archwo- 
logical and ethnological contents of the previous 
work, with the results of subsequent investiga- 
tions incurporated into it. The volume is intro- 
duced to the public with a flattering preface by 
the distinguished ethnological scholar, Mr. E. B. 
Tylor, F, R. 8. It gives detailed accounts of the 
religious beliefs and customs of the people of 
Samoa, and twenty-three other Polynesian 
islands, together with descriptions of their earl- 
iest known customs and aboriginal history and 
civilization. Cannibalism has long been discon- 
tinued, but traces of the practice yet remain ; 
and our author tells of culprits carried, swung 
on a pole, wrapped in leaves and put into a hole 
in the ground, with no fire in it, but made like 
the old cannibal oven and still used in terrorem, 
When war is threatened, the weaker tribe, in the 
hope of averting the storm, send representa- 
tives to make an abject submission in their 
name, a part of which is an invitation to roast 
them aud cut them up like pigs, acted out in 
pantomine. The customs as to marriage and 
divorce and the relations of the sexes, as to the 
trades, and as to the holding of property are 
fully described. Samoa seems to have been a 
socialistic community. The communistic prin- 
ciple has long been in force there, and its effect 
on the people is precisely what its opponents in 
more energetic societies have believed that it 
would be. It has had the one good effect of 
saving the Samoans from the spectacle of men 
dying of hunger,and they cannot understand 
how men should suffer when other people around 
them have anything to share with them. They 
have, however, paid the dear price for this ex- 
emption, that the nerve of ambition is owt, and 
no one has a motive to do anything on his own 
account, The volume contains some valuable 





Polynesian vocabularies and a meteorological 


register, showing the wonderful steadiness of 
the Samoan climate. 


....The last volume in Prof. William Knight's 
* Philosophic Classies for English Readers” is 
Vioo, by Prof. Robert Flint, of the University of 
Edinburgh. (J. B. Lippincett & Co.) Professor 
Flint has a comparatively new field for English 
readers. Vico has been introduced to French 
students in Michelet’s selections from his works. 
In Italy his influence has been very great, owing 
partly to the peculiarly Italian character of his 
mind, and partly to the anticipations of modern 
thought that have been discovered in him by 
such admiring students as Signor Marini. His 
life and work carry the reader critically and 
comparatively over the ground of modern phi- 
losophy. Professor Flint writes with the first 
interest ef a discoverer. His sketch is full 
enough to give the outlines of the philosopher's 
system, and a sketch of his influence on Italian 
thought. 


— $< —————____ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mx. Epegar Fawcoett’s romance in The Our- 
rent, ‘‘ Mildred Allaire,” has reached chapters in 
the thirties. 





. A second edition of Mr. Oskar Guttmann’s 
“The Gymnastics of the Voice” is now being 
extensively sold, 


....Dr, George Macdonald is writing a pre- 
face for the translation of a book which has ex- 
cited some stir in Scandinavia, “ Letters from 
Hell.” 


. A disquisition upon ‘‘ The Old Schoo!s and 
Masters of France” is about to appear from a 
London house. The subject is capable of most 
entertaining treatment. 


.. The Messrs, Cupples, Upham & Co., have 
just published an ingenious “‘ Book of Fate,” 
the omens and portents in it being quotations, 
tastefully illustrated. Its author is a Boston 
anonyme, 


.-»Part I of Admiral Porter’s romance, 
‘Allan Dare and Robert Le Diable” (D. Apple- 
ton & Co,), will be ready on September 15th. 
The book is to be published in nine fortnightly 
parts, and each part is to contain an illustration 
by Alfred Fredericks. 


. The revision of the Old Testament, which, 
it was hoped, would be out this year, will prob- 
ably not make its appearance before early in 
1885. The eighty-fifth and last session of the 
English Revision Committee has been held; but 
months must intervene before the complete 
work can be given to the public. Nothing is 
positively known ef any changes made in the 
old version, the revisers on both sides of the 
Atlantic having kept their pledge of secrecy. 


. Dr. Dio Lewis has requested the literary 
press to insert the following card : 
** OFFICE OF Dio Lewis's Monthly, ’ 
Bis_e Housk, New York, Aug. 12th, 1884. f 

‘MR. Eprron:—Dear Sir: I have at length gained 
possession of my magazine—Dio Lewis’s Monthly. 
Hereafter, ali communications to its editor or pub- 
lisher, and al] business about my books, must be 
addressed Dio Lewis, Bible House, New York. 

“Those who have sent money to others for Dio 
Lewis’s Monthly, or for his books, and have received 
nothing in return, will please communicate with me 
at once. 

“ Very respectfully, Dio LEwis.” 

....The name of the late Smith Sheldun stands 
connected with much of the theological litera- 
ture of twenty years ago. Among the works 
published by him were Kendrick’s edition of 
Olshansen’s commentaries, the successive vol- 
umes of Spurgeon’s Sermons, and many works 
on Baptist doctrines and polity, such as Wayland’s 
‘Principles and Practices.” Mr. Sheldon was 
personally a cheerful and sociable man, who will 
be pleasantly remembered by very many who 
met him merely once or twice. 


...A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, an- 
nounce for early publication a ‘Manual of 
Preaching,” by Prof. Franklin W. Fisk, D.D., for 
the last twenty-five years Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric in Chicago Theological Seminary. The 
work is intended to set forth and illustrate the 
principles and rules of Homiletics in a brief and 


‘practical manner. Although chiefly designed 


for theological students and young ministers, it 
is believed that the treatise will be of service to 
older pastors. Reference is made to the most 
recent literature both of the pulpit and of works 
on Homiletics. 


..Mr. W. D. Howells will contribute to The 
Century, during the coming year, a series of 
descriptive papers on the life, society, customs, 
etc., of the cities of northern Italy, beginning 
with several on Florence, to be entitled “A 
Florentine Mosaic.” The Century's wood-cuts, 
after the etchings of Whistler, Haden, and 
others, are already well known, and it is 
announced that Mr. Howells’s series will be illus- 
trated with reproductions of etchings by Joseph 
Pennell, who accompanied the author through 
Italy during the preparation of the series. 

...-Another historical romance, by Lucy Ellen 
Guernsey, entitled, ‘“Loveday’s History. A 
Tale of Many Changes,” will be published in a 





few days by Thomas Whitaker. The same pub- 
lisher has also nearly ready ‘“‘Gold and Glory ; 
or, Wild Ways of Other Days. AStory of Early 
American Discovery,” by Grace Stebbing ; “The 
Children’s Pilgrimage,” by L. T. Mead ; “‘ Castle 
Comfort,” by Mrs. W. J. Hays ; ‘Anna Cavaye,” 
by Sarah Doudney; “Dorothy,” by T. M. 
Browne; and ‘‘ Walter Alison and His Friends 
and Foes,” by the author of the ‘ Three 
Chums.” 


...-The Messrs, Cassell & Co., (limited,) an- 
nounce for immediate publication Mr. W. Bar- 
neby’s “‘Life and Labor in the Far, Far West; 
Being Notes of a Tour in the Western States, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, and the North- 
west Teritory” ; ‘Simon Peter ; His Life, Times 
and Friends,” by Edwin Hodder ; ‘‘Workingmen 
Co-operators ; What They Have Done and What 
They are Doing; an Account of the Artisans’ 
Co-operative Movement in Great Britain, with 
Information How to Promote it,” by Arthur H. 
Dyke Acland, M.A. ; and ‘‘ Photography for Am- 
ateurs ; a Non-technical and Practical Guide,” 
by T.C. Hepworth. The last-named little book 
is said to be an admirable assistant. 


——_ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owmg to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced wnte the size and form as printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, eto, 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereaster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures 0; booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An Increased Interest 
in Social Meetings 


Can be had from the use of Dr. Robinson’s 
“Spiritual Songs for Social Worship.” ‘A very 
decided power in our prayer meeting,” is what 
one pastor calls it, Another says: “*Tts pres- 
ence in the vestry has materially increased the 
attendance upon our meetings.” The price is 
one great point. Here is a book of 553 choice 
hymns and 830 of the best tunes that can be col- 
lected, printed on tinted paper and strongly 
bound in full cloth, with red edges, for only 50 
cents. The hymn edition (fall cloth, also) costs 
20 cents. It is widely used in mission churches 
as a book for all services, and for colleges and 
schools it is just what is needed. Yale and 
Princeton Theological Seminaries have adopted 
it. 146th thousand now ready. Send 50 cents 
for a sample copy to THe Century Co., 33 East 
17th Street, New York. 


Recent Publications, 


WALTON’s COMPLETE ANGLER, Mason's 
edition, with 8 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
A new and elegant edition of this quaint old classic, 
printed on fine calendered paper, in clear and hand- 
come type, with all the illustrations of Major's edition. 


“In all respects one of the most complete and at- 
peskee forme in which this cheruning ngtieh classic 
n given to the public, We know of no edition 
= 0 whic h the students can find this notabie work more 
deli mttgily i completely presented for study or 
reading. ian Union, 


SnD LUPTER POEMS. By English men and 
women, from Chaucer down to the present day. 
1émo, cloth, gilt edge, $1.25; alligator leather, 

— covers, $3.00. 


compact, inexpensive, \popular hand- book, , a 
anil of English poetry, it is without a rival.”—J/. 
Examiner, 


SWINBURNE’S POEMS. Selected and edited 
by R. H. Stopparp, with Introductory Preface, 
1émo, cloth, gilt edges, $1.25; alligator leather, 
cushion covers, $3,00; 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $2.50; 8vo, 
tree calf, or full morocco, $6.00, 

GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. lLllustrated edi- 
tion, 8vo, cloth, gilt, $4.50; full morocco, $9.00; tree 
calf, $9.00, Elegantly illustrated with 16 full-page 
original drawings by the best artists and engraved 
by GzorGE T. ANDREW, 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. By Lady 
CaLooTtT. With 86 illustrations. Elegantly printed 
and bound in red cloth, giving in concise and easy 
language all the essential facts of English History 
for Young People, 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


“ Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct young 
people.” — Boston Advertiser. 


HINTS TO OUR BOYS. By A. J. Symineron, 
with an Introduction by LyMAn ABBoTT, D.D, Square 
tome, 75 cents. 


“No book of an equal number of Peouy outside of 
the Bible, contains wiser advice an counsel for the 
boys of America than this,”—/ourna Education, 


WHAT FIDE RENEAEORS. ‘ Faye Hon. 
TINGTON. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. A story of fifty 
years ago, 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 














“Will startle the Democracy itself."—Detroit Post, 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Its Political History and Influence. 


By Prof. J. H. Patron. 


“No one is better qualified,”—Magazine of Ameri. 
an History. 
“ What more crushing proof of the innate incapacity 
of the party could be given ?"—New York Tribune, 
“An instructive outline review of the whole political 
history of the United states,"—New York Times. 


*s" Selling at all b tpaid, for $1, by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


- Superintendents 


of Sunday-schools, who are thinking of intro- 
ducing a new singing-boo this season, should 
send 25 cents to Tue Century Co. (33 East 
17th St. New York), for a sample copy of Dr. 
Robinson’s “Spiritual Songs for the Sunday- 
school.” The leading papers of almost every 
Protestant denomination call it the best work 
of the kind yet published. It is different from 
other Sunday-school books in many ways, both 
internally and externally. The pastor of the 
Memorial Church, of Buffalo, says: ‘‘ The book 
is making our school more worshipful. The 
170th th d is just ing off the press, 
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NOW READY. 


Price 16 cents. Annual Subscriptions, including 
double Christmas number, $1.75. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


No. 12. SEPTEMBER. 


CONTENTS : 
1. “SWEET PEAS.” Engraved, by E, Schlady, from 
a picture by G. Leslie, R, A. Frontispiece, 
2. THE TOUR OF COVENT GARDEN. Austin Dob- 
son. With Illustrations. 
8. THE WOMEN OF CHAUCER. The Rey. Alfred 
Ainger, Illustrated by H. Ryland. 


4. CRICKET. Andrew Lang. With Illustrations, 

5. FRIEDE. A Village Story, By E. Hullah. 

6. GREECE IN 188. J. P. Mahaffy. 

7, AN AUTUMN NIGHT IN ORKNEY. D.H.B. 

8 THE ARMORER’S PRENTICES, Chapter XXI, 
continued, XXII (conclusion). Charlotte M. 
Yonge, 

Ornaments, Initial letters, etc., oe. 
To New Subscribers to 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


By the author of 


“CALLED BACK.” 


The October number, beginning the Second Volume, 
of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, will 
contain the opening chapters of a new story by Hugh 
Conway, author of “Called Back,” under the title of 
“ A Family Affair,” and asequel to “ The Little School- 
master Mark,” by Mr. J. H, Shorthouse. 

Single number, 15 cents. Annual subscription, $1.75. 

This magazine, with ite careful editing, ite refined 
spirit, and ite delightful pictures, grows constantly 
moreattractive. This number (July) is a model one.— 
New York Tribune. 

For sale by all booksell 


MACMILLAN & CO., “ue York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


WOW _ READY, 
ELEMENTARY 


Physiology and Hygione, 


Having special reference to the effects of Stimulants 
and Narcotics op the H System. 
By WILLIAM THAYER SMITH, M.D., 
Dartmouth Medical College. 


A Text-Book for Schools. 


Full cloth. Richly illustrated with colored plates and 
wood-cuts, Over 200 pages. 
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Introduction Price, 50 Cents. 


*," Copies for examination sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of introduction price, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
753 and 755 Breadway. New York. 


Atwater’ Library Newspaper Files the Fort 


B THE ATWATER FILER 
LIGHTEST,NEATESTBEST. 
SAMPLE POSTPAID 25CrTs. 


Address J. H. ATWATER, Providence, KR. I. 
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By J. W. BISCHOFF, 
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Religions _ Hutelligence, 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCH IN 1883. 


Pargiotio Russians believe that it is their 
country’s mission to Christianize the whole 
of Asia, and that herein the Czar’s Govern- 
ment has the best justification of its bold 
and persistent advance into Asia. They 
point, also, to the important fact that the 
Russian missionaries efficiently work not 
only in Turkestan and Siberia, but also in 
Japan and China. But, aside from this, it 
is interesting to know what is going on in 
the Church of the largest country of our 
time. 

The entire population of all the Russias 
now reaches over a hundred millions, of 
whom over sixty-five millions are Orthodox, 
that is, belong to the Greek-Russian 
Church. In that number are not included 
the Raskolniks, or Dissenters, counting 
about twelve: millions. There are in Rus- 
sia about eight million Roman Catholics, 
over three million Protestants, and about 
two millions Armenians. The Hebrews and 
the Mohammedans count each about three 
millions, and the pagans about two mil- 
lions. 

The statistical records of births, deaths 
and marriages of the Orthodox are kept in 
Russia by the clergy. Last year there 
were 8,451,963 births, 2,552,388 deaths, and 
654,496 marriages. Of the Russians who 
died during the last year there were 800 
persons (154 male and 146 female) who 
were over a hundred years old; of these, 
five were from 120 to 180 years old. There 
were 948 divorces granted for the foliow- 
ing reasons: bigamy, 82; near relation- 
ship, 6; adulicry, 171; desertion, 418; 
and on account of exile to Siberia and other 
reasons, 316. 

There are in Russia fifty-nine dioceses, 
administered by six-one bishops, of whom 
three are Metropolitans, seventeen arch- 
bishops, thirty-six bishops, and twenty-tive 
assistant bishops or vicars. Of the wh/te* 
clergymen there are over a hundred thous- 
and, namely: 2 Proto-presbyters, 2 Chief 
Priests of the Army and the Navy, 1,439 
Archpriests, 1 Presbyter, 85,978 priests, 
7,706 deacons, 48,623 church readers, and 
6,778 clergymen retired, on account of old 
age and sickness. 

There are 686 cathedrals, 41,047 churches, 
and 18,877 chapels and houses of prayer. 
Last year there were built 396 new 
churches (174 of brick and 222 of wood), 
and 136 new chapels. Of convents, 
there are 385 male and 167 female, with 
10,118 monks (though the convents offi- 
cially ought to room only 4,404), aud 18,- 
880 nuns (though the nunneries ought to 
contain only 2,626 souls). 

The convents and churches support 94 
hospitals for 1,272 patients. Sixty-tive hos- 
pitals are sustained by the convents them- 
selves, and 18, though built at convents, 
are sustained by private persons and so- 
cieties. Only 16 hospitals are supported 
by churches. The convents support 51 
homes for 990 invalids and aged persons, 
and the churches support 619 homes for 
6,118 invalids. 

There are four theological academies, 
with 950 students; 53 seminaries, with 14, 
800 students; and 185 schools, with 28 288 
pupils. Of parochial schools there are 4,- 
401, counting 104,781 pupils (87,747 male 
and 17,034 female). There are eleven 
female colleges, in which exclusively the 
daughters of clergymen study; they count 
1,008 pupils. There are 16,484 church li- 
braries, arranged at as many churches. Of 
these libraries, 172 were established during 
the last year. 

About a million roubles ($500,000) was 
spent last year for buildings for religious, 
charitable and educational purposes. The 
Holy Synod had under their control over 
thirty million roubles raised for different 
purposes—namely, theological and parochial 
schools, printing of religious books and 
pamphlets, support of churches and mis- 
sions abroad, and assistance to poor clergy- 
men. 

The donations of the year by all the 
Russian churches and convents amounted 
to about twelve millions. This money was 
spent for the following objects: repairs and 


* In Russie the married clergymen are called white, 
n distinction from the mofks aad bishops, who are 


alled the black clergymen. 











adornment of churches and convents, sup- 
port of the Holy Tomb, propagation of 
Christianity among the pagans, support of 
the Orthodox people in Palestine, assistance 
to the Orthodox clergymen in Caucasus 
and Poland. 

The budget of the Rassian Church for 1883 
amounted to 18,800,931 roubles. Of this 
sum the Holy Synod spent of their own 
means over six millions, the rest being paid 
by the imperial Treasury. The largest 
items of expenses are as follows: support 
of white clergmen, 6,000,000 roubles; cler- 
ical schools, 7,000,000; diocesan adminis- 
tration, 640,000 roubles ; support of bishops, 
620,000 roubles; convents, 411,000 roubles; 
the Holy Synod, 253,000 roubles; Church 
printing-houses, 407,000 roubles; religious 
institutions in Caucasus, 215,000 roubles; 
missions, 5,727 roubles; salary to the Ro- 
man Catholic clergymen, 1,552,163 roubles ; 
support of the Roman Catholic convents, 
14,673 roubles; salaries of Protestant 
clergymen, 116,087 roubles; salaries of 
Mohammedan clergymen, 9,560 roubles; 
salaries of Armenian clergymen, 2,401 
roubles; Orthodox churches, buiit in Po- 
land, 820,000 roubles; clergy of the Army 
and the Navy, 381,000 roubles; support of 
retired clergymen, 82,000 roubles. 

The Church renders some pecuniary as- 
sistance to her sister Churches of the Kast. 
Thus, in 1883, she paid over to the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople about 20,000 rou- 
bles, to the Patriarchs of Jerusalem and 
Alexandria 1,270 roubles each, and, to the 
Patriarch of Antioch, 1,500 roubles. 

Many Orthodox churches and convents of 
Bulgaria, Servia, Hungary, Bosaia, Mon- 
tenegro, Macedonia, Egypt, and Palestine 
were provided by the Holy Synod with 
sacred paraphernalia ang@ money. In some 
of these countries Russia supports several 
theological schools. 

For an Orthodox cathedral, to be built at 
the Schipka Pass, in Balkan Mountains, 
saturated with Russian blood during the 
late Turko-Russian war, there has been 
collected already over half a million rou- 
bles. 

In 1883, the Russian Church had 10,812 
converts, of whom 4,796 were pagans, 8,205 
Raskolniks, 1,027 Roman Catholics, 700 
Protestants, 572 Hebrews, 410 Mohammed- 
ans, and 11 Armenians. This work is 
done by the Russian Missionary Society and 
by the Russian Orthodox Brotherhoods. 

The Missionary Society now embraces 
Over seven thousand members. It has 
branches in about thirty dioceses. The 
capital of the society amounted in 1883 to 
the sum of 722,057 roubles. Last year it 
spent 164,000 roubles, which is less by 20,- 
000 than its income was for that year. 
Russian missionaries in Japan last year 
converted to Christianity 1,252 Japanese. 

There are in Russia over a score of 
Orthodox Brotherhoods established for 
various moral and religious purposes, such 
as translation of the Bible and religious 
books into the different tongues spoken by 
many non-Russian tribes living in the Czar’s 
country, conversion of the Raskolniks, 
distribution of religious books among the 
people, education of children according to 
the principles laid down in the Bible, and 
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Tue Chamber of Deputies in France is pre- 
paring to make still further reductions in the 
budget of public worship, lessening the salaries 
of the bishops and lower clergy, while certain 
other expenditures will be discontinued entirely. 
Dr. Pressensé declares his objection to this 
hybrid system, which maintains the union of 
Church and State so far as to deprive the latter 
of its indspendence, and yet withhold the sup- 
plies necessary to give the former its efficiency, 
thus creating an ever-increasing bitterness on 
both sides. He says that it is idle to disguise 
from ourselves the fact that the Catholie Charch 
still retains a strong hold of the people, and its 
influence will not be leséened by any petty modes 
of warfare. On the other hand, the extreme Ro- 
manists are at variance among themselves, Some 
demand nothing less than an absolute Catholic 
monarchy, such as was the dream of the Comte 
de Chambord ; and as it ip very certain that the 
Comte de Paris will never fall in with any such 
idea, extreme Legitimists are seeking some one 
else to put in his place, and they think they have 
a suitable claimant for the throne in an uncle of 
Don Carlos, a descendant of the Duke of Aujon, 
son of Lowis XIV. The divisions and extrava- 
gances of the extreme party make France all 
the more secure against a return to monarchy ; 
and the Roman Church, by these demonstra- 





tions of its true spirit, places itself in more and 
more direct antagonism with the republic, prov- 
ing, also, itefaithful adherence to the doctrine 
of the Syllabus that any approach to a recon- 
ciliation between the Roman Church and modern 
society is heresy. 


++eeThe cable reports some two hundred 
Americans present at the Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance in Copenhagen. It may be 
remembered that, when the plan was abandoned 
for the mee‘ing at Stockholm, and the British, 
with other European alliances, took steps toward 
holding a ga‘hering in Copenhagen, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Alliance were of 
the opinion that there was not sufficient time to 
make the ry arrang ts for a suitable 
meeting in a new place, and they declined to 
take part as an Alliance in the proposed assem- 
blage at Copenhagen. This gathering is, there- 
fore,a European rather than a General Con- 
ference. The American Committee expressed 
their interest in the meeting, however, by send- 
ing their Foreign Secretary, Dr. Philip Schaff, to 
convey to the European brethren the grectings 
of the American Alliance; and in this embassy 
there was associated with him those who, having 
been named as delegates to Stockholm, should be 
present at Copenhagen, Many Americans who 
were in attendance at the Presbyterian Council 
at Belfast went on to Denmark, 50 that the good 
will of the United States Branch is well ex- 
pressed, The Alliance was openedin the Uni- 
versity in presence of the King, the Queen, and 
the Court. 





....A meeting was held in Marburg in Ger- 
many, August 19th, 20th and 21st, to form a 
confederation of the various Reformed Churches 
of the empire. These have a million and a half 
of adherents gathered in some eight hundred 
congregations ; but they have no bond of union 
save in the Heidelberg Catechism. The Refor- 
mation in Germany was brought about, not so 
much by the people, as by the civil authorities. 
At the time there were more than three 
hundred petty sovereigns in the empire, each 
jealous of his independence, and so the newly- 
formed ecclesiastical bodies were confined to 
separate counties and little states. While there 
has been a wiping away of civil boundaries, the 
old ecclesiastical divisions have remained. For 
this reason the Reformed Churches have sus- 
tained many losses, as, for instance, in the con- 
trol of different universities which formerly were 
under their influence. But, important as it is 
that the desired union should be made, the task 
is far from being an casy one. It may be re- 
membered that Marburg is the place where 
Luther and Zwingli had theis dispute about the 
Lord’s Supper. 


., Lt is well known that, since Italy was united 
under one government, there have been no theo- 
logical faculties in connection with the state 
universities. In order to maintain papal influ- 
ence at these schools, a number of clerical stu- 
dents societies ‘have been organized, and these 
have secured the public recognition and approval 
of the Pope himself. Such societies now exist 
at Naples, Padua, Turin, Genoa, Pavia and else- 
where. They call themselves ‘Societies of 
Thomas Aquinas,” and each has a bishop as 
president. The spirit of these associations 
is outspoken and aggressive. A number of 
liberal anti-clerical societies, also, have, as a con- 
sequence, come into existence, 


....-The Old Catholic and other Reformed 
bodies, which have come out from the Church of 
Rome since the promulgation of the Vatican 
decree of Infallibility, make something of a 
showing in numbers. The Old Catholic Church 
in Switzerland has a bishop, Dr. Herzog, fifty 
clergy and over fifty thousand adherents, The 
same body in Germany has a bishop, Dr. Rein- 
kens, forty-five clergy and nearly fifty thousand 
adherents, The movements of Pere Hyacinthe, 


Missions. 


Tue Continental Mission Conference, held this 
year at Bremen, is an important association or- 
ganized in 1866, at the suggestion of Dr. Fabbri, 
for the purpose of promoting unity of spirit and 
mutual co-operation among the different evan- 
gelical missionary organizations of the European 
Continent. It is triennial. The Rotterdam, 
Utrecht, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, Moravian, 
Berlin, Gossner’s, Leipzig, Hermannsburg, 
Brecklum, North German, and Basle Missionary 
Societies, and the East Indian Institute in Halle 
were represented by delegates, and Drs. Gun- 
dert and Grundemann and Pastor Kurze were 
also present. The Paris Missionary Society was 
prevented by “pressing circumstances” from 
sending delegates, and the Finland Society and a 
few small bodies were not represented. Dr. Fab 
bri was chosen president. Papers were read by 
Missionary Hesse, of Basle, on ‘‘ Schools in Mis- 
sions” ; by Dr. Schreiber, of the Rhenish Society, 
on “ Progress in the Claims on Congregations 
from the Heathen in Respect to Self-Suppurt and 
Co-operation in Missionary Work” ; by Inspector 
Fabbri, of the same society, on the ‘* Importance 
to Missions of Orderly Political Conditions” ; by 
Inspector Zahn, of the North German Society, 
for Dr. Warneck, who was ill, on ‘* Mission and 
Church Regimen” ; by Professor Plath, of the 
Gossner Suciety, on the ** Increasing Number of 
Protestant Mission-Flocks” ; and by Dr. Schrei- 
ber on the ‘ Modifications or Limitations that 
may be Necessary in the Use of Lepsius’s Stand- 
ard Alphabet in Missionary Literature.” All 
the papers were well discussed. A request was 
communicated from the last Geographentag, 
which met in Munich, that the different socie- 
ties would name to the representatives of that 
body those among their laborers best qualified or 
disposed to assist it with geographical studies of 
the various countries in which they may be at 
work. The thanks of the Geographical Society 
of Jena were conveyed to those missionaries who 
had assisted in geographical investigations, and 
their names and addresses were solicited. Dr, 
Berchgrewink, of the Norwegian Massion, then 
made a statement of the condition of Madagas- 
car and the activity of his mission in the Proy- 
ince of Betsileo, A protest was uttered against 
the practice, which is becoming common in some 
of the European cities, of making exhibitions in 
the public gardens of savages and their heathen- 
ish customs, 





...-The Rhenish Missions, on the Toba lake, 
in Sumatra, were exposed to great peril during 
last year’s disturbances. An independent chief, 
Singa Mangarajah, rose with the determination, 
as he expressed it, of driving the Dutch out of 
the country ; and the missionaries had but little 
to hope for from the scanty guard of twenty-five 
men that the Government had stationed on the 
lake. Yet Messrs. Bonn and Kessel, the laborers 
at the two most exposed stations of Muara and 
Litongnihuta, remained true to their posts, 
although Bonn’s wife and child were sent toa 
safer place. Kessel, learning, on the 16th of June, 
that an attack was to be made upon the station, 
decided to go for help. Immediately after his 
departure, the Mangarajah appeared and des- 
troyed the station. Bonn then went to Balige, 
where his wife and child were, and was joined 
there by Kessel, The situation of the mission- 
aries and of the little band of soldiers, now in- 
creased to thirty men, was precarious enough. 
The Mangarajah had offered 750 florins for the 
head of each white man, and was approaching 
nearer and nearer with his thousands of braves, 
The crisis came on the 30th of June, when the 
Dutch officer, Herr Welsing, with twenty men, 
made a skillful attack on the colossal host, in- 
duced the enemy, by a sham retreat, to pursue 
him, and then opened fire upon the hostile forces 
so vigorously as to put them all to flight. A 





in Paris, are familiar to all. In Spain, and in 
Italy, also, individual ecclesiastics of promi 
nence have renounced Vaticanism, and are not 
without followers in a contest for purer doc- 
trine, 


...-The following figures are given regarding 
the Oumberland Presbyterian Church: Presby- 
teries, 117; congregations, 2,642; ministers, 
1,603, not counting 249 licentiates and 214 can- 
didates; additions on examination, 9,960, on 
letters 3,395; baptisms of adults, 6,022, of in- 
fants, 1,743; total number of communicants, 
122,240; number in Sunday-schools, 68,585. 
The reported contributions are as follows: for 
church-building and repairing, $174,483; for 
pastors and supplies, $236,958; for presbyterial 
purposes, $8,436; for charity, $12,378; total, 
$460,172. The total value of church property is 
reported as $2,259,510. 


....We spoke, last week, of the new Jewish 
Christian movement in Russia, of which Rabin- 
owitz is the leader. The genéral interest it is 
commanding is indicated by the publication, in 
the London Times, of a somewhat extended com- 
munication from the Rt. Rev. J. H. Titcomb, 
Bishop Coadjutor for the English Ohurch in 
Northern and Central Europe. His letter isa 
rehearsal of the facts given by us. 





de tration from hi stile canoes was repulsed 
on the same day. The success made such an im- 
pression on the people that numbers of them 
gave in their eubmission. Then reinforcements 
arrived. Another battle took place on the 29th 
of July, after the church at Sipoholon had been 
burned. This time the enemy made a stronger 
fight. Soon afterward, the Government build- 
ing in Silindung was burned. A decisive battle 
took place on the 12th and 13th of August, when 
Bakara, the residence of the Mangarajah, and 
twelve other towns were destroyed. The most 
formidable enemy of the Mission on the Toba 
lake has thus been overcome. The chiefs had to 
make ample atonement for their acts, and to 
compensate the Rhenish Missionary ‘Society for 
all its losses. The native Christians remained 
faithful to the missionaries during the whole 
tin.e of trial. 


baptisms during 1883, in all their South African 
stations (about 40). The entire number of 
Christians there is now 8,682, besides 544 cundi- 
dates for baptism. 


....The American Board has published an ex- 
cellent and attractive map of its missions. It 
appears in pamphlet form, and contains ten 
separate plates, which are exceedingly well exe- 
cuted. 
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Ghe Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR SEPT. 218T. 
A SONG OF PRAISE.—Ps. CIII. 





1. ‘* Bless the Lord.”—Labor shall cease and 
prayer shall cease, but praise shall continue 
forever. He who praises God has already en- 
tered on the employment and the joy of the 
heavenly state. 

Bless not your luck but the Lord, Blessings 
come not by chance but by the ordering of a 
kind father. 

A traveler finding a shelter might enjoy it 
much, but it would be still pleasanter to him if 
he knew that, by the foresight of some friend, it 
had been prepared especially for him. So our 
possessions and advantages become of more 
worth when recognized as gifts of God. 

2. * Forget not all his benefits.”"—We do not en- 
joy life as much as we should if we kept more 
steadily before our minds all the blessings God 
hasgiven us, To “look on the bright side” is 
merely to remember the good with the evil. 
Each person, as he lies down at night to sleep, 
should recall to mind the particular blessings he 
has received that day. 

We are slow to forget our trials. We are, per- 
haps, carryiag about with us grief that should 
have been buried years ago. The blessings we 
are too ready to let pass from our minds, 

3. ‘* Forgiveth all thine iniquities.”.—The re- 
membrance of God makes us humble. His great- 
ness shows us our littleness, and, above all, his 
holiness makes us conscious of our iniquities, 
The Phariseeism of to-day is among men of the 
world. Forgetful of God, the standard of 
purity, they are not conscious of their own de- 
pravity, and so feel no self-reproach, The 
thought of God gives us a remembrance of our 
iniquities. But grief for our sin may be swallowed 
up in the joyous view of Gou’s forgiving mercy. 
Itis on the background of human guilt that 
God’s glory shines brightest ia his pardoning 
love. 

“* Thy diseases.”"—Including the worst disease, 
that of sin. 

4. “‘Crowneth thee.”—An expression of great- 
est rejoicing ; a8 it is written in the Twenty-third 
Psalm: ‘‘My cup runneth over.” 

5. * Satisfieth.’—The attainment of worldly 
desires may be followed by deeper discontent ; but 
in God the soul finds fullness of joy. 

6. “For all,”"—From personal blessings the 
psalmist turns his thoughts to vhe mercies given 
to others. The godly spirit is a spirit of love for 
all which makes a man rejoice in the blessings 
of all. 

7. ** Made known.”—In the completest manner 
by giving them an experience of his merciful 
ways and doings. Moses was cared for in in- 
fancy, in boyhood, in shepherd life, and in public 
station ; so each of us may have had, in his own 
career, experiences of God’s ‘‘ ways.” As did 
‘the children of Israel,” so communities and 
nations to-day have experiences of providential 
* acts.” 

8. The Hebrew words are the same as in 
Exodus xxxiv, 6, when, after Israel’s trespass in 
worshiping the golden calf, God reveals his 
willingness to forgive their sin. 

9. ** Will not always chide.”—-Though he can- 
not but be indignant at man’s sin, he will not 
persevere in his displeasure, but will forgive. 

“Res « after our sins,”—It is our 
judge who is our friend and defender, 

13. ** Like as a father.”—A soldier, wounded 
and dyiag, said: ‘I huve been a wild boy. Is 
there any hope for me with God?” Said the 
chaplain: ‘lf your father came and saw you 
lying here, wounded and dying, and you asked 
him to forgive you for all the times when you 
have offended him, would he not do it?” ‘ Cer- 
tainly he would,” said the boy. ‘ Well,” said 
the chaplain, ‘* Like as a father,” etc.; and the 
dying one asked God to forgive him as he would 
have asked his father, and he died trusting in 
divine pardon. 

14. “He knoweth.”—Our weakness is 
strength as the ground of our appeal to God. 

15—17. Deliverance from evil could not be 
hoped for if it were to come from man, who is 
weak, and 80 soon passesaway. But deliverance 
comes from God, who endureth. The dying 
parent may be troubled as to what will become 
of his children ; but the mercy of the Lord will 
not die. 

‘‘ Fear him.” —It is not terror that is meant, 
but reverence and loving respect such as would 
be exercised toward a loved and honored earthly 
parent. 

18. ** To such as keep his covenant,”—If we 
would have God deal kindly with us as a father 
we must act toward him as loving and affection- 
ate children. If we would have him remember 
us, to show us kindness, we must “ remember his 
commandments, to do them.” 

19. “ His kingdom ruleth.”~We may bless God 
that he does rule; for in his rule is our welfare. 

This Psalm is worth committing to memory. 
The smallest child could learn the Golden Text, 
and the parent or teacher should be able to re- 


every line. This Psalm in the memory will 
aye thumee cn ae than a volume in Turkey-morocco 


our 





Hews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

Soon after seven o’clock, on Sunday even- 
ing, a fire broke out in the lumber yards of Cleve- 
land, O., and immediately began to rage 
fiercely. At nine o’clock a heavy southern 
wind drove the fire across the river into the 
business part of the city, and several large 
buildings were soon in flames, All the available 
engines in the city were set at work, and help 
was summoned from Youngstown, Akron, and 
neighboring cities. Engines responded from 
Toledo and small towns east, west and south. 
The riot alarm was rung at midnight to bring 
additional local assistance. The militia re- 
sponded and remained in the armories iz case 
of emergency. Never in the history of the city 
has so great a calamity befallen Cleveland. 
Nearly one-half the vast lumber interests of the 
city are destroyed, or, at least, sure to be crip- 
pled for many months. The burned district 
covers more than fifty acres, over which the fire 
reigned supreme, Not a fragment of anything 
combustible remains unconsumed., The total 


j loss by the fire, as near as has been ascertained, 


amounts to about $2,000,000, with an insurance 
of $225,000. 


...»The skeleton of a mastodon, twelve and 
a half feet in hight, was found near Grand 
Rapids, Mich., last week. It is the largest ever 
found except the one discovered by Professor 
Warren, and is the only skeleton of the kind ever 
discovered in the drift formation of Western 
Michigan. [t was found in marshy ground, by 
ditches, on the farm of Aaron Hills, under about 
two feet of ground and in quicksand permeated 
by spring water. Its largest rib was found to 
measure four feet, und one tooth, the enamel 
being perfect, weighed three pounds and ten and 
a half ounces. The skeleton will be restored and 
set up in the Kent Scientific Museum in Grand 
Rapids, 


..On Wednesday evening, of last week, a 
meeting of citizens was held in Chickering Hall 
to protest against the action of the Board of 
Aldermen in giving away the franchise for a 
Broadway railroad. Resolutions condemning 
the action and empowering Mayor Edson to 
appoint a citizens’ “‘ City Franchise Committee” 
of fifty, were passed. The names of the com- 
mittee have not yet been published. Since the 
meeting of protest, corporation counsel Lacombe 
has declared that the meeting of the Aldermen, at 
which the action was taken was illegally con- 
vened, and the action, therefore, illegal. 


.-The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science met in Philadelphia on 
Thursday of last week. The Association is 
made up of ninc sections—viz., Physics, Chem- 
istry, Agricultural Chemistry, Geology, Mechan- 
ical Science, Entomology, Botany, Meteor- 
vlogy, Economic Science and Statistics, The 
meetings derived special interest from the fact 
that many of the well-known English men of 
science, who attended the Montreal meeting, 
were present. Prof. C. A. Young surrendered 
the presidential chair to his successor, Prof. 
J. P. Lesley. 


.. There seems to be no doubt that Charles 
8. Hill, Cashier of the National Bank of New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, whose death occucred 
on Wednesday of last week, committed suicide, 
There is a large deficiency in his accounts; but 
the exact amount has not yet been made known. 
It is said to be more than $250,000. Following 
the suicide of the cashier came the announce- 
ment, on Monday, of the horrible suicide of the 
President of the bank, Mahlon Runyon. The 
act is ascribed to supposed implication in the 
peculations of Cashier Hill, 


... Senator Henry B. Authony, senior senator 
of the United States and of Rhode Island, died, 
in Providence, on Tuesday of last week. The 
funeral took place on Saturday, and was at- 
tended by President Arthur and many officials 
and representative men of the nation and state. 


.-The state elections of Vermont were held 
on Tuesday of last week, resulting in a majority 
of about 22,000 for Pingree, the Republican can- 
didate. There was a falling off in the Republi- 
can votes of 12 per cent. 


....As we go to press the news from Maine, 
in regard to the elections, indicates a consider- 
able gain for the Republicans. 





FOREIGN. 


....The reports from Tonquin during the 
past week have been very contradictory. Ad- 
vices from China (denied by some Paris jour- 
nals) state that three Chivese armies are marcl- 
ing to invade Tonquin, one from each of the 
three southern provinces of China. The army 
from Kwang-8i numbers 25,000 men, that from 
Yun-Nan 20,000, and that from Kwang-tung also 
20,000. The Yun-Nan army will join the Black 
Flags at Lao-Kai, on Tonquin frontier. There 
are said tobe 10,000 Black Flags at that point. 
These combined forces will march down the 
Red River and attack Hung-hoa. The Kwang- 
Si arnzy will march into Tonquin by way of Cao- 





Binh, and with a portion of the Canton army 
now at Langsoa will attack Bac-Ninh. Six 
thousand French hold Ha-Noi, Hung-hoa, Son- 
tay and Bac-Ninh. Admiral Courbet has left Ke- 
lung and joined the fleet in the Min River, where 
he will await reinforcements from Saigon before 
attempting to occupy Kelung. Other reports, 
almost without exception, are denied. 


...-The greatest alarm is manifested in Italy 
over the cholera scourge. The Rome corres- 
pondent of The: London Times writes: 

“A cholera panic prevails throughout Italy. Each 

town is taking measures of protection regardless of 
the Government.” Some have posted guards to pre- 
vent travelers from entering their precincts until 
after a quarantine of fifteen or twenty days. Many 
have closed their gates to every one, Villages have 
established armed cordons. The result is that in 
many parts of the peninsula anarchy prevails, and 
travel and trafficare greatly interrupted, The Italian 
papers lament the disorder, and call upon the Gov- 
ernment to end it.” 
A telegram, dated Rome, Sept. 7th, states that 
the daily bulletin, showing the progress of the 
cholera, reported that, during the previous 24 
hours, 848 fresh cases and 117 deaths had 
occurred in the various provinces, In Naples 
alone, 67 deaths occurred. The plague con- 
tinues in France, and has broken out in Spain. 


....Advices from Cairo are to the effect that 
the rapid fall of the Nile has increased the fears 
that General Wolseley’s plan for reaching Khar- 
tim will prove a failure. An expedition by 
means of boats has been found to be impossible. 
If the boats, which were to have been used, 
should be completed in the Liverpool and Clyde 
yards before the end of the present month, they 
would not, under the best circumstances, reach 
Wady Halfa before the end of November. It is 
estimated by military critics that, if the expedi- 
tion should go the whole way to Khartim, that 
place would not be reached until the end of 
February. General Wolseley, in a conversation, 
stated that it was his intention to arrive at 
Dongola personally, if only with a small con- 
tingent, and at any risk, by November 7th, 


..Clericals from all the provinces to the 
number of many thousands, paraded the streets 
of Brussels on Sunday, amid the vehement hiss- 
ing and howling of dense crowds of lookers-on, 
The latter soon after the din became more 
demonstrative, and blocked the procession and 
tore down the banners, Fierce scuffles ensued, 
and many persons, including several policemen, 
were injured, The police were powerless to stop 
the disorder and the gendarmes and civil guards 
were called out and attempted to reorganize the 
procession. Their efforts were futile, however, 
and the confusion became general. The mob 
stopped the procession at various places and the 
Clericals, finding themselves unable to advance, 
slowly dispersed. The trouble gradually sub- 
sided, but great excitement prevailed the whole 
evening. One hundred and eighty-four arrests 
were made, It is reported that three of the in- 
jured have since died. 


...-An immense demonstration in faver of 
the Franchise Bill occurred in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, on Saturday last. At least 70,000 persons 
took part in the procession, which stretched out 
to the length of ten miles from its starting point, 
the West End Park. The procession was headed 
by 400 carters on horseback and 400 survivors of 
the reform agitation .of 1832, Numerous ban- 
ners and emblems were carried by the proces- 
sion, bearing stinging legends attacking the 
House of Lords, or caricatures of the conserva- 
tive leaders, Lord Randolph Churchill was rep- 
resented as sucking a baby’s bottle, and the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury attired as an old woman and 
lugubriously weeping. Forty bands, placed at 
intervals, furnished music for the unending 
throng. The speeches were made at the Glas- 
gow Green, on which eight platforms had been 
erected, 


...-The project for a conference to discuss 
matters in relatiom to the Congo country has 
been abandoned, Prince Bismarck approves of 
the federation of the free States of Central 
Africa, but considers that a conference at this 
time would be premature. When the share of 
the subjects of Germany and the other Powers 
interested in settlements in the Congo country 
have been better defined, Prince Bismarck will 
give his assent to an international convention 
on that subject. 


----A National League demonstration was 
held at Carrick-on-Suir, Ireland, on Sunday. 
There was a large attendance. A letter was read 
from Archbishop Croke, of Cashel, expressing 
approval of the principles of the League. Mr. 
O’Brien, editor of the United Ireland, made a 
speech denouncing Mr. Gladstone, Earl Spencer, 
and Mr. Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


—_——————————__ Es 

ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfailing 
efficacy of Maddme Zadoe Porter's Curative 
Balsam for the cure of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Shortness of Breathing, Asthma, Difi- 
culty of Breathing, wedteas *hataag in the 
Throat, etc. Has been in use over forty years 
Price, 25 50, and 7% cents per bottle, 
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Iv is the creed of not a few politicians 
that the great principles of morality, which, 
by the order of God, are the supreme law 
for the government of all men in all the re- 
lations of life, cease to be operative as au- 
thoritative rules when we come to the 
sphere of what they call ‘‘ practical poli- 
tics.” These politicians generally prove 
their faith by their works. Power and 
spoils constitute the whole of their politi- 
cal catechism. To attain these ends—no 
matter by what corruption or bribery, by 
what lying vilification of character, or by 
what fraudulent voting or false counting, 
and equally, no matter through what can- 
didates for office or what principles of 
party policy—is the one controlling idea 
that overshadows all others. 

This idea has so penetrated, infected, and 
corrupted the party politics of this country, 
that a radical reform has become one of the 
urgent and imperative necessities of the 
hour. Political parties, under a republican 


form of government, there will and must be. © 


As the natural outgrowth of free institu- 
tions, and also the means of concentrating 
and making effective the action of concur- 





rent minds, they are not in themselves an 
evil, but, rather, adapted to promote the 
general health of the body politic, as well as 
to prevent many evils that would otherwise 
exist. We have not a word to say against 
the organization of such parties, or against 
the earnest and active efforts of their ad- 
herents to obtain the control of the Gov- 
ernment, and conduct its affairs according 
to their views. This is their right. What 
we object to is the system of corruption 
which, through the influence of bad men 
and bad leaders, so often, and, indeed, so 
generally, allies itself with party organiza- 
tions. This is an evil that ought to be cor- 
rected, and, for the purpose of its correc- 
tion, all good men ought to act together. 
The evil discloses itself alike in the meas- 
ures and principles adopted, the method of 
conducting elections, and the character of 
candidates. Party, merely for the sake of 
party, or simply us the means of power 
and spoils, is a gross perversion of its 
legitimate end. We owe no allegiance to 
any party on any such theory, no ma:ter 
by what name it is called. 

It is true that Toe InpEreNnpeN’ has 
always given its support to the Repub- 
lican Party; and the reason lies not in 
its name, but in the fact that, as com- 
pared with the Democratic Party, it has 
been the party of moral ideas, and has in 
these ideas embodied the best moral sense 
of the people. We do not claim that it has 
always been faultless, or has always been 
managed by the best men; yet, regarded spe- 
cially in its voting constituency, in its ends 
and aims, and in its actual history during the 
long period of its power, we do claim that 
it is the best and most useful political party 
that was ever organized in this country. 
This has been our sole reason for supporting 
it, and when, if ever, the reason shall cease, 
the support will cease. 

The Republican Party, while glorying in 
its past record, must, in order to deserve 
support, retain and practically embody the 
great moral ideas which have been the fac- 
tors of that record. Let these ideas depart 
from it, and let political corruption and of- 
ficial immorality and rascality take their 
place, and then we care not how soon the 
party dies. It deserves no lease of life be- 
yond its usefulness. As a mere piece of 
political machinery to serve the selfish pur- 
poses of party tricksters and knaves, it 
would not be of the slightest value to the 
people. We advise all our Republican 
readers to make honesty, purity, and sound 
morals an indispensable condition of giving 
their support to this party. Those of our 
readers who belong to the Democratic Party, 
or any other party, can adopt no wiser or 
safer rule. 

Let the voting constituency of all par- 
ties act upon this rule, and a new and 
better day will dawn upon the politics of 
this country. Away with the monstrous 
heresy which affirms that corruption and 
uncleanness in the private character of a 
candidate for office, whether he be James 
G. Blaine, Grover Cleveland, ex-Governor 
St. John, Benjamin F. Butler, or any other 
man, should not be inquired into by the 
people, and should not by them be taken 
into the account in determining tor whom 
they will vote! The mere statement of the 
detestable heresy is its own refutation. To 
preach it as a truth is to insult the moral 
sense of the people. 


The fact is that no better test can be 


‘found of what a man really is than that 


which is furnished by an inspection of his 
private character, If here he is shown to 
be unchaste, or dishonest, or grossly im- 
moral in any respect, the just conclusion is 





that he is not fit for any public office, and, 
hence, should not be invested with its hon- 
ors and duties. Let the people act firmly 
upon this conclusion; let them, whether 
they be Democrats or Republicans, adopt 
the principle that they will not give their 
votes to candidates who are known to have 
a bad moral character; and this one rule, 
unflinchingly adhered to and reduced to 
practice, would speedily put an end to the 
nomination of such men, and at once purify 
the politics of the country. All parties and 
all party conventions would then understand 
that a good personal character in a candidate 
is an indispensable condition of success; and 
all public men would equally understand 
that this condition on their part must be 
supplied, or they cannot expect to win 
public favor. This would remit the bad 
men to the buck seat, and give the offices 
of the country only to worthy men. 

In this connection we will say, most em- 
phatically, that now, during the present 
Presidential campaign, is the auspicious 
time to put in practice the golden political 
principles we have announced. Let it be 
known and proclaimed, North and South, 
and from ocean to ocean, that Grover 
Cleveland and James G. Blaine are not the 
kind of men now wanted to fill any public 
office. And it may not be out of place 
here, to say, in reply to the false and reck- 
less statements of one or two local journals, 
that Tuk INpEPENDENT has not made a 
‘*bargain,” and will not be ‘‘ bought,” to 
support Mr. James G. Blaine, or any other 
man of that sort. In rejecting Grover 
Cleveland, we do not propose any such 
backward movement as that step would 
imply. While ex-Governor St. John is in 
the field, no man need throw away his vote 
or cease to work for the good of the coun. 


try. a ieee 
“THE CONCORD OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM.” 


Ir the ‘Concord of Christendom,” of which 
Dr. Schaff speaks, is too much to look for- 
ward to now, we can rejoice in such facts 
as Dr. Withrow gives, and take heart for 
the near future. The progress which Chris- 
tian union has made in Canada in the past 
ten years is surely something to be proud 
of. Nothing seemed more improbable, ten 
years ago, than that the eight distinct divi- 
sions of the Presbyterian and the seven of 
the Methodist family would so soon be 
swallowed up in union organizations. Noth- 
ing seemed more improbable wnen negoti- 
ations began for the union of the Methodist 
bodies two years ago than that the outcome 
would be success. But every difficulty, 
ecclesiastical and civil, that could be inter- 
posed has been overcome, and there is re- 
joicing all over the Dominion over the 
triumph of Christian union. 

The union movement has begun in the 
right way in Canada. It is on denomina- 
tional lines. It was discovered at a mo- 
ment when strife had ceased that there 
‘were no sufficient reasons to keep these 
kindred Presbyterian and Methodist bodies 
apart. Were not the Presbyterians at one 
respecting polity, doctrine, and discipline? 
Why should the feuds which distracted 
Scotland centuries ago be perpetuated in 
Canada, when only their memory remained? 
Why should followers of John Wesley, dif- 
fering only in matters of government, con- 
tinue in separate organizations? They had, 
to be sure, disagreements to adjust; those 
who were opposed to lay representation 
had to yield; those who wanted Episco- 
pacy and those who were opposed to 
Episcopacy had to compromise; but the 
cause of Christ and the cause of Methodism 
were advanced thereby, and we doubt if 
anybody has a word of regret for whut has 
been accomplished. 

John Wesley proposed a “league offen- 
sive and defensive with every soldier of 
Christ.” The Canadian Methodists appear 
to have come into the spirit of their great 
leader, and the Preshyterians are not a 
whit behind them. Principal Grant’s ut- 





terances, quoted in Dr. Withrow’s article, 
are those of a man not only fully in sympa- 
thy with what has been accomplished, but 
looking forward to still greaterthings. He 
is willing to say, with Professor Briggs, 
that Arminians as well as Calvinists must 
be included in any true Reformed Church. 
When this shall come to be generally 
recognized, as it is now in the Congrega- 
tional, and practically, if not formally, 
in the Baptist Churches in the 
United States, a great barrier be- 
tween the divisions of Protestantism will 
be removed, and the flow and interflow of 
ministers and members will be as common 
and natural as it is now between presby- 
teriez and conferences and associations. 
The spirit and growth of the age are un- 
questionably bringing the various denomi- 
nations closer together. New light is con- 
tinually breaking forth from the Scriptures, 
and from the apostolic age, and questions 
which were formerly deemed vital are now 
seen to belong to the rubbish of a past age. 
The Rev. John M. Henderson, in the re- 
markable series of articles on ‘‘ Departures 
from the Westminster Way,” the last of 
which we print this week, shows how, on 
point after point, time and progress have 
modified the old Westminster teaching ; and 
no intelligent reader needs to be told how 
this line of modification in Presbyterianism, 
asin other divisions, converges toward a 
common point, to which the paths of most 
Protestant denominations are surely lead- 
ing. 

The Canadian Christians—the Presbyte- 
rians, the Methodists and the Episcopalians 
(Dr. Withrow makes no mention of the 
Baptists)—will hereafter put more emphasis 
on the text ‘‘ We be brethren,” and less on 
those passages which are quoted as excuses 
for acts of disfellowship. We bid them 
God-speed, and, in the words of the Anglican 
Synod to the Methodist Conference, we 
hail with ‘‘devout gratitude to God this 
evidence of Christian unity as one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times, and as an 
auspicious harbinger of that closer union 
amongst the members of Christ’s flock 
everywhere, for which the Church univer- 
sal has so long and so earnestly prayed.” 

Beth" Pe 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Wuite the farmers and the almanac 
makers will continue to regard the year as 
beginning in the Winter, or early Spring, 
the town year may be said to open with 
September. The ‘school year” is already 
recognized as a cycle by itself, the commer- 
cial year sees an important epoch when the 
‘dull season” is succeeded by the *‘ Fall 
trade,” while the return from the country 
opens a new chapter in family and social 
life. And it is hardly necessary to mention 
the fact that, with September, begins anew 
campaign in most of our Church work. 
The pastor’s return from his vacation, 
rested and strengthened, we must believe; 
the return of his people from their Summer 
wanderings, ready and eager for Church 
work, we must hope; the resumption of va- 
rious suspended activities—all these make 
the opening of the Autumn a particular 
date in Church life. It is natural, and it is 
important, that pastor and people should 
ask themselves what shall be the work of 
another year, and what hopes may be in- 
dulged as to the harvest. 

The work should be immediately com- 
menced. It is an error to feel that, because 
the year is just beginning, it will stretch 
itself out so long that there need be no 
hurry in entering upon its toil. The year - 
contains but so many months; and if one 
has done nothing in its first month or two, 
there is reason to fear that he will have ac- 
complished nothing when all its months 
have flown. And, grant that a great deal 
of labor is to be performed by and by, 
that which is accomplished in the initial 
weeks of the year will be so much added 
to the successes of the later months. 

And there must be hard work. A church 
cannot be built up by dreaming and literary 
recreation, any more than farms can be 
cultivated or commercial success achieved 
by dallying with work. One of the meus- 
ures of achievement is effort. 

And there must be enthusiastic work. 
The true soldier is drawn to the hottest 
place in the fight. The truelawyer becomes 
as much interested in a petty suit in a jus- 
tice’s court as in a great case before 9 full 
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bench of judges. The earnest physician 
labors as diligently over the tramp in the 
hospital as for a wealthy patient. And the 
efficient laborer in Church fields is the one 
who asks not where there is the least to be 
done but the most; who is drawn not to 
the easy places but the hard ones. The 
spiritual harvests of this coming year will 
be in proportion to the measure of that 
Christian enthusiasm which impels one to 
labor in the hardest neighborhoods, in the 
worst classes in Sunday-school, with the 
most difficult cases of the diseases of the 
soul, 

In many instances specific and personal 
work is needed. The physician’s work is 
almost entirely with separate persons, 
studying how to build up such an one’s en- 
feebled system and how to extricate 
another from existing unfavorable condi- 
tions. And so the pastor, the teacher, the 
parent, the Christian friend has need to 
deal with particular cases, studying just 
where this one’s trouble lies, and just what 
step must be taken to lift that one aboye 
his particular spiritual infirmities. It will 
hardly do to work on ina fixed routine. 
Each person, each community, has puarticu- 
lar faults and needs a particular treatment. 
The spiritual guide, like the physician, 
should study his cases. 

And definite results should be looked for. 
The fact that much good may be done, of 
which we know nothing, should not make 
us content to know nothing as to whether 
any good has been done. It is true that 
one should not become discouraged because 
the hoped-for results do not show themselves 
at once, orin as large measure as could be 
desired. The pastor, like the farmer, may 
have a ‘‘ bad year,” and, in the religious as 
well as the commercial community, there 
may be ‘*‘ hard times.” Nevertheless, seed- 
time and harvest may, in general, be de- 
pended on in the spiritual as well as the 
natural world. Given a pastor with fifty, 
a hundred, five hundred other professed 
Christians, and something ought to be ac- 
complished. if week after week and, per- 
haps, month after month passes, and no 


- Spiritual results are accomplished which are 


apparent to the naked eye, it may be proper 
to stop and ask whether new energy is not 
needed, or new methods of applying that 
energy. It is only very imperfectly that 
spiritual results can be tabulated; but, so 
far as such athing can be done, frequent 
balance sheets should be made for the pri- 
vate information of those concerned. When 
we see the masons and carpenters at work 
on a building, we expect that, in another 
month, or at the end of the year, some prog- 
ress will have been made in its erection. 
So, each month and each year, progress 
should be made in building the great temple 


constructed of living stones. 
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GAMBLING ON OCEAN STEAMERS. 


Tue last voyage of the steamer ‘‘ City of 
Rome,” of the Anchor Line, was marked 
by an outspoken disagreement among the 
passengers, in which high words were free- 
ly used, and one account tells us that 
blows were exchanged. On the arrival in 
New York there was presented to the agents 
of the line a protest, signed by a large num- 
ber of passengers, complaining of certain 
point; in the management of the cabins, 

It seems that, in addition to the ordinary 
apartment for the accemmodation of 
tobacco-users, the library was turned into a 
smoking-room, the ladies being thus prac- 
tically excluded from it. It is charged that 
it was also made acard and gambling-room. 
These things the protest declares “‘ an abuse 
of the amenities of the ship, an injustice 
and a deprivation of comfort to the general 
body of passengers, an example and temp- 
tation for evil to the many young men on 
board, and a disadvantage to all.” 

In answer ‘‘a passenger,” one of the 
card players, told the reporters that ‘‘ no 
one lost or won more than seventy-five dol- 
lars during the entire trip”; that the ladies 
‘*grumbled because, when they went to the 
library to get Looks they found it occupied 
by gentlemen who were playing cards and 
smoking,” and that, as to the fault found 
by their husbands and others, ‘‘1t wasa 
shameful assumption on the part of a few 
to compel others to do what the minority 
wished.” The officers of the vessel said 
that there was ‘‘no more gambling than 
usual”; that they cannot “interfere with 








the pastimes of the passengers”; and, finally, 
that there would not have been any trouble 
if there had not been ‘‘such a lot of do- 
minies on board.” 

Upon this point, we wish to say that the 
officers ought not to wait for ‘‘dominies” 
to take up the case when ladies’ rights 
are encroached upon. The lady passen- 
gers are inthe care of the officers of the 
ship, and when men invade a room to 
which ladies have a right, and with con- 
temptible and disgusting selfishness drive 
them out and exclude them from the place, 
it is to the shame of the officers if they 
acknowledge that they would not have 
been the first to make trouble about it. As 
to the question whether the signers of the 
protest were over-sensitive, it may be re- 
marked that among their names is that of 
‘‘Thomas Hughes, Q. C.,” who is widely 
regarded as a good judge on questions of 
the commendable and the culpable in the 
pursuit of recreation. 

As to gambling it is notorious that it is 
rife on the Atlantic steamers. There are 
not merely small bets, as in pools, on the 
ship’s speed, but large sums change hands. 
It is credibly declared that many gamblers 
cross and re-cross the Atlantic simply to 
fleece callow youths going and returning on 
the European tour. Serious disturbances 
often occur. A morning paper mentions a 
case in which a professional gambler was 
compelled to refund the money he had won 
from a young passenger, under penalty of 
being pitched overboard and dragged in 
the water by a rope. As gambling has been 
suppressed in so many of the European 
resorts where it once was the great attrac- 
tion, it is time that the managers of the 
Atlantic steamship lines took some action re- 
garding it. 

It will not do for steamship managers to 
say that this is a matter over which they 
have no control. If this be so, the sooner 
they secure power from the British Parlia- 
ment the better. In any matter concerning 
the safety of the ship or the passengers 
they would not hesitate a moment to make 
and enforce stringent regulations. Passen- 
gers are, and must be restrained, and must 
submit to the rules of the ship. Their 
comfort and safety demand it. Gambling 
is not only a question of high morals, but 
it touches vitally the comfort of passengers, 
and, on this ground alone, should be sup- 
pressed. A ship’s company is an isolated 
community, temporarily dependent upon 
the officers for protection. The officers 
must be empowered to give it, and to give 
it fully. Public morals, the rights of pas- 
sengers, and good order, all demand that 
gambling on ocean steamers shall be sup- 
pressed. Let managers take fair warning, 
and find a way of suppressing this disor- 
derly, immoral practice, or public sentiment 
will drive them to it. 


POLITICAL PROHIBITION. 


WE publish, this week, in our corre- 
spondence columns, a speech on ‘ Political 
Prohibition,” recently delivered, by Dr. 
Spear, at a meeting of ministers in Sara- 
toga Springs. The positions taken by Dr. 
Spear in respect to temperance legislation, 
as a remedy for the enormous evils growing 
out of the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, are substan‘ially as follows: 

1. That, theoretically, as an idea, consti- 
tutional and legislative prohibition is the 
best remedy, wherever and whenever pub- 
lic sentiment is educated up to the point of 
demanding and enforcing this remedy. 

2. That, where such a public sentiment 
does not exist, and, hence, where this rem- 
edy is not practicable, then the friends of 
temperance should seek to obtain and unite 
in supporting the most stringent and re- 
strictive license law that can be secured, 
rather than surrender the whole community 
to the tender mercies of free rum, without 
any restraint by law. 

8. That the two systems—namely, prohi- 
bition and the license system—are not an- 
tagonistical in their nature or design, but 
different only in the degree of the restriction 
which they propose to apply to the liquor 
business. ‘ 

We do not well see how any intelligent 
friend of temperance can dissent from 
these elementary propositions so carefully 
stated in the speech of Dr. Spear. If it be 
the object of probibition to put the liquor 
busjness under legal restrictions, then it is 





certainly the object of the license system 
to do precisely the same thing. The only 
real difference between the two isin the 
extent of the legal restriction which they 
respectively propose. We believe prohibi- 
tion, where practicable, to be the better of 
the two remedies; but where it is not prac- 
ticable, then and there it is no remedy at 
all. Even a very defective license system, 
in such circumstances, if the best that can 
be obtained at the hands of law, would be 
better than free rum, with no legal restraint. 
We do not agree, and never expect to agree, 
with those prohibitionists who denounce 
everything but prohibition, and will have 
this or nothing. The position is, in our 
judgment, lacking in good common sense, 
and is very far from being accepted by the 
great majority of the real friends of tem- 
perance. There is practical wisdom in get- 
ting what one can, and in making good use 
of it, even though it may not be all that he 
desires. To reason from the mere word 
‘‘license,” without regard to the thing 
meant and to some extent accomplished, as 
some prohibitionists do, is a fallacy too 
transparent to be entitled to the least 
logical respectability. 

The general point considered by Dr. 
Spear at the closé of his speech, is the inex- 
pediency of organizing a distinctively Prohi- 
bition Party, and nominating candidates to 
be voted for at popular elections, whether 
at national or state elections. He assigns 
nine separate reasons against the expedi- 
ency of such a movement on the part of 
the friends of temperance. On this point 
there are sharply opposed convictions, and 
our readers can examine Dr. Spear’s rea- 
sons, and judge for themselves of their 
weight. We have already said that we do 
not regard votes given for Mr. St. John as 
thrown away. 


Editorial Notes. 


Tue condition of affairs in China is still en- 
tirely unsettled. The war party seems to be 
in the ascendant, and it is intimated that Li 
Hung Chang, the Viceroy of Peh Chili is in dis- 
grace. It seems to be the policy of the Govern- 
ment alternately to accept advice from the 
peace party and the war party, and when it has 
its face set sternly for war, the peace party are 
expected to keep silent under penalties. It is 
scarcely possible, as we have already said, that 
China can defend any of its seaports agaiust the 
French fleet, and the French Government ap- 
pears to be waiting to see whether China will 
sue for peace to save its ports. It is said that 
the Empress has declared that China will never 
accede to the French demands. If the enemy 
ravage its seacoast, it will organize armies in 
the interior, where the foe cannot follow. There 
is abundant folly in such a policy as this. The 
destruction wrought at Fuh Chau is many times 
greater than the indemnity demanded. France 
must have its way in the énd, unless there is in- 
terference in behalf of China, which is now not 
at all likely. The strength of the moral posi- 
tion is entirely with China, but the physical lies 
with France ; and the French can hardly, after 
what has occurred at Fuh Chau, be expected to 
carry on the warfare avcording to the civilized 
code. They took an advantage of the Chinese 
in a state of peace, which the latter scorned to 
take of their enemy under the same circum- 
stances. The basis on which France proposes 
to settle is that ‘might makes mght,” and ac- 
quiescence seems to be about the only alterna- 
tive left China. The story about the concentra- 
tion of lurge bodies of French troops in Tonquin 
is not confirmed, and so far the French are 
masters of the situation there, too. 











The Southwestern Ohristian Advocate is 
vigorously edited by its new colored editor, 
Marshall W. Taylor; but he does not seem to 
suppose that he has any but colored readers, 
He begins an editorial on ‘A Cure for Pro- 
scription” as follows: 

“When the great men of our own race will refuse 
to avail themselves of any special or strategic way 
of obtaining rights which are plainly denied them as 
colored men; when they shall demand the same 
treatment for their race as for themselves, and use 
their fortunes, their culture and influence to secure 
it, theic patriotic efforts will be reinforced by the 
brave and true of every race, and soon suceeed.” 
He would have the leading colored men go up 
and ask for the ‘Nigger car” until there shall 
be no “Nigger car.” Now that seems to us 
most unwise. These reforms are not made all at 
once by fiat of law, Abuses cannot be cured in 
that way. The movement must bea gradual 
one, Let the most honored colored men protest 
agaivst being discriminated against for their 
color, and demand equality. Then, when equal- 
ity is granted even , let them accept 





it a9 » victory begun, and the door is opened so 


— 


touch wider for the next man, Let them refuse 


to accept their rights and they will never be 
given. Let them go to the “ Nigger car,” and 
not try to enter the first-class car, and they will 
never get in. Let one decent colored man in, 
and the rule of proscription is half broken, 





The Examiner disapproves of the course pur- 
sued by many Baptist churches in ‘‘ dropping” 
the names of members from the church list, It 
inclines to the view that all members should die 
out or be excluded. Now a vote of exclusion, 
the action to be taken in a case of immorality, 
implies that the church is unwilling to retain the 
subject in membership. The relation between 
him and the church is severed by the act of the 
church itself. The “ dropping” a name is 
simply a recognition-of the fact the man 
has already ceased to be a member of the church. 
Membership in a church consists of the exchange 
of services between the member and the church. 
When these cease, the membership ceases. When 
& man moves to another state, no longer attends 
the meetings of the church, no longer co-oper- 
ates with the other members, and can no longer 
receive co-operation from them, bis memabership 
in the church, as a matter of fact, no longer 
exists. Dropping his name from the church list 
is simply recognizing this fact, that he is no 
longer an actual member. It would be well, if, 
in reporting the number of its members, a 
church reported only such as had attended some 
meetings within so long a time, or had contrib- 
uted to church expenses, or had, in some other 
way, co-operated with the church. When all 
connection between the church and the man has 
ceased as thoroughly as it could if he were dead, 
he should no more be counted a member of the 
church than should a deceased taint, Exclusion 
is the putting of a man out of the church. 
Dropping” is simply the recognition of the 
fact that he is already out. 





Tue rains have been very scanty this season 
in South India, and the people are beginning to 
feel greatly concerned about the prospects for 
seed-sowing and harvest. As usual they gre 
looking to their idols instead of turning to the 
living God ; and if it were not so serious a matter 
it would be very amusing, we are told, to see 
the expedients to which they resort, in order to 
bring their gods to a realizing senee of the situa- 
tion and of the necessity of immediately sending 
the rain. In one place the god has been im- 
prisoned, and also immersed in water, so that he 
wae in danger of drowning; and he has been 
duly informed that he will not be released from 
| this uncomfortable situation until the rain is 
sent. The city of Wai, twenty miles from 
Satara, like the old city of Athens, is “* wholly 
given to idolatry.” To meet the present emer- 
gency the people there have constructed a new 
idol of earth and cow-dung. It is in the form 
of aman, and is of colossal size. As a gentle 
hint to the indwelling deity of what is wanted, 
a long water pipe is placed with one end in the 
idol’s mouth, and a water vessel stands at the 
other end, ready to receive the expected flow of 
water, As a further inducement to prompt 
action, an earthen vessel, filled with dried cow- 
dung and coals of fire, is placed upon its back, 
and is so arranged that the smoke comes out of 
the mouth of the idol. The object of this is that 
the god may be disgusted with the smell and 
terrified by the fire, and so make haste to send 
the rain, The face of the image is adorned 
with long whiskers and moustaches of flax. 
Large numbers of people have visited this new 
idol, bringing gifts of limes and cocoanuts and 
other fruits; and they declare that this is the 
great god who sends the rain. When some of 
the preachers who live in Wai heard what was 
going on, they went to the place and found hun- 
dreds of people gathered around the abominable 
idol. Seeing this, their spirits were stirred 
within them, as Paul’s was at Athens, and they 
gave the substance of Paul’s speech on Mar’s 
Hill to the astonished crowd, A friendly Mus- 
sulman seconded the efforts of the preachers, 
and told the people that their god was but a 
false and stupid thing; and to show his con- 
tempt for the idol he spit upon it. ome of the 
people were convinced of the folly of their do- 
ings, and they began to say: ‘ How can the rain 
be subject to this god ? This is nothing but 
vain child’s play. What these preachers have 
said is true.” And so the preachers succeeded in 
turning many a one away from “‘ the great god 
who sends the rain.” 





We call the attention of those interested in 
the subject of the regulation of athletics in our 
colleges to the quotation, in our School and Col- 
lege column, of a portion of President Robin- 
son’s report, submitted, last week, to the corpo- 
ration of Brown University. The mostnoticeable 
part of his report is what he said in regard to 
college sports. There is much sense in his mild 
criticisms and suggestions, even though they do 
not go as far as some might desire. Attention 
is called to the brutality of foot-ball ; but Presi- 
dent Robinson is not immediately concerned 
with this sport, since the students of Brown do 
not indulge in it. It is, however, the one sport, 





above al} others, that should be interdicted, not 
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only because of its dingor, ba! also bacause of 
the ruffisnisn it usually begets. With boat - 
racing President Robinson is also little con- 
cerned; but the regulation of base-ball playing 
deman is a sp2cial attention in his university. 
He recognizes the difficulty of enforcing regula- 
tions more stringent than exist in other col- 
leges. Unfortunately, the directors of our col- 
leges have, as yet, been unable to act in concert 
in this matter, though several attempts have 
been made. They cannot agree as to what reg- 
ulations are wise and necessary. It would seem, 
however, that some such moderate stand as Pres- 
ident Robinson recommends might be taken. 
Let games with professional clubs be prohib- 
ited; let no college duties be neglected to play 
practice gam; let the number of games a sea- 
son with other colleges be restricted to one or 
two; and let no game—what college faculty 
could refuse to pass this rale?—‘*‘ be played with 
any college so remote as to require more than 
one entire day’s absence at » time from stated 
college work.” Muiny would desire greater re- 
striction than this; but it would be very unwise 
not to agree to any general rules whereby the 
existing evils might ve mitigated. 


Tue recent action of the eighteen New York 
Aldermen, bestowing the franchise for a railroad 
in Broadway on the so-called Broadway Surface 
Railway Company, has been promptly rebuked. 
At the time of the passage of the law by the Leg- 
islature, last May, authorizing the extension of 
railway lines in this city, and thus making pos- 
sible a Broadway railroad, it was widely believed 
that corrupt influence had been used, And 
afterward, no time was lost in the organization 
of the above corporation, whose proposals the 
Board of Aldermen, with suspicious haste, voted 
to accept. But Mayor Edson, with a praise- 
worthy appreciation of the welfare of the city 
and of the interests of the people, vetoed their 
action The Aldermen, however, were not to be 
daunted ; eighteen members of their Board met 
in secret session on the 30th of August, and, 
over the Mayor’s veto, voted away the Broadway 
franchise, without the slightest condition of pro- 
tection or of compensation to the city. To pro- 
test against this unwarrantable and Tweed-like 
action, a citizens’ meeting was held in Chicker- 
ing Hall, on Wednesday evening of last week. 
The resolution to provide for a committee of 
fif'y to protect in the future the franchises of the 
city and to secure their value to the city treas- 
ury when sold, was a wise one; but the resolu- 
tions, on the whole, are less worthy of notice 
and commendation than the opinions expressed 
by some of the speakers, chief among whom was 
Mayor Edson, on the real question before the 
people—viz,, whether any franchise for a 
Broadway railroal, bringing much, little, or 
nothing to the city treasury, should be granted. 
We most heartily agree with our Mayor that it 
would be vastly detrimental to the interests of the 
ci-y and people to impede, by a surface railroad, 
the travel through our only continuous thor - 
oughfare between the Battery and Union 
Square. The great mass of the people appreci- 
ate this; and, in this matter, the will of the 
people, and not that of a few property-holders 
and corrapt Aldermen, must decide, The citi- 
zens’ protest, therefore, must be considered a 
favorable sign of the times. Since this meeting 
the Aldermen have received another rebuke, not 
leas emphatic. Corporation Counsel Lacombe 
has declared that the meeting of August 30th 
was not called in accordance with the legal 
requirements, and that, therefore, the action of 
the meeting was illegal. Until this opinion is 
overruled by the courts, the franchise gift must 
be considered worthless. Inthe meantime, the 
hands of the Aldermen are tied by an injunction, 
For the present, therefore, we need not fear the 
danger to our great thoroughfare, which had 
seemed imminent. 





Tue Rhinelander case in this city brings up 
again some questions which were much dis- 
cussed during the Guiteau trial. Just how 
**eccentric,” “ queer,” and “ off his balance” 
roust a man be in order that he may be declared 
insane and be acquitted of a charge of criminal- 
ity? It would seem that responsibility for an 
injurious action must correspond to commenda- 
tion due for a beneficent deed, {f a man who 
had rushed into the street and stopped a pair 
of ranaway horses, said that he did it because the 
Lord told him to stop Pharaoh’s chariot, etc., 
etc., the poor fellow would be considered insane, 
and even one whose life had been saved by his 
interference, would hard'y feel grateful to him, 
because the man had done the good deed, not in 
a wise benevolence, but merely from an unreason- 
ing and wild impulse. Against such a man no 
resentment could properly be felt if, the next 
day, from an imagined command of the Lord or 
other such impulse, be frightened a pair of 
horses and made them run away. The man to 
whom gratitude would not be awarded for a good 
deed could not be held worthy of blame for an 
action which injured others. But if a man, 
though “ eccentric,” is so far capable of the ex- 
ercise of reason that he could claim a reward for 
helping his neighbor, he should be held worthy 

“f punishment for injuringa neighbor. If he 





is not too insane to merit reward, he is not too 
insane to deserve punishment. 





Tue sixteen Southern States, which are usually 
set down as sure to be Democratic, will cast one 
hundred and fifty-three electoral votes; and 
to these must be added at least forty-eight 
more electoral votes, elsewhere obtained, in 
‘order to give the Democrats the victory in the 
next Presidential election. On the other hand, 
seventeen Northern and Western States, which, 
with about equal confidence, are reckoned as 
Republican, will cast one hundred and seventy- 
four electoral votes at the next election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President; and this must be 
supplemented by at least twenty-seven other 
electoral votes, in order to give them the 
victory. There are five other states, namely, 
California, Connecticut, Indiana, New Jersey, 
and New York, that are reckoned as doubtful 
states; and these states will cast in the aggre- 
gate seventy-four electoral votes, If the Re- 
publicans carry the first three of these states, in 
addition to those deemed sure, and lose New 
Jersey and New York, they will elect the Re- 
publican ticket by a majority of three; and if 
they carry New York, and lose the first four of 
these states, they will succeed by a majority of 
eleven, They can lose New Jersey and New 
York, and yet win the election. The Democrats, 
on the other hand, if we concede to them the 
sixteen Southern States, and if they carry the 
first four doubtful states, but lose New York, 
will be defeated by a majority of ten for the 
Republicans. New York is, according to these 
figures, indispensable to Democratic success, 
but not to Republican success. The strong 
probability, especially since the disclosure of the 
damaging facts in the private character of 
Governor Cleveland, is that the Republican 
ticket will win the day. It is difficult to see how 
the Democratic Party, weighted and disgraced 
with such a candidate, can carry the state of 
New York. The Independent Republicans surely 
cannot, with the least degree of consistency, 
vote for Governor Cleveland, 

‘A SENSITIVE Journalist, who regards consistency 

as the Jewel of the profession, which the Times is 
particularly bound to keep unternished, asks us to 
recommend Democratic Irishmen and temperance 
men to*vote their convictions’ for Butler or St. 
John, Wedorecommend it without reserve. So 
far as our influence goes we desire that it shall tend 
to make every voter give effect to his convictions, 
wherever they may lead him. Our own judgment 
in the present canvass having been formed deliber- 
ately and with indepeadence, we would impose it on 
noone whose conscience does not approve it; andin 
that position we are released from the necessity of 
appealing to blind partisanship, which, we regret to 
notice, is the only resort of some of the critics who 
show more concern for our conscience than for 
their own.” 
We most heartily agree with our respected neigh- 
bor, the Times, in affirming that it isthe duty 
of the people, at the present crisis, to ‘ vote 
their convictions.” Those who criticise such a 
course do not, in our opinion, properly appreci- 
ate their responsibilities or their privileges. 
To follow ‘blind partisanship” is evidence of 
great weakness and also a great lack of moral 
principle, The Times makes a good point in 
declaring that some critics show more concern 
for the consciences of others than they do for 
their own. 





Presipent Seeiye, of Amherst College, is 
quoted as saying, in a recently printed letter : 
“If the charges to which you refer are true,I do 
not see how one with any self-respect can vote for 
the man (Cleveland) against whom they are made 
nor how a party with any pretensions to decency, 
can keep sucha man in nomination. To affirm that 
the offenses are venia!, because they have not been 
‘flaunted in the face of the public,’ or to argue that, 
since they affect only the candidate’s private life, 
they are no bar to his election to high public omice, 
ndicates, I should say, a shocking debauchery of 
moral sentiment.” 
President Seelye does not, in this language, 
affirm or deny the truth of the charges against 
Governor Cleveland ; but, on the supposition of 
their truth, he reasons, as every pure and sensi- 
ble man would naturally reason. The charges 
are not denied by anybody, not even by Gov- 
ernor Cleveland himself; and this is quite 
enough to make the language applicable to him 
in its fullest force. The people of the United 
States certainly cannot afford to transfer such a 
disgusting moral stench to the White House. 





La Pitorra, a Spanish journal, published in 
Huelva, refers, in its issue of the 7th of August, 
to the articles by Dr. Lossing and General Wil- 
son, published in Taz InperenpenT of July 
10th. The following is @ translation of its 
comment : 


“THE INDEPENDENT, of New Y ork, privted, in its 
issue of July 10th, 1884, two well-written articles, 
iu which the glory of the illustrious discoverer of 
the New World was set forth, and in one of which, 
entitled ‘Columbus: His Place in History,’ the 
writer claimed for the United States the honor of 
celebrating the four hundredth anniversary in the 
following words: ‘ At the proposed celebration of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America it (our Republic) may rightfully claim the 
position of mistress of ceremonies, preparing the 
banquet and inviting the nations to the feast.’ 





“The wish is expressed to deny us the right of 
celebrating the centennial of Columbus, a)though 
we have always worn his mantle, with hands crossed 
over our breasts, ard with eyes raised to Heaven, 
where we have seemed to see his sacred name writ- 
ten in the constejlations of the stars. 

“We Spaniards love national glory, and in the 
first rank of those we glorify we place Christopher 
Columbus, that hero, that genius, who met with 
sympathy here ouly in this nation of heroes and 
martyrs, whose generous blood was ever at the ser- 
vice of all sacred and grand ideas. 

“To us and to us only belong the right and privilege 

of being the ones chosen to celebrate the quatro- 
centennial of the discovery of America. Spain is 
full of memories of the life of Columbus, and in this 
humble corner of the country exist the convent of 
Santa Maria de la Rabida and the harbor of Palos, 
where the Admira] met the intrepid sailors that 
aided him in his enterprise. The third day of 
August is one of the days we celebrate most enthu- 
siastically, and la Sociedad Colombina Onu- 
bense, that society humbly born, like everything des- 
tined to be great, is the center around which should 
revolve, as the planets revolve about the sun, the 
admirers of Columbus, It is evident that this soci- 
ety, whose origin was so humble, has gathered 
around it all the elements of life, not only of our 
nation, but also those of other nations that revere 
the remarkable sailor, who caused to rise from the 
depths of the sea a world new to the life of civiliza- 
tion and progress. In the name of our ancestors, of 
those soldiers of progress, of whom not a stone nor 
an inscription marks the resting-place, we, their 
descendants, beg that our nation may preside at this 
celebration, and that the festivities be held in this 
corner of Spain, where every stone contains a sug- 
gestion of that universal epic known under the name 
of the discovery cf America.” 
The people of America will scarcely be wiiling to 
yield to the claim of La Pitorra, or even to accept 
the grounds on which the claim is rested. We 
have already, in the columns of Tue InpEePEND- 
ENT, given reasons sufficient and satisfactory to 
any but Spaniards, why the celebration of 1892 
should occur in America, 


...-The daily papers inform us that, at a re- 
cent business meeting, in a not large church in 
a neighboring city, four hundred members, or 
persons claiming to be such, packed themselves 
into the lecture-room to take part in an exciting 
difficulty, we might say a tremendous row, that 
was in progress between the pastor and some of 
the deacons, We are not informed as to the 
average number in attendance at the prayer- 
meetings in this congregation, but doubt if it 
would come anywhere near the above-namcd 
figure. And this case is but one of many. The 
existence, even the possibility, of a disturbance 
will elicit interest in an ecclesiastical gathering 
such as almost nothing else will. When one has 
the question under discussion whether it will 
pay to go to a distance to attend a certain anni- 
versary meeting, the question whether there is 
tovome up ‘“‘anything of interest” is often the 
desire to know whether there is to be a disturb- 
ance of any kind. This question of ecclesiastical 
disturbances is one of peculiar interest. We 
commend it to the Society for Psychological Re- 
search, 


... The new French Divorce Law promises to 
make plenty of work for the courts. It is se- 
verely criticised, and doubtless it is very open to 
criticism ; but the following, from the London 
Tablet (Catholic), strikes us as singularly inap- 
plicable : 

“Conjugal unfaithfulness is judged of impar- 
tially, whether it be upon the side of the husband 
or the wife. A husband's infidelity will henceforth 
give his wife a good ground for claiming a divorce, 
quite apart from the questions of cruelty or deser- 
tion. This is a departure not only from the princi- 
ples sanctioned by English jurisprudence, but also 
from the law which hitherto has regulated the grant- 
ing of judicia] separations in France, and is likely 
to be attended with the gravest consequences.” 


What are these “‘ gravest consequences”? And 
why should the wife be debarred from the legal 
privileges enjoyed by the husband? If divorces 
are to be granted for unfaithfulness, the wife is 
as much entitled to the protection of the court 
against a faithless husband as the husband 
against a faithless wife. 


....The only mention that has yet reached our 
eye of the discovery of a fragment of Matthew, 
supposed to be a century older than the Vatican 
or the Sinaitic manuscript, is the following, 
from the number for June 20th of Luthardt’s 
Theologisches Literaturzeitung. We translate : 

“The examination of the papyrus ‘Archduke 
Rainer’ is being successfully prosecuted. To the 
ten languages in it hitherto discovered an eleventh 
group has been added, which contains about two 
hundred items, and whose documents seem to be- 
long to the same branch of languages and writing 
to which the yet undeciphered Meroitish-Egyptian 
stone inscriptions belong. The number of Hebrew 
papyri, which represent the oldest documents known, 
written in square letters, bas risen to twenty-four. 
Among the recently discovered remnants of Greek 
texts, special importance must be attributed to the 
fragment of @ papyrus rol] which contained the 
Gospel according to Matthew, and is probably to 
be attributed to the third century (!), and an official 
account of a Christian persecution.” 


The interest of this discovery, if the age is veri- 
fied, will be apparent. 


....-Recent dispatches from Egypt express 
doubt as to the possibility of proceeding by way 


of the Nile above Wady Halfa, on the Gordon 
Pelief Expedition, unless the sail-boats in pro- 
cess of building arrive at the Second Cataract 
within three weeks. The reason given for the 
doubt is that the Nile will have fallen tuo low 
for navigation, The idea of the expedition pro- 
ceeding to Dongola by water has all along been 
& preposterous one. Only the smallest kind of 
sail-boats could thread their way up the cata- 
racts under the most favorable circumstances. 
The combination of very high water aud Winter 
weather might make the transportation of a few 
companies possible ; but that combination can- 
not in Nature occur. Difficult though it be, 
therefore, we must come to the conclusion that 
not even England can make the unnavigable 
portions of the Nile navigable. 


-.--The death of Secretary Folger, which oc- 
cured, suddenly, last week, terminates a very 
honorable career in public life. He occupied for 
many years a seat on the bench of the Court of 
Appeals of this state, where his services were 
highly valued. His two great mistakes a3 a pub- 
lic man were his retirement from the Court of 
Appeals, in order to accept the appointment as 
Secretary of the Treasury, and his acceptauce of 
the Republican nomination for Governor of this 
state in 1882, As Secretary of the Treasury he 
did the country honest, efficient service and 
received President Arthur’s confidence as a Cabi- 
net officer to the last. 


...-The London Tablet, commenting on the 
statement that the Belgian churches will have 
to be dissolved to meet the present difficulties 
over the new school bill, remarks : 

* A likely thing truly, that a Catholic government, 
when, after years of effort, it has at last got its heel 
on the neck of the infidel and tyrannical! faction 
which has so long misruled the Jand, is now going to 
throw away the fruits of its victory at the bidding of 
a knot of London Liberals.” 

This is the kind of spirit which the Clericals are 
intoxicated with, and which appears to have 
inflamed them with the desire of revenge. 


... Senator Anthony, of Rhode Island, who 
suddenly died, last week, at his residence in 
Providence, had been twice elected governor of 
that state, and five successive times chosen by 
the legislature to represent the state in the 
Senate of the United States. His last election to 
the Senate was in 1882. He was at the time of 
his death a senior senator of that body, having 
nearly-reached his seventieth year. While not 
specially brilliant, and not often heard in debate, 
he was regarded as a man of sound common 
sense and sterling integrity. He often acted as 
President pro tem. of the Senate. 


....The cholera has assumed, in Italy, almost 
the proportions of a plague. The conditions in 
its towns and cities are such as to promote the 
disease. The Pope has issued a call to prayer 
that its ravages may be arrested; but the condi- 
tions of successful prayer, in this case, are not 
yet established. God never ordained that men 
should live in filth, and when his laws of clean- 
liness are violated, the results must surely fol- 
low. Let the municipal authorities clean the 
streets and get the cities in good sanitary con- 
dition. 

..-An article in the Catholic World, on ** The 
Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius,” 
holds that ‘this phenomenon which, during the 
last two hundred years, has taken place at Naples 
at least four thousand times (the phenomena of 
each exposition having been then and there offi- 
cially and minutely recorded), cannot be account- 
ed for by any natural cause, and must, therefore, 
be miraculous.” It will surprise many to learn 
that this “miracle” is believed in not only by 
the ignorant but also by intelligent Romanists. 


....The Electrical Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
like the Centennial Exposition, is to remain 
closed on Sunday. We doubt if anyone will 
thereby be deprived of a sight of its objects of 
interest, while opening it on the day of worship 
would have brought not a few evils in its train. 
The working people of our land are better off, to- 
day, than they would be had the Centennial Ex- 
position been opened on Sunday, and the observ- 
ance of the day of rest by the managers of the 
present exhibition is to be commended. 


..-- Bishop Pierce, the senior Bishop of the 
Southern Methodist Church, follows the rever- 
end senior Bishop of the Northern Church, 
Bishop Simpson, closely to the “ undiscovered 
bourne.” He was a strong, eloquent, and 
useful man. He was the son of Dr. Lovick 
Pierce, who died, a few years ago, at a very old 
age. The Bishop was seventy-three years of 
age. He was to have preached the opening eer- 
mon at the Centennial Cunference to meet next 
December in Baltimore. 


....By the steamship “Britannic,” of the 
White Star line, Dr. William Haycs Ward, su- 
perintending editor of Taz InDEPENDENT sailed, 
last Saturday, on his way to Babylon. His plans 
have already been anuounced. After a short 
stay in London, he will start, by the northern 
route, for Constantinople, where he will organ- 
ize his expedition. for the land of the ancient 





Assyrian. This is a preliminary expedition, and 
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it is not expected that much will be done in the 
way of excavations. 


..The American Historical Association, 
whose formation we have already noticed a 
under way, is holding its first meeting in Sara- 
toga this week. President White, of Cornell, 
and representatives of Harvard, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins, and Michigan Universities, are among 
those announced to read papers. The auspicious 
beginning, which this announcement indicates, 
would seem to leave no doubt as to the future 
success of the association. 


_ Secretary Lincoln has certainly shown an 
appreciation of national dignity in ordering 
baek to duty the three survivors of the Greely 
Expedition, who, on being granted leave of ab- 
sence, contracted to exhibit themselves as curi- 
orities in a dime museum in Cleveland, Ohio. 
It is comforting to know that we have a Govern- 
ment that can give instraction to citizens in 
matters of taste, when necessary. 


. It is reported that the Cleveland managers 
in this state are trying to trump up some sort of 
bargain with the ‘ Stalwarts,” as the means of 
increasing the chances of their disgraced and 
virtually defeated candidate. Such an effort is 
a confession of weakness, The simple fact is 
that the Cleveland stock has gone down a great 
many points since his private character became 
known to the people. 


..The wool growers of Ohio, who demand 
that their industry shall be pretected and fos- 
tered by suitabie tariff legislation, will best 
secure this end by voting with the Republican 
Party. They have abundant reason for know- 
ing that, on this subject, they cannot safely 
trust the Democratic Party. The predominant 
power in that party is made up of the free trade 
element, 


.. The meeting of the American Science As- 
sociation was made specially interesting this 
year hy a large attendance of British scientists, 
who came from the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in Montreal to Philadelphia, and listened 
to the papers read there with undisguised inter- 
est, Prof. C. A. Young was succeeded in the 
presidential chair by Professor Lesley, of Phil- 
adelphia, 


. It seems that we are to have another can- 
didate for the Presidency in the person of Mrs, 
Belva A. Lockwood, of Washington City, who 
has been nominated by the National Woman’s 
Equal Rights Party, of California, and who has 
accepted the nomination. Mrs. Lockwood may 
as well postpone the selection of her Cabinet 
until after her election, 


..The Catholic Standard charges us with 
approving an offense said to have been com- 
mitted by Zwingli, which we abhor. This is the 
second time within a year that this paper has 
grossly misrepresented us. If it wishes to be 
regarded as a respectable paper it must retract, 
and be more careful in the future. 


.. The first part of a very valuable article by 
Dr. Schaff, on “ The Discord and Concord of 
Christendom,” will be found on our first page 
this week. The second part will appear next 
week, They form the substance of a paper read 
before the Conference of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance at Copenhagen last week. 


.-The Rev. John M. Henderson does not 
wish to be held responsible for the statement in 
his article last week in “‘ Departures from the 
Westminster Way,” that ‘30,000 ” persons were 
put to death in Scotland as witches, The esti- 
mate was 30,000 in Great Britain, one-fourth of 
that number in Scotland. 


.-The Republicans of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of New Jersey have renominated 
the Hon, William Walter Phelps as their candidate 
for Congress. Mr. Phelps is a gentleman of un- 
blemished character and eminently fitted for the 
duties of the office. He ought to be elected, and, 
as we presume, will be. 


. It is terribly tantalizing to learn from Mr. 
Petrie that he found, in a house, lately opened 
in the excavations of Tanis, five basketsful of 
burnt, crumbled and carbonized papyri, the 
wreck of a private library. Only a word here 
and there was legible. It belongs to the times 
of the earlier Ptolemies. 


..-Many of the friends of the American 
schools in Greece, which the late Dr, Hill or- 
ganized and conducted so successfully, will be 
sorry to learn that his widow, Mrs. Fanny Hill, 
is dead. She assisted in the training of many 
Greek school mistresses. 


--Americans may well feel proud over the 
enthusiastic reception with which Lieutenant 
Greely was greeted by the British Association at 
Montreal, and the cordial recognition they 
gave to the work of American explorers. 


-.We are glad to know that assurances kave 
been received that the missionaries and property 
of the Methodist and American Boards in Fuh 
Chau were not injured by the French bombard- 
ment, 


-... Vermont, last week, at its state election, 
gave about its usual majority for the Republican 





ticket, and will, no doubt, increase this majority 
at the Presidential election in November. 


--.-The article on the hymnist, Neale, of 
which we publish a part in our ‘‘ Hymn Notes” 
this week is by far the most valuable and full 
ever published, so far as we know. 


..-.Montreal entertained the British Associa- 
tion right royally, and McGill University deco- 
rated fifteen of the scientists with the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, 


.-The silly attempt of one of the dailies of 
this city to get up arace feeling in the cam- 
paign deserves the contempt of all fair-minded 
men, 


--The American Board holds its annual 
meeting in Columbus, O., this year, beginning 
Oct. 7th, 











READING NOTICES. 


Soormine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup ana 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

Colca ee 


TO FARMERS, 


A Goon horse power and machine for sawing wood, 
threshing and cleaning grain, etc., is now considered 
an indispensable article on every large farm in the 
country, Certainly there should be one in every vil- 
lage. This machinery now in a perfected state can be 
had trom A. W. Gray's Sons, Middletown Springs, 
Vermont. This firm has long been celebrated, 
and justly, too, for producing first-class work 
in this line. At this season of the year thous- 
ands, in all directions, are thinking of making 
an investment in this direction, and we advise 
all such to correspond, at once, with the highly 
respectable firm we have named. A full description of 
their practical work has been prepared in a handsomely 
printed, illustrated catalogue and price list, which 
will be sent free by mail on application, to any cf our 
readers, Thisis a matter of some importance to 
farmers; for a mistake once made in this high grade of 
agricultural machinery is not easy to remedy, even at 
a very bigh cost. Wehave recently had occasion to 
look into this subject,and have no hesitation what- 
ever in saying that A. W. Gray's Sons will be sure to 
give entire satisfaction to all who may favor them 
with their patronage in the special line of business 
spoken of. 
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Velveteen, is one of the oldestin- 
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RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


A. B.C. F. M. 
ANNUAL MEETING AT COLUMBUS, O,, OCT, 7r—H— 
10TH, 1884. 


THE Senepertetion Committee has made the fol- 
lowing arrangements: Members and Oy | gfien: ing 
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DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


NEXT SEMINARY YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 8TH. 


For Oatalogue and special information address the 
President, HENRY A. BUTTZ, 
Madison, N. J. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


DUNLAP’S 


Autumn Styles of Gentle- 
men’s Silk and Felt Hats are 


NOW READY. 
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BROADWAY, \ ann!) FIFTH AVE., 


Near Cortlandt St. Bet. 224 & 234 Sts 
NEW YORK. 
914 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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THE PARKER SHOT GUN. 
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Constable A e 
CARPETS 


Oriental Rugs. 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR 


Fall Stock of Carpetings, 


which is now Complete, and Includes a Great 
Variety of Patterns Exceptionally Choice in 
Design and Colorings. 


Proadwray KS 19th él. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial. 
HONEST MONEY. 


Money, ia the proper sense of the term, 
is that commodity which, in «a given com- 
munity, is. by usage, or law, or by both, 
employed to express the relative values of 
all other commodities, and also to facil‘tate 
the process of exchanging them for each 
other. The first of these functions it per- 
forms by its own value as the product of 
labor; and the second function depends on 
its universal exchangeableness for all other 
things that are in the market to be bought 
and sold. The two functions, though not 
identical, are, nevertheless, intimately allied 
with each other, and practically insepara- 
ble. Money isthe medium of exchange, 
because it isthe measure of value; and, be- 
ing such a measure, it naturally becomes 
such a medium. 

The first feature, then, of honest money is 
that it should be the product of labor, and 
that for this reason it should have an ex- 
change value equal to that of any other pro- 
duct costing the same amount of labor. An 
ounce of gold has not the bulk in space or 
the weight of the wheat or corn that it will 
buy; but, for an average, it is the equiva- 
lent of the wheat or corn in its labor cost; 
and, hence, when estimated by the labor 
standard, it has the same value. Either 
will exchange for the other. He who has 
the gold in his possession has a guaranty 
that with it he can procure its equivalent in 
wheat or corn, or in any other commodity 
having the same labor-cost. The final 
principle is that of equivalency, as de- 
termined by the expenditure of labor. 
Real money is simply a concentrated form 
of labor, and, like all other things to which 
value is attached, has the basis of its value 
in the labor which, for an average, is neces- 
sary to produce it. It is nota cheator a 
delusion, but a positive substance, that 
represents labor and has value for this 
reason. 





A second feature of honest money con- 
sists in the uniformity of its value. Abso- 
luteand unvarying uniformity of value is 
possessed by no product of labor; yet some 
of these products possess itin a much higher 
degree than others. All other things being 
equal, that commodity is best for monetary 
use which has this quality in the highest 
degree, and which, hence, fluctuates least 
in its value at different times, and especially 
which is least subject to sudden fluctua. 
tions of value. The importance of stability 
in the value of money arises from the fact 
that it is used as the measure of other 
values. If the same amount of money, 
considered relatively to these other values, 
means one thing to-day and another thing 
to-morrow, then he who receives it to-day 
will to-morrow be either a gainer or a loser 
by reason of this difference. If the money 
paid to him to-day be wages, and be spent 
to-morrow, and if as thus spent it will buy 
less than it would have bought to-day, and 
if this reduction of purchasing power be 





due not to the state of the market, but to 
the character of the money, then the laborer 
is practically cheated out of a portion of 
his wages by the money in use. It is not 
honest money. The use of it, whichever 
way it fluctuates, involves loss to sume- 
body. The difficulty lies in the instability 
of its value. 

A third feature of honest money consists 
in identity as to the meaning of its terms. 
Contracts are usually made in the terms of 
money. A given party, for example, agrees 
to pay to another at a specified date so 
many Collars. Here the term dollars desig- 
nates what is to be paid. When the con- 
tract is made a dollar means a given quan- 
tity of coined gold or silver, having a cer- 
tain degree of fineness. The law thus de- 
fines it. Now, suppose that, after the 
contract is made, the law changes the im- 
port of this term, by the substitution of 
something else for gold or silver—a piece of 
paper, for example—or by changing the 
quantity of gold or silver indicated by the 
word dollar. This being done, it is mani- 
fest at a glance that the law has intervened 
between these parties and changed their 
contract, to the damage of one or the other. 
It retains the term dollar, but assigns to it 
anew meaning. Either it consists of some- 
thing else than gold or silver, or it does not 
consist in the same quantity of gold or 
silver; and in either case the dollar stipu- 
lated to be paid is not the dollar which the 
law authorizes to be paid. One or the 
other of the parties to the contract is 
cheated by a change in the meaning of the 
term dollar. The money of payment, not 
being the money of the contract, though 
having the same name, is not honest 
money. It is the instrument of a practical 
fraud. 

The application of these criteria of hon- 
est money to irredeemable paper money as 
a substitute for the money of actual value 
discloses the dishonesty and fraud perpe- 
trated upon a community by forcing upon 
it such paper money. It is not really money 
at all, though the people are compelled 
by law to accept it as such in the settle- 
ment of contracts; and this isa fraud. Its 
labor-cost is no standard of its legal value. 
Having no basis of value inthe material of 
which it is composed, it is subject to great 
fluctuations in its market value, according 
to the quantity issued—which is quite sure 
to be excessive—and according tothe credit 
of the government issuing it. When em- 
ployed for the settlement of contracts made 
prior to the issue, it is simply a cheat by all 
the difference between its value and that 
of the money contemplated in those con- 
tracts. 

The same sort of fraud is perpetrated 
when a depreciated silver dollar, which 
was not the dollar contemplated by the 
parties to the contract, is, by the simple 
force of law, made the legal equivalent of 
the gold dollar in the discharge of that con- 
tract. This is one of the serious objections 
to the Silver Law of 1878. The law did 
not put silver enough into the dollar to 
make it an honest dollar; and yet it gave it 
the legal-tender power of sucha dollar in 
the settlement of contracts. This was a 
fraud by all the difference of value between 
the gold dollar andthe silver dollar, and 
none the less so because authorized by 
law. 


— 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 


Aone the unpublished papers of the late 
Chief-Justice Chase a memorandum has 
been found in which he expresses the fol- 
lowing opinion in respect to a standard of 
value: 


“The power .to coin money is the power to 
establish a standard of value, by which all other 
values may be conveniently measured. . . . Now, 
all measures, whether of extent, or weight, or 
value, must have certain proportions of that 
which they are intended to measure. The unit 
of extent must have certain definite length ; the 
unit of weight, certain definite gravity ; and the 
unit of valae, certain definite value, These 
units, multiplied or subdivided, supply the 
standaras by which all measures are properly 
made.” 








The great difficulty with this statement 
consists in the fact that it does not make 
the proper distinction between a standard 
of length or of weight, and one of value. 
In the first two instances the standard is 
invariable, and alWays measures just so 
much length or so much weight; but in the 





last case it is not so, and cannot be made so. 
Value, as applied to money, means exchange 
value; and this is always in proportion to 
what it will buy. Now, it is not possible to 
create any kind of money that will always 
buy precisely the sae amount of any com- 
modity. The purchasing power of money, 
whether it be gold or silver or anything 
else, depends largely upon the state of the 
market; and this is regulated by the law of 
supply and demand. When money buys a 
commodity, it is exchanged for that com- 
modity; and'it is just as true that the com- 
modity in such a transaction isthe standard 
of the value of the money as it is that the 
money is the standard of the value of the 
commodity. The only real difference be- 
tween money and any other commodity 
consists in the fact that it is far more ex- 
changeable—indeed, so much so that it will 
buy anything that is in the market to be 
sold. How much it will buy is a question 
to be determined by the state of the market ; 
and this, as every one knows, is a varying 
state, sometimes increasing and at others 
decreasing the value or purchasing power of 
money. 

The yardstick, when used to measure so 
many yards of cloth, is not sold to the 
purchaser. It forms no part of the ex- 
change that takes place between the buyer 
and the seller. When money, however, is 
paid for the cloth, it changes hands. The 
buyer of the cloth delivers the money to 
the seller, and the latter receives it for the 
cloth. How much is the money worth in 
this case? Just as much as the cloth it 
will buy. How much is the cloth worth? 
Just as much as the money which it takes 
to buy it. Each, being exchanged for the 
other, measures the value of the other. A 
gold dollar is a gold dollar—that is to say, 
it is so much weight of gold of a given 
fineness, with the stamp of the Government 
upon it; but when that gold dollar is used 
for trading purposes it obeys the common 
law of all commodities as to its value. It is 
worth what it will buy; no more and no 
less. As an instrument of exchange, it does 
not possess, never did, and never can possess, 
a ‘certain definite value,” any more than a 
bushel of wheat can possess such a value. 
Such a value cannot be bestowed upon any- 
thing that is used as a medium of exchange. 

There is no standard of value that is not 
subject to the law of fluctuation. Gold and 
silver have the advantage of most other 
things, in being less subject to this law; 
and, hence, they possess greater stability, 
and for this, among other reasons, are the 
best articles to be used as money. Yet it is 
a mistake to worship then, as if all the ills 
to which trade is subject were to be cured 
by gold and silver. An ample experience 
proves gold to be the dest material for a 
standard of value; yet it does not prove 
that even gold has absolute invariableness 


of value. 
_—— a oo 


THE THEORY OF COMPARATIVE 
C 





Ricarpo was the first writer on political 
economy who detected and clearly stated 
the doctrine of ‘Comparative Cost” in its 
relation to international trade. The doc- 
trine, as summarized by Professor Caines, is 
simply this: 

“Tn order to the existence of a trade between 
different countries, the essential, and also the 
sufficient condition, is that there should be in 
those countries a difference in the comparative 
cost of producing the commodities which are the 
subject of the trade.” 

Here, for example, are two commodities, 
A and B, both of which are producible 
in the United States and in Great Britain. 
The commodity A can be produced in the 
United States at less cost than the commod- 
ity B. In Great Britain, however, B can 
be produced at less cost than A. Both of 
the commodities, in each of the two coun- 
tries, differ in their cost, when compared 
with each other. Here, manifestly, is the 
basis for a profitable trade between the 
two countries. The United States, being 
able to produce A at less cost than B, has a 
motive for producing the former and selling 
it to Great Britain, in exchange for B. 
Great Britain, also, being able to produce 
B at less cost than A, has an equal motive 
for produciug the former and selling it tp 
the United States in exchange for A. 
Each country would profit by such a trade 
—the United States by producing A, 2s the 





means of purchasing B, and Great Britain 
by producing B, as the means of purchas- 
ing A. 

Each country, by the terms of the state- 
ment, would apply its labor in the way 
most beneficial to itself, and exchange the 
products of that labor for other products in 
respect to which it had less advantages for 
production. The trade between them 
would, hence, be to their mutual benefit. 
The labor-cost to each of what each bought 


" ot the other, would be the labor-cost of the 


commodity given in exchange for the one 
bought. Both would, with a given amount 
of labor and capital, be enabled to obtain a 
greater quantity of products by trading 
with each other than they could without 
trading. 

Professor Bowen, in his ‘‘ American Po- 
litical Economy,” illustrates this principle 
by the trade between this country and 
Barbadoes. The inhabitants of that island, 
though they have a greater advantage for 
raising their provisions than we have for 
raising them in this country, nevertheless, 
largely buy their provisions from the United 
States, especially flour. Why? Because 
they can buy them cheaper than they can 
raise them. How so? Because they have 
a still greater advantage in the production 
of sugar and molasses; and, hence, by pro- 
ducing and selling these commodities, and 
taking flour in exchange therefor, they can 
get the flour at less labor-cost than if they 
produced it. The United States, on the 
other hand, having an advantage in the 
production of flour, as compared with that 
for the production of sugar and molasses, 
gains by producing the former and with it 
purchasing the latter. Both countries are 
mutually served by this exchange of their 
products. 

The principle thus illustrated enters into 
the whole history of international trade. 
Nations trade with each other not for 
reasons of philanthropy, or from the mere 
force of habit, but because it is their mutual 
advantuge to do so. The advantage which 
one gains is not a loss to the other, since 
the whole system is one of reciprocal bene- 
fits. Differences in climate, in soil, and in 
natural or acquired capacity create corres- 
ponding differences in the industries of 
different nations and in the productiveness 
of labor; and it is by trade, or an exchange 
of their products, that these differences are 
set over against each other, while each na- 
tion, by producing what it consumes or 
producing the means of buying what it 
cousumes, has the opportunity of applying 
its labor in a way most advantageous to 
itself. A nation too poor in production to 
trade with other nations is in the very low- 
est state of national life. 

atacceuiaemetaliilccne 


“LIMITATION OF TAXATION.” 


[Tue following communication has been re- 
ceived. It is given in full for the benefit of 
those interested in the subject. ] 

To THe Epitor oF THe INDEPENDENT : 

Iam much gratified in reading the article 
on the ‘ Limitation of Taxation,” in your 
issue of August 7th, in the commercial 
department. It is sound sense as well as 
true political economy. I shall be interested 
in looking for further developments of the 
principle so ably maintained. The follow- 
ing sentences express the true “ limita- 
tion.” 

‘Taxes are to be levied for public purposes, 
and for these only. The money raised by taxa- 
tion cannot be appropriated to private ends 
without an outrage and a fraud upon the peo- 
ple.” “There is no authority to tax one man 
for the private benefit of th The use 
must be public, or the so-called tax is void as an 
act of attempted legislative robbery.” Again, I 
quote part of a sentence, “ taxation, not to be 
robbery, must be limited to public objects, ob- 
jects not partially and incidentally beneficial to 
the public, but a direct and general benefit to 
all.” 

This statement of principle can hardly be 
improved. Its truth is obvious. It may 
almost be called axiomatic. 

What are we to say, then, of the tariff? A 
tariff isa tag. It would be well if this fact 
were kept distinctly in mind by writers 
and reasoners on this subject. A tariff for 
public purposes is a tax, levied on certain 
articles, for the purpose of defraying the 
necessary expenses of government. Limited 
toits proper objects, and fairly, that is, equi- 
tably levied, no one can object to it. A tariff 
for revenue may be said to be ‘a direct 
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and general benefit to all.” A tariff for 
‘* protection” is a taz levied on consumers, 
not for the benefit of government, but for 
the benefit of a few, for the ‘ private 
benefit” of those ‘‘ protected,” It is a tax 
paid to individuals as a bonus. 

For instance, the tax on sugar compels 
me to pay twice what I ought to pay for 
that article. The Government gets no ad- 
vantage from this increased price. It is all 
for the “private benefic’ of the sugar 
planter. The tax on iron is for the ‘* pri- 
vate benefit” of those who run iron mills, 
The tax on wool, and on woolen goods, in- 
creases the cost of clothing to every inhab- 
itant of the land, for the ‘‘ private benefit” 
of the manufacturers. It enables some 
companies to pay dividends of twenty to 
forty per cent. And so we might go 
through the entire list of ‘‘ protected” arti- 
cles. The tax in every case is illegitimate, 
and, according to the quotation above, 
**yoid.” Let the proposition be made to 
impose a tax and distribute the proceeds as 
a bonus to the men now “protected,” and 
we should soon see a revolt from its injus- 
tice. 

I trust we shall see your valuable paper, 
in future, holding the true position in the 
matter of revenue reform, and advocating 
true commercial liberty. This will, asa 
matter of necessity, be for the benefit of 
ali the people of the land. It may cut down 
the apparent profits of a few; but it will 
injure no legitimate trade or manufacture. 
It will tend to the revival and extension of 
all legitimate trade. It will enable our 
manufacturers to compete with those of 
other nations on an equal basis. It will 
send our manufactured products into the 
markets of the world, where they have no 
show at present, in consequence of the op- 
pressive effect and the repressive action of 
our burdensome tariff-taxation. A. H. 








SECRETARY FOLGER. 


Cares JAMES Forger, Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, died, on 
Thursday afternoon, Sept. 4th, at his home 
in Geneva, N. Y. Mr. Folger was a native 
of the island of Nantucket, and was born 
April 16th, 1818. As a boy he was apt at 
learning, and diligent in his studies, and 
made rapid advancement. He graduated 
from Hobart College at the remarkably 
early age of eighteen years, with high class 
honors, and at once began the study and 
practice of thelaw. He occupied many posi- 
tions of trust in the judiciary and other 
fields. Secretary Folger was a man of 
solid rather than brilliant qualities, and the 
administration of his office, accordingly, 
was characterized by a judicious conserva- 
tism which made him one of the safest of 
the President’s advisers. He was a clear- 
headed jurist, and a man of unquestioned 
integrity, with a fine sense of honor. And 
none can say that he failed to discharge the 
duties devolving upon him in the various 
positions to which he had been called. 


—_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne continued ease of the money market 
has been the most prominent feature of the 
financial situation, and borrowers still 
enjoy but little difficulty in having their 
wants supplied, where the proper collateral 
is presented, as loanable funds are still in 
abundant supply and available at compara- 
tively low rates of interest. This result is 
brought about by the large surplus which 
is being carried by the locai money institu- 
tions, and the small demand that exists 
from the interior for currency, while the 
large payments that have been made since 
the first inst. on account of interest and 
semi-annual dividends has increased the 
resources of financial institutions. The 
aggregation of capital that has been in pro- 
cess for some time past has stopped, and a 
reaction has set in, and henceforward, it is 
generally conceded, capital will be seeking 
safe investment at low rates of interest. 
Throughout the week call loans on stock 
collateral have ranged from 1@2 per cent., 
until toward the close, when as high as 4 
per cent. was offered. At the close, how- 
ever, the bids ranged between 1@2 per 
cent. Commercial paper is quoted at 5@6 
per cent. 

Srook Marxer.—Stock speculation was 
irregular and slow, with all the leading 
stocks indicating weakoess. There was 











but little change in the situation from Jast 
week, or in the influences affecting the 
market, except that the bearish feeling 
which manifested itself among the room 
traders last week has gained additional 
strength; and each day the bull cliques 
found it more difficult to sustain the mar- 
ket on the stocks they might have to sell. 
Advices concerning the crops continue all 
that could be wished, but do not yet appear 
sufficient to counteract the bearish influ- 
ences of decreased earnings, the unsatisfac- 
tory state of railroad affairs and the coal 
trade, and the general quietness of busi- 
ness. These check the buying of stocks 
and depress the general market, though, on 
the other hand, a decline is resisted with a 
force that prevents any material enlarge- 
ment of the short interest. Northwest, 
Union Pacific and St. Paul were the only 
active shares. There was little news of 
importance concerning the Trunk line dif- 
ficulties. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds has been dull and without 
special feature. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 


. Asked, 
ses. 1891, veg. ay 1364 Currency 68, °96.i25 - 
448, 1891, con uy... 11244|Currency 68, 96.127 -_ 
1907, ae one (194, | Currency 60, '97.129 - 
4s, 1907, small eo cy 181 - 





6a. °%. 
$e, coup.. Currency 6s, '90. 133 


ree percents. 19036 tone 

Bank SrateMent.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house last 
week was apparently unfavorable to the 
banks. The changes in the averages show 
an increase in loans of $1,454,100, a loss 
in specie of $209,500, a loss in legal tenders 
of $1,258,100, an increase in deposits of 
$411,500, and a decrease in circulation of 
#60,800. The movement of the week re- 
sultedin a decrease in surplus reserve of 
$1,571,475, and the banks now hold $29,- 
528,900 in excess of the legal requirements. 

Forreian Exonance.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been dull but firm. The 
posted rates remain at $4.84 for 60-day 
bills and $4.86 for demand. On Saturday 
actual business was done at $4.88}@#4.834 
for bankers’ bills, $4.854@#4.854 for de- 
mand, $4.855@#4.86 for cable transfers, 
and $4.814@#4.82 for commercial. In 
Continental Exchange Francs were quoted 
at 5.214 for 60-day bills and 5.18} for 
checks; Reichmarks at 944@944 for long 
and 95@954 for short sight. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Wat Srreer Banx.—Judge Donahue 
appointed Mr. Charles J. Osborn temporary 
receiver of the property of the Wall Street 
bank during the pendency of the action 
brought by the Attorney-General to have 
the charter of the bank annulled. The 
receiver is to act until final judgment is 
entered, with all the powers conferred upon 
receivers by section 1,788 of the code of 
Civil Procedure. Before entering upon his 
duties the receiver is required to file a bond 
in the penalty of $100,000 with either one 
or two sureties, and conditioned for the 
faithful performance of Mr. Osborn as 
receiver. The bond, before being filed, is 
to be approved by a justice of the court, 
The receiver, upon filing the bond, is 
ordered to proceed to collect all claims and 
demands due to the bank, to take posses- 
sion of and preserve all its property, and 
to sell and dispose of such goods and mer- 
chandise as may belong to the bank and 
not be necessary for the proper winding 
up of its business. He is authorized 
to commence and maintain any action or 
special proceeding which he may, under 
the advice of counsel, deem it necessary for 
the collection of any claims due to the 
bank, or the enforcement of any of its 
rights, or the recovery of its property. The 
receiver is also authorized to employ such 
attorneys and counselors as he may deem 
necessary for the due administration of his 
trust; but he shall pay no costs, fees, or 
allowances to them until the amounts shall 
have been stated to the General Term of 
the court and approved by that court by 
order entered after eight days’ notice in 
writing shall have been given to the Attor- 
ney-General. It is ordered that the receiv- 
er deposit all funds of the bank not needed 
for immediate disbursement, either with 
the United States Trust Company, the 
Union Trust Company, or the Central Trust 
Company of New York, except that funds 
not to exceed $20,000 at any one time may 





be deposited by him with the Third Nation- 


al Bank. The bank, its directors, officers, 
agents and others are enjoined from in any 
manner interfering with the receiver in the 
discharge of his duties, from collecting any 
claims or demands due to the bank, from 
taking possession of any of its property, 
and from paying out, transferring, or deliv- 
ering to any person except the receiver 
any of the money, property, or effects 
of the bank. As it appears that thereis now 
on hand, ready for immediate transfer to 
the receiver, cash belonging to the bank 
amounting to much over six per cent. of all 
its debts and liabilities, and that it has other 
good and collectable assets, sufficient to pay 
the whole, the receiver is ordered, immedi- 
ately upon taking possession of the money 
and property of the bank to prepare a list 
of its creditors and the amount due to each, 
and declare and pay a dividend of sixty 
per cent. upon all the debts of the bank. 
The creditors are required to establish their 
demands before the receiver within thirty 
days, and he is directed to report to the 
court as speedily as possible the names of 
all creditors, the amount due each, the 
amount of cash collected by him and avail- 
able for the payment of the debts, and the 
amount paid by him to each. The Trust 
Company is directed to make no payment 
to the receiver unless the draft or check is 
accompanied by a certified copy of an order 
of the court directing the payment of such 
amount to the receiver, except, however, 
that the United States Trust Company, 
upon being served with a certified copy of 
the order appointing the receiver, shall pay 
to him $679,481.31 now on deposit in the 
Trust Company, for the purpose of enabling 
him to pay the dividend, in installments as 
may from time to time be needed, no one 
installment to exceed $100,000. 

Since the resumption of specie payments 
in 1879, the National Banks have issued no 
notes under the denomination of five dollars. 
The avowed object of this restriction was 
to make room for the circulation of silver 
coin. The Government had in circulation 
about $40,000,000 in fractional currency, 
for which it substituted subsidiary silver. 
It seems that more of these coins were made 
than have been needed, and the Treasury 
vaults have been obliged to carry from 
$25,000,000 to $28,000,000 of idle money of 


that kind ever since. While denying the 
right of National Banks to have notes under 
five dollars, the Government has continued 
to issue one and two dollar notes of its own 
as needed, until afew months ago, when 
the appropriation for printing these notes 
became exhausted, and the work of course 
stopped. Just before the close of the last 
Congress, or about the 1st of July, the 
appropriation for printing these notes was 
renewed in the general appropriation bills, 
and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
began to supply the United States Treasurer 
with the same a short time ago. 
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Commercial 
WAGES AND PRICES. 





By wages we mean the money-rate paid 
for hired labor, and by prices the rate at 
which commodities sell in the market. The 
relation between these two rates is a matter 
of the first importance to those who live by 


the sale of their labor, and, indeed, bave 
nothing else to sell. Labor is the only 
thing they can bring to the market, and 
what they receive for it constitutes their 
purchasing power, and, hence, their entire 
means of support and personal comfort. 

When wages and prices rise pari passu— 
that is, proportionately to each other—there 
is really no loss or gain, so far as the inter- 
ests of the laborer are concerned. What 
he gains in wages he loses in prices, and 
what he loses in prices he gains in wages. 
He receives more money, and has to pay 
more money for what he consumes. His 
purchasing power is really no greater with 
high wages and high prices than with low 
wages and low prices, provided the propor- 
tions in the two cuses remain unchanged. 
His real compensation is the same in both 
instances. 

Unfortunately for the seller of labor, some. 
times working to him a very severe hard- 
thip, for a period longer or shorter, a rise of 
prices does not always carry with it at once 
a proportionate rise of wages. When there 
is an increased demand for any given com- 
modity, with uo corresponding increase of 
supply, ora decrease of the supply, with no 
increase of demand, the relations between 
demand and supply are so changed as to 
produce en upward movement in the price 
of the article. This may and often does 
occur without avy effect upon the wages 
paid for labor employed in producing the 
article ; or, if wages finally rise, the rise 
may not take pl.ce for some time, and may 
not at aay time be proportionate to the rise 
in the price of the article. There being no 
general rise of wages, so far as labor has 
need to buy this article at the advanced 
price, it is evidently placed at a disadvan- 
tage. It costs the laborer more to live, with 
no increase of his purchasing power. The 
schemes of speculators, by which they 
“corner” the market ard hold back the 
necessaries of life, for the sake of producing 
a rise of prices, while dishonorable tricks 
in trade, fall with oppressive weight upon 
consumers, and upon no class more severe- 
ly than upon those who work for wages. 

So, also, when prices rise in consequence 
of adepreciated and depreciating currency, 
the following phenomena usually appear: 
1. This rise does not begin with all com- 
modities at the same time, but proceeds 
from one to another, until it finally extends 
itself over the whole market. 2. The rise 
is not equal at any time in respect to al 
commodities, being much greater in some 
than in others. 8. Some time eiapses be- 
fore wages feel the upward price move- 
ment; and, for a general rule, the move- 
ment in wages, while slower to take place, 
will not be equal to that in prices. Per- 
sons who live on fixed salaries, and those 
who work for daily wages, are compelled to 
bear an enormous burden when prices go 
up as the consequence of adepreciated cur- 
rency. Though paid at the same nominal 
rates, and after a time at higher rates than 
those received before the depreciation, still 
their purchasing power is loss; and by all the 
difference they are sufferers. All classes, 
with the single exception of those who 
speculate on the fluctuation of prices, are 
best served by having the currency in a 
sound and stable condition; and to no class 
is this more important than to those who 
live by the sale of labor. They wanta kind 
of money that is not constantly changing in 
its purchasing power, and that will, hence, 
be as valuable to them when they pay it out 
for the means of living as it was when they 
received it. 

One of the features usually attending a 
depreciated paper currency is the fact that 
the depreciation as indicated by the market 
price of gold is by no means an index of 
its depreciation as shown by the market 
price of commodities. Usually its pur- 
chasing power when prices are going up in 


respect to commodities is less than it is in 
respect to gold. A rise of twenty per cent. 
in the price of gold will be likely to carry 
commodities up fifty per cent. The work- 
ing classes are the buyers of the latter, and 
not of the former; and, hence, that form 
of depreciation which is greatest is the one 
they most feel. They must live, not on 
gold, but on commodities; and, whatever be 
the price, they must buy them. They can- 
not wait for the price to fall, since their 
necessities compel an immediate purchase. 
There is a natural tendency in wages and 
prices to adjust themselves to each other, 
by moving not in opposite directions, but 
in parallel lines, rising or falling together. 
This is the law of their normal relation to 
each other; and when this law operates 
through the whole industrial system, with 
the least disturbance from extraneous 
causes, the sellers of labor are in the best 
economic condition. So far as purchasing 
power is concerned, they then receive their 
equitable remuneration by getting their 
proper share of the onmmaat of ony: 
— _ 


CHARLES STORRS, 


In the death of Mr. Charles Storrs, which 
occurred this week at his home in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a valued citizen has passed 
away. He was born at Mansfield, Conn., 
on January 24th, 1822. His father, Royal 
Storrs, was a farmer; and young Storrs 
toiled on the paternal acres until six months 
before attaining his majority. He then 
hired a substitute to fill out the working 
time due his father, and, with no capital 
but his own capabilities, started out in the 
world for himself. The silk industry was 
just springing up in this country, and 
Mansfield was the center of the then feeble 
trade. Young Storrs found ready place as 
commission salesman in selling the Mans- 
field goods in New York and Boston mar- 
kets. He prospered in the work, and a 
year and a half later, in 1844, married Miss 
Margaret M. Cook, who survives him. He 
was an ardent admirer of paintings and 
engravings, and was the possessor of many 
rich gems of artistie work, which he had 
collected in his journeyings, 

In politics Mr. Storrs was a Republican, 
but on an independent stripe. He attended 
the church of which his cousin, the Rev. 
Dr. Storrs, is pastor, but held liberal views 
on all religious topics, and made a study of 
progressive ideas. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tux necessities of the consumer mani- 
fested themselves in an increase in the de- 
mand for staple articles in the market for 
dry goods during the past week, though 
the general situation is not as satisfactory 
as might be desired, as the conservative 
feeling is svill in control, and the opera- 
tions of buyers are confined to meeting 
the immediate demands of consumption, 
and the exclusion of all disposition toward 
speculation. There is stillan absence of 
what may be termed ‘‘snap” in the trans- 
actions of the market; but the aggregate 
amount of business done has been very en- 
couraging, all things considered, The de- 
mand at first hands was somewhat better 
than of late, though hardly up to expeeta- 
tions. Operations by package buyers on 
the spot were comparatively light; but 
re-orders to an important amount were re- 
ceived from Western, Northwestern and 
far Western markets, accompanied by 
cheering reports regarding the aspect of the 
Fall trade in those sections of the country. 
There was also a slightly improved re- 
order demand from some of the Southern 
and Southwestern markets, and altogether 
the distribution made in execution of orders 
was of very fair proportions. Values of 
merchandise remain unchanged; but the 
great curtailment in the production of 
cotton and woolen goods, knit underwear, 
etc., that has lately taken place has caused 
manufacturers’ agents to hold certain 
fabrics more firmly, and buyers who expect 
lower prices than those ruling ut present 
are very likely to be disappointed, as any 
change in quotations which may be devel- 
oped in the near future will probably be in 
an upward direction. Crop reports are, on 
the whole, satisfactory, and collections— 
though still difficult in some sections—are 
gradually becoming easier. 








Oorrox Goops.—There is very little 





change to report in the status of the cotton 
goods market. The demand at first hands 
continues steady but moderate, and jobbers 
are doing a fairly satisfactory business. 
Southern three-yard sheetings are more 
active; but prices are very unsatisfactory 
to manufacturers, some brands being of- 
fered as low as 5$c. net per yard. Eastern 
sheetings and drills are in moderate request 
by jobbers and converters, and a steady 
reassorting demand for bleached goods, 
wide sheetings, cotton flannels and corset 
jeans is reported. Colored cottons are 
mostly quiet in first hands; but popular 
makes of plaids are doing fairly well. 

Print CLorns were quiet in demand; but 
the market continues steady at last quota- 
tions—viz., 34c. plus 1 per cent. for 64x64s, 
and 3c. for 56x60s. 

Prints were in irregular demand at agents’ 
hands, and, upon the whole, quiet as re- 
gards personal selections; tut there was a 
very fair movement on account of orders 
on record, and in execution of orders for- 
warded by salesmen on the road. The job- 
bing trade continues fairly active, and a 
few of the large jobbers are doing a very 
satisfactory package business in regular 
goods avd in ‘‘off-atyle” fancies, ‘‘sec- 
onds,”’ etc. 

GinauaMs.—T here was a steady re-order 
demand for small parcels of standard dress 
styles by package buyers; but staple checks 
and fancies ruled quiet in agents’ hands. 
Dress styles are jobbing with considerable 
freedom, and staples and fancies are in 
moderate request by retailers. 

Dress Goops.—Agents experienced a fair 
demand for duplicate parcels of staple and 
fancy worsted fabrics, and popular makes 
of plain and plaid all-wool suitings and 
sackings were in steady but moderate 
request. The jobbing trade in this depart- 
ment was decidedly more active, and a 
fairly satisfactory distribution was made 
by most of the leading houses. The most 
desirable dress fabrics are steadily held by 
agents, and stocks of worsted goods are by 
no mears heavy as a rule. 

Woo rn Goops.—The market for woolen 
goods commences to wear the garb of busi- 
ness, Owing to the increased activity in the 
various departments caused by the large 
inflnx of retail buyers from the West, and 
other parts of the country. Some ladies’ 
dress materials were in strong request, and 
trade in these up to date is entirely satis- 
factory as to amount, though prices are 
uniformly low. Plaids in every make are 
most desirable. Sackings have been espe- 
cially well sold, and some plaids of that 
class, and plain sackings as well, have been 
advanced about 24 per cent. Tricots are 
another favored make, and the new bro- 
caded goods, which are particularly hand- 
some, were receiving fair attention, though 
their relatively high price limits their dis- 
tribution. Some specialties in underwear 
were being so much sought after that it 
has been found necessary to increase the 
production; but this experience, it must be 
admitted, is exceptional. There was no 
improvement in the demand for fancy cas- 
simeres or other men’s wear woolens, the 
only goods in any request being indigo-blue 
flannels and worsted coatings. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The operations in the market for foreign 
goods participated in the general improve- 
ment, much to the satisfaction of importers, 
and an increase in the volume of sales. 
Some large sales of superior black dress 
silks of standard brands were made from 
stock, and salesmen report business as 
giving promise of continuance. The in- 
quiry for dress fabrics was becoming more 
extensive in its range, buyers making selec- 
tions outside the limited classes which have 
hitherto been receiving exclusive attention. 
There were a large number of retail buyers 
in the market, and the results of their 
presence were apparent in an increased de- 
mand at first hands for most claeses of 
goods. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 

For the week. 1884. 1888. 
Entered at the port $2,488,842 $2,551,682 
Thrown on the market.. .... 2,680,281 9,581,156 

Since Jan. ist. 

Entered at the port.......... 93,980,901 85,861,618 
Thrown on the market....... 81,767,614 85,818,801 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MonpDay Evenina, September 8th, 1884. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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W&IM 


are now' showing all the latest 
NOVELTIES IN 


CARPETINGS 


tor the FALL trade. 





Also an entirely NEW STOCK of 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets, |. 
NEW YORK. 


RB. H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th i 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
OUR LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, AND HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKE OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 
SATINS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. | 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES FOR 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE or Bg STYLES AND 


LINENS, ET... AND LACE CURTAINS 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED 
FOR YEARS. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POSTALCARD FOR FALL CATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCT. Ist. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H, MACY & C0, 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 
Laces, Embroideries, 


White Goods, Linens, 
Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 


Notions, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gloves, Curtains, ete. 


Broadway and Grand St., New York. 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, CASH- 
MERES, PLUSHES. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON & CO.) 








TRAVEL. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 

Parties will leave New York 
Thursday, Nov. Gth, 1884, and Thursday, 
Jan. Sth, 1885. 


FOR 
TWO GRAND WINTER TRIPS 


CALIFORNIA. 


Two Months’ Sojourn at<the Klegant HOTEL DEL 
MONTE, MONTEREY. Additi onal tine at San Fran- 
Geeo, Santa Barbara, Santa Monte a, Sa. San 
etc. Supplementary Excursion "ho the Sand- 
wich “Islands 
Send for Descriptive Circular, 
Ww. RAYMOND, 


__240 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ur 3 





Y ALL ODDS 





RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered 


Uhtag ab oid Vectra Radley 


Me and shortest route to and from Chi 
yoee Bluffs (Omaha), a that it is Erste 
well- posted travelers w ng to rf 

Cc ALIFORNIA “A D ¢ LORA 


by: ail 


It also operates the os } Foute and the Gat ee te 
Chi oand St. a d Minn lis. 
ee Lac Fa nar or == Fort Howard 


inn., Ce A a. Den i 
ona, Clinton, Marshalltown, ‘Town, Tres 
‘ord, Ill,, are amongst 1ts #00 local stations on ite 


Amon, 


coufort and elegance; its pa ace Dg-Toom ¢ 
which are unsurpassed by any tana its wide} cele: 
brated neem wa —_ dining cars, the ike: A which are 


not run by ny of er road anywhere, In it is as- 
serted that it 1 oho bes}-oquly ped road in the orld, 
Ail _ — of interest north, no: ae went of 


Ask your ticket ees: for tickets via, this route, and 

1 leading ticket agents sell them. 

It costs no more to travel on this route, that gives firat- 

Gane scopmmoedations, than it does to go by the poorly- 
equipr 

or eon, jeecriptive circulars and Summer resort 

poner or other infopmat 7 not obtainable at your 


OC ENIL PASE. SGENT: C. & NW. RY 
Matt ——<—<=. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLAsoow LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN 
BELFAST, AND LONDONDERRY, 
EVERY THURSDAY, 
New Clyde ue. steamers and most excellent ascom- 
modetions, bet butt no advance in petee, First Cabin ny 





to state- ay modation: 
xcursion: “gilo Oo 8180. Becond mba n (amidebipa), 
evg ing furn: 885. Exourstone, Steerage. 
at lowest rates, No liye stock carried. special rates to 


gether, Be and favorable sprue to rtlvs tra’ ave to- 
-, Send for sf La ri th cabin 


Wane etc eA wm go Co. bu Agents, 


Packages, Freight, can Valuables forwarded 
to all 7. of Europe, at low rates, by BALDWs*'s E v 
BOPEAN EXPREss. 














TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tue INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the atest 
importance to —_— who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us a new subscriber with their own re- 
newal. 

We continue to offer the following very 

beral 





TErMs. 
One year, postage ee 
Six {bee U se 
Four months “ “, 





"Mhree months “6 — ** ...cscsccccccescccccces 

One subscription two years..........++. 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each..,,.. 5 00 
ne subscription five years............ - 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tue InpEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 


ly. 
Subscriptions will not be receiv¥éd from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 











special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 





Agents for American Silks. 












7 DECKER 


 STULTZ & BAUER, 
$25.00 cash, and $10.00 monthly. 

CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS. Only ones having Pipe 
Taubes, giving Pipe tone. $3.00 monthly and upwards. Every in- 
strument fully warranted. 


Ww. F. TWAY, 
Pianos 4a71vn Organs 


© 44 E. FOURTEENTH ST. (inion square) 
HALLET 4 DAVIS, 


PIANOS. NEW YORK. 
To rent or for sule on easy payments. 


& SON, 





aa 


[For the 


Frovur: 








Sour Extras and Patents. .§2 4 


Ohio, ee 
fine W 


8 ~~ ig Whos } 
Good to Choice Spring 





Green, prime, # bush...... 


Weekly Market Review, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


Week ending Friday, September 5th, 1884.) 





Santos, Choiee to Best. ..........++6++ 10};,@10% 
Mo scoane+ dhnenesencne conténesecas @ 
Riscescecceseseue sesetenctbene 18 @19 
Maracaibo... ....... oovde dtbbvencd dh 94,@12)¢ 
Laguayra........ s+ gocgteccbesaons 94¥@12 
TEA. 
IR ccs ccevccccteeseus ae Rs Ap . po 
Yo HYPO. osc cccccccccccccscooces 1 
nae bemoan * Se 
Genpowdes Roecoces sot. banbeateocen 16 @65 
en OPP ere TL 16 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...........-- — @ 5 1-16 
Harp.—Cut Loaf....... Sdbcicbassdene 1 @% 
Cc Od... and ocdsicceuenans 1 @1% 
Pr rr ae %@ 7 
GRANULATED. . 2. ccscccccccccecces 6 9-16—@ 6% 
Wauire.—standard A.........+++ ee —@ 6% 
Bt ccaneevasnstneatens 544@ 5% 
TUEAOW. .ccccccecscccccccoccccsesoce 4% @ 4% 
MOLASSES, 
beddncebdddcbecldSéVocddews Vidi @22 
6 Betined. .cccocecccevace qheeeee 15 @18 
OF ccccccccccccecocesccones 20 @25 
I TN inn e0d0'sdcnncevecsoessaee 28 «@40 
New Orleans........... Se eee 80 @55 
FISH. 
George's Cod (new), per qtl. .8500 @ 5 25 
Grand Bank Cod,........... ~ 410 @ 425 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........+. 21 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... —— @ 16 00 
Mackerel, No. % Mass........ - —-—@ 9650 
Herring, per DOX.........+-+08 —-1l@-—l 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 


+ 
ecoct pee 
SERRs eee 


4 25 
Mi Paienie”! 5 25 


@ 
@ 

5 @ 
@ 
@ 
@4 
@ 6 

Wheat, Extras. ......... @ 38 30 

>. ead Ind., Ohio, and 
acc weamecdalenaaied 15 @ 440 
0. TRenad fi wily 4H 00 @ 8 25 
weno Woeee x. (0, & )375 @410 
a xtras... 400 @ 4 25 
Bt Louis, Double, “ .... 450 @ 4 70 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 30 @ 4 60 
Winter Wheat, “Patente”, 460 @ 5 50 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 60 @ 4 60 
BoUTHERN PLOUR: 
iv scrven eens ceosapanese 500 @ 5 20 
MENS bccchcoss'0seetesee 515 @ 5 30 
Fancy........+ C000 covccece 875 @ 6 60 
Rye Frovur: 
ME tkaveedsebesoncecegs 275 @ 3 00 
Bupertine.........006 ees + 400 @ 425 
Conn Mxgau: 

BEc60. coccccccececece 320 @ 38 40 
Brand: Birdisoodocccece 850 @— — 
a” ere + 8320 @ 8 80 

GRAIN, 
WuHeEat: 
, YS eer 8 Nominal 

a No. pseebhidceveress “ 
ee | i esusanbesatesion 904 @— 92 

Corn : 
Bine®, Mes Bo... ioe c0te —170 @—— 
eccrecccccccccce esos —  Nomunai 
[. 3 eee — 73 @—i4 
Oats 
White, No, 1 =— 6 Qo — 








175 @190 
PROVISIONS, 
Pork 
Ordinary Mess ° -——- @-— 
| 2 Seepeeer 18 00 @ 18 25 
Family Mess, City....... 17 50 @ 18 50 
Prime Mess, Western.... —— @ — — 
Bacon : 
D. 8., Long Clears......0..++0++5 
D, 8,, Short Clears,. Lome 
, 8., Shoulders..,,.. 
Smoked Shoulders, ...... 
MILL FERED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 401b8,, ..0ce0-..5s8 ite” 724 
Shorts, 60 Ibs . 6744@ 12% 
Middling, $0 to 100 Ibs @ 100 
8 + ERE EO 
DF Ul ccecetccoedsttoce 99 @ — 9 
BEPC e so ccceverdcccce 50 @ 80 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 35 00 @ 86 00 
Cotto’ Meal, per ton.. 2700 @ 27 25 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, ber el bs 95 @8 1 05 
y, No, 2, good, ‘ —85 @ — 9 
Hay, No.3,medium“ = “* -—— @— 70 
Hay, clover mixed . OC etcee —— @— 60 
‘ “ 
rewopine iy Lisa 8 B= 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ “ .,.,—75 @— 86 
Btraw,No.2ttye “ “ - —66 @— 70 
Straw, Oat ann. -—-45 @ — 55 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW B 
Creamery, = to fancy pweurened Lo om 
Hslf-firkin tabs..--.-cy-seescccccccece 
b cea ar ody wecce peaanhe 
“  {aovory. sdeves 





(3175) 23 
LARD. 

} OTS per tierce....8775 @ —— 

REGU, «05's 0 0b tartecdobs 820 @ 8 2% 

Seuth American,............+ 81% @ 8 80 

CHEESE, 
Btate, Factory, fime.........scscesess — @ 9% 
to prime......-- T stnal seve ae TG@ 7 
Fair to good... .......cessceees sees. 6 @ OH 
Ohio Factory, flat fine......... . ...- 8 @ake 
Flat, good to prime............0000+- 6 @1% 
asia einhinneris abrihien ¢iisaiis damenee 14 @ 2% 
NGGS. 

Jersey, le bbls, per doz........ —- @— 

State and Penn., fresh laid......... 18 @ 19 

Western, fresh-laid...............4+ 18 @ 18 

Caen. SRV ode db eet isccs ste 18 @ 18 

DRESSED POULTRY. 
fair to good. . .-ll @— 18 


Chickens, State dy W'st'rn, choice— 184¢@— 14 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—18 @— 20 
DOWIE, 000000 0e0erenene eonapscnes — 8 @— 16 

















eee BU Whos 6000 ckanenteoinel —124,@— 18 
VEGETABLES. 
String Beans, per bag.........+ 40@ 50 
Oabbewe, per'100 + Seedy 200 @ 2 SO 
Potatoes, New... ....-seeeeeeeees 1 26 @ 1 76 
Tomatoes, per crate......+-+++ 16 @ 8 
Cucumbers, per 100.......++++++ 40 @ 50 
Onions, per bbi .........--++6+ 10 @150 
vOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, per bbl....... eocceesece 150 @1 75 
Peaches, per basket............ 50 @ 1 50 
Grapes, Concord, per lb,....... 2@ 5 
Huckleberries, per box......... 100 @12 
Pears, Bartlett, per bbl......... 800 @ 500 
Plums, per bbi............+. 200 @ 6 00 
Watermelons, per 100.,....... 800 @10 00 
Muskmelons, per bbl........... 50 @ 200 
Peanuts, \eene, hand-p’k'd. 
OP Bin 50500049 5%enen 64@— 14 
Pecans, f. ib pceause peketeaen — 6 @ 7 
DOMESTIC ORIED FRU«T. 
opabmccnnd Gene pled veceree —4 @— 8K 
feecond Dapnicd temey Reapers - age : 
ac. EL hoa eckiecss _ 
Blackbervies,....26+ seccceseves —8 @— 8% 
ee PTT tr —ll @—18 
Huckleberries..........0.0ees008 = @—— 
Raspberries,..........sseeseees —29@—24 
CATTLE MARKRT, 
Beeves, common to prime...........+ —@— 
Live Calves, poor to good............ —@— 
“ buttermilk fed.......... —@— 
ies: common to prime.......+.+++ —@— 
ee Are ihaaeal —@— 
Drensed Moge.. ss ccccecveic. ccesersede 8 @ 8% 
WOOL MARKET, 
Indiana Medium, unwashed We Rate 28 @35 
Wines 6. on. cepacepedee 26 @27 
“ Coarse and al bloed....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and eu 
N. ¥,, Mi, ead a Be esses @45 
Pats ohana 85 @40 
“ “ — 28 @383 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. X and XX. -40 @43 
ps 6 he 48 

“ 6 6 Mey Besdedees 44 @4%6 

“6 “ © Mo, B.<cas 35 @40 

e “ * common,. ..30 @34 

Burry at value. by 2 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per 
Lei ie Cae citi Si 
ters n i 
niated Dis'd Bone 82 00 @85 00 
“ U.8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @381 00 
“ Ground Bone,,......... 81 00 @33 60 
“Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 50 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 60 
‘* Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @650 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @35 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 
less 5 per cent, of above prices. ) 
Baker’ 's Potato Fertilizer ........ 47 50 
Wheat of OR. 47 50 
© Gabbe i) .isvicsi. 48 50 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
ohosphate Fertilizer. 40 00 
“ 2B Bone Fertilizer. 865 00 
a are gg 
omes' ju 
(Mic higan ‘Oarbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Grower 
Cities SE ae Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw 
cM ~~ Works) 45 00 
Ear)’s Super hos hate...... eee ~ 60 00 
ardys Phosphoferuvian Guano 98-00 
~ eru' 

“  Ammoniated Superphos- 

ONG icin 90006008 o 82 00 

“ dN S¥ii6 27 00 

25 00 
20 00 
+ +> dee 88 00@40 00 
85 60@87 00 
Baugh's bat er 
pha’ r 2,000 lbs 25 00 
Bough’ nomucal Fertilizer 
or Potatoes... ........... 00 
= 3000 lbs 83 00@85 
Tee Tas | 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, 600 
ibs... doje te Be indo obo 34 5D 00 
Soluble Moring Guano.......... a5 
A “ ian to co an 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(9,940 Tht)» o.0:000 00000 cevccee 52 00 @54 00 
+ - 80,00 @381 00 
“ ved, -— — @27 00 
Potash Saitse, Kainit, 
Prastor per ton (000 ibe)...” ‘oars 
Maria of Potash (80 v. — pe 
cargo lote.......... om 
Bulph of Ammonia, per ieee “e +o 
We quote Webel for Pot 
6}¢@7 tor Pearl. 

. . , . 
fist Cass Printers Materials, 
VAND Pi co. 
~" (ie Fulton and i6 and 36 Dutch Btzest New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[September 11, 1884. 








Iusurauce, 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


I was much interested in an article in the “In- 
surance Department” of last week’s INDEPENDENT 
(Ang, 2ist), under the caption “ Merits of Life 
and Assessment Insurance”; and [ have read 
with equal interest other articles upon assess- 
ment insurance. It is my fortune (or misfor- 
tune) to be insured in one of the most carefully 
managed of these societies, and if the premises 
upon which Tux InperenpeNt builds its con- 
clusions be true, the facta will be of very great 
practical significance to many, especially young 
men, who are in these companies. The problem 
of insurance is one by no means self-solving to 
the laity. We have a right to look to those who 
have made the intricacies of insurance a study for 
guidance toa greai extent. My present purpose 
is, relying upon the confessed impartiality of Taz 
INDEPENDENT, to inquire if you will admit to 
this department of your paper an article upon 
the merits of the assessment companies, pro- 
vided the secretary, or some competent officer of 
the same, will consent to furnish such artiote. 

That ‘‘ the problem of insurance is one by 
no means self-solving to the laity” may be 
literally true, since everything requires 
some candid attention; but that there is 
any * problem” of hopeless or discouraging 
difficulty we have always denied. The notion 
that there is is a part of the stock in trade 
of the assessment societies, who rely on 
making people believe, without inquiry, what 
they would like to have true. We admit 
that the public “‘ have a right to look to those 
who have made the intricacies [No] of insur- 
ance a study for guidance to a great extent.” 
We deny that faith in such guidance should 
or need be implicit. On the contrary, this 
department (at least during the considerable 
time ithas been in charge of the present 
writer) will support the statement that it 
has sedulously tried to study the simple ele- 
mentary principles rather than tangle around 
in the intricacies of detail, and to make peo- 
ple see with their own eyes, and find con- 
clusions by their own reasoning powers. 
Adjectives have been, we think, sparingly 
used, and denunciations equally so. Opin- 
ions have been little obtruded. What is 
catled ‘‘ fine writing” has been left out; aad 
if simplicity, clearness, and directness have 
not been attained the failure has not been 
for lack of effort. We do not care to raise 
a cloud of figures, and will not let the sub- 
ject be wrapped in a muddle of conjectures 
and estimates. The essence of the matter 
is just here: 

1. All men must die. Therefore, to pay 
$1,000 to the representatives of 1,000 men 
will require 1,000x1,000=1,000,000 dollars, 
plus expenses, and this must be got in from 
some source before it can be paid out. We 
think that insured persons must provide 
their own funds. 

2. If you are thirty-five years old (or 
whatever your age is), you can divide 1,000 
by the number of years you may reason- 
ably expect to live, and the result will show 
how much you must pay per year. Then 
you can compare this with what some 
assessment society tells you will be re- 
quired, or is now collecting from you. Of 
course ** you” here means an average pay- 
ment, and the longer-living must pay for 
the earlier-dying. 

_ 8. If yon pay too much now twa by the 








*level-premium” rates), you can pay too 
little, later on. On the other hand, if you 
pay too little now, you must pay too much, 
later on; this is inexorable, unless you can 
find somebody else to make up the deficit 
for you, benevolently or ignorantly. 

4. The continual error of people who 
join the co-operatives is that they look at 
temporary mortality, the small number 
of deaths per 1,000 in a young society 
of young men, and the consequently light 
temporary cost. This is the co-operative 
stock in trade—the whole of it. The thin 
edge of the wedge—the present temporary 
light cost—is compared with the thicker, 
BUT UNIFORM AND FIXED, level-premium 
rate. Ifthe first proposition above is true 
—and we venture the opinion that it is im- 
pregnably so—prudence requires that you 
figure, before joining the co-operative, not 
how pleasantly light the present cost is 
going to be, but where the 1,000 dollars are 
to be got, and how many ‘years, at the 
maximum rate talked of, will be needed to 
make them up. 

5. It is axiomatic that no human power 
can get something of nothing, or take 5 
from less than 5. If we see this done, the 
axiom is proved wrong, or else there is a 
mistake in our sight. If societies which 
organize on the apparent basis of paying 
$1,000 with less than $1,000 live to an old 
age, the solid conclusion is that the apparent 
thing is not the real thing, or the axiom is 
false; on the other hand, if these societies 
are never old, but are always newly born, 
that is in exact conformity to the axiom. 
The thread which sustains the light load 
breaks when the load is increased, and its 
breaking and its holding are equally in 
accord with natural laws. Wedo not know 
of any old societies, and we have waited 
for explanation of the striking fact that 
the societies of the day are always youth- 
ful, fresh, and professedly vigorous. 

As to the request preferred for a hearing, 
we have long desired a statement of the 
assessment scheme which would be indis- 
putably accepted as complete, final, and 
authoritative. Special permission or invi- 
tation is hardly necessary ; for, if justice did 
not constrain us, policy would forbid any 
attempt to refuse a hearing; but we have 
at least once invited such a statement, and 
have done soin a manner which, we have 
reason to believe, was known at assessment 
headquarters (if there be such a place), as 
the articles in which this invitation was 
given were discussed in a general conven- 
tion of the societies and were annihilated (to 
his own satisfaction) by the late Alexander 
Gardner. He reveled in estimates and 
fogged the simplicity of the subject, 
as his class always do. We have now 
no expectation that the permission 
will be used at all; if it is, we are 
certain the matter submitted will be 
foggy, evasive and illusory, and of no more 
relevancy than the frequent letters stating 
what membership ‘‘ has cost” the writers 
during the last few years. An argument is 
never advanced by reasserting or re-proving 
what both sides admit, and we admit (as 
every writer on insu:ance admits) that the 
first cost of assessment certificates is slight, 
as amatter of course, and that the early 
ving are antes sure of | for | 





their heirs the nominal amount of their 
certificates and a large profit, at least. 
Hence, we never hesitated to advise those 
who are likely to die soon to join the near- 
est society having a fairly large member- 
ship. It is the best they can do. But it is 
not for this class we write. 

This permission to send us a state- 
ment, however, is not quite un- 
qualified. Anything sent must be within 
reasonable bounds of space. It must not 
be positive bosh, from the assessment stand- 
point, and it must have some decent title 
to authority. We by no means promise 
to yield our small space to any and many 
advocates; if any claim hearing, they must 
be fairly representative. 


—— 


THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER. 


Loox here, friend! How often must you 
be reminded of the fact that your life is 
capital? That it is exposed to risk, and, 
therefore, should be insured? 

An old argument, you say. Yes; but 
none the less a good one. Just wait a min- 
ute! Don’t run away. Come, now, whose 
capital is this that you refuse to protect by 
insurance? Is it yours? Well, hardly; for, 
if it were, you would be as quick to insure 
as you are in protecting your property that 
is exposed to the risk of fire. 

Most likely there’s a woman in this case, 
and, it may be, a child ortwo. If so, don’t 
you think it’s rather cheeky in you to com- 
pel them to carry the risk of loss? Come, 
now, be honest with yourself. You know 
what you are worth to your family, or, at 
least, you ought to know, for you can fig- 
ure it out in twominutes. Well, then, how 
much would they lose, in dollars, if death 
were to call a halt on you? Out with it, 
candidly. 

Now, honestly, is it not asking too much 
of them to compel them to carry the risk 
of losing this sum in the event of your 
death? Is it right, is it manly in you to 
suffer it? Are they not justly entitled to 
the protection that life insurance offers; 
and, if so, who is to attend to that matter 
but yourself? 

Yes, the argument is old; but there is 
only one way to meet it, and that way is by 
insuring. Better do it at once and have it 
off your mind.—Jnsurance. 








———————— 


SECOND THOUGHT. 


In life insurance the first suggestion of 
times like these must be of the decrease in 
business, of the greater difficulty in the 
keeping up of policies by the meeting of 
renewal premiums. But the second, sober 
thought should be the wiser and the more 
effective; for it should be that, at a time 
when values are uncertain, when many a 
man knows not what may be the value to 
him of the invested accumulations of a life- 
time, there is one firm rock, one real value, 
and that is in the life insurance policy; that 
here is that which stands when all else fails ; 
that here is the one bright point, no matter 
how dark all else may be; and it should 
become an easy task for the agent who be- 
lieves in his work to show to any man of 
business sagacity that, whatever else is 





the one thing that may alone save himself 
and his family from want, as the one thing 
which is so firmly founded that, if, at last, 
he or his must rely upon it alone, they will 
find it always a sure, unyielding support; 
and by this same token he should find 
therein the only argument necessary to 
convince the man, who has thus far neg- 
lected insurance, that it is the great neces- 
sity to him and his, already too long neg- 
lected, but from this time forth to be made 
his mainstay in the battle of life.—Stand- 
ard. 
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1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs: 
838 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass, non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. Ww. BOND, President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
anager of Agencies. 





A SAVINCS-BANK 


BROUGHT 
TO YOUR DOOR. 


Bonds *“ Installments 


The Advantages of these Bonds are: 


1, In case of the death of the Bondholder all the un- 
id installments are canceled, and the Bond falls 
ue and is PAID IN FULL. 2. Should the Bond. 
owners fOr any reason wiah to discontinue pi ay ing the 
installments, tne money paid will be refunded with 
compound interest less _ actual —_ to carry the 
risk. 3, These ponds con used as urity, or col- 
the: “United ' Stat ates. 4, These 
are issued by t old and solid Life Insurance 
0.5 


NATIONAL, OF VERMONT, 


(Incorporated in 1848), and to sound and healthy 
persons only. 


efFAgents wanted to Negotiate 
these bonds. Apply to 


SS. @. WMATTISON, 
Financial Manager. 
917 & 919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BAR TOAL 


COMPANY 
id pe ah te 
TED IN 1847. ASSETS, 9,011,898 58 
aah cnamighige sanom Cc, HUEY, "President. 
HENRY C. a ty 


HELY. MUTUAL. 


lected at any bank i 


nnual oe. urplus. Insurance at net cost. 
Policies non- atin ng for their value. 
Agents wanted. 202) TEPHENS, Vice-President. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


BaGE, cncddcctcccoccseccccesstncsooes $16,901,943 27 
SIs cc ccccccescesccceccccsces 14,.327.928 23 
Total Surplus.................. $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 





lost, he should one to his life i insurance as” 


_I08, mM. GInBENs, Secretary. — 





_ HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 


BROADWAY. 





Sixty-Second Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the eh On the Ist day of July, 1884. 


CASH CAPITAL............. 








Sth andantaes 000 sdesereeoconnecevecttesssstisapece we Lecccccceqcccescccccocces once senna Ow 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums....... epnadcvocsene swanncoensecqenepuapeneaganqsess tie Hpdecebereqicevececdenssoclecss 2.650, 607 00 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims......... ......... aren tae Oe Eee eT ee ee eee One me we =«=6 BHO.BIV 42 

FI I an 92 99:9 62 2000095 0000s scccccccescecccdcvbsvoedenenssecccescsceccooonsents epoppacetosnardiepeassendecensissseess §ar%ps<poobs ++ 1,342,655 04 
CMSHE ASSETS. ..... 1... .:cccccceeceees senaonein aT A 5 AC a Ta pire 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


seibaliee onions ielipielitess oscars sncnenadiNd $7,343,574 46 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyhoiders of Fire insurance: 


SE Benn here non cakseennsscbecsnndpees cc cctcondhbcédetece wegcescece $126,336 04 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate......... 1,130,202 44 
United States Stocks (market value)..............0.csceecccseceerceeceees 2,808,789 88 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)..............++ 1,922,167 50 

Total........ See eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eRe ee eee ee 


W, B siGREOW } saws S00%s, 


AS-D CIID GUIITIOD, 6 on cnc ccccccccecocccccckcccccccosccduseapuenete $20,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable om demand ..................0..ccececeeceuee 510.850 00 
Interest due on Ist July, 1884..........ccccccceccccceess on (tlenoneas aaa 112,020 10 
Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents.............. etait 333,212 06 
ROR FR cere ee cde 668 ei cVedesscces ac cevds dude ceedeisedscoccganne é 379,995 44 





H. WASHBURN IN, \._-res't and Seo}. 


dividend ef F1\ E PER CENT. has been declare 


D. A. HEALD, | Vice President 


Payabie endemand. N 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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ECURITY_FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
S BERY, FIRE, OF OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe | ames 
Nenced” of Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos, 827-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPIT. 

The che PROOF Y, ‘rent SAFES “qusibe agen 
tae es F YAULES prices v: from 
$15 to 87 according to extra size for corpo- 

rations et bankers I, ae Safes in upper 
vault for $10, Rooms and desks adjoining vaults | pro- 
vided for Safe Rente! 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 


AND VALUABLES « rd ev descrip. 
ae eee BONDS und STOCKS, PL PLA J ‘ EW. 
Hey ee PR RANTY, AT AT THE LOWEST RATES, 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


TED AND REMITTED FOR A 
THOOMS ooneMOD ERATE CHARGE. 

XECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 

sand RECEI d EXE. 

§_, uy Courts, 


TORS “and GUARDIANS 
CUTE TRUSTS of nna’ 
corporations, and ie 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and snd INVESTMENTS are kept 
oper’ from the assets of th wy + 


arate and 
ndaditic nal wane the Company has a Trust 
capital of of 000,008, p rimariiy ¥ 1 for their 
qoute Sections 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. PARDO vents ent. 
eg & B. onet, Vice-President, 7 in charge of the 


ROBER PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec, 


DIRECTORS : 
Stephen A. Caldwell, § William H. Merrick, 





wa . Clark, John B. 
Alexander Henry, 
George —% Thomas Drake’ 
Beary 6. Gi Thomas McKean, 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, few Fork, 100 Broadway 
Consipencal cor. Court and Montesue Bts. 
Buildings and No. . 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for ail other ciaims.... 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Fee i iciicttenesecerescssssiesss 1,661,797 28 


This Company conducts its business under 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. e 
two Safety Funds together equal $1, e 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
A. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F.C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOOCK, IROL. WAKE SAWYER 


GEORGE BLISS, 0.1. 

Wa GESWAR DE’: Walt ER 

HENRY o. BOWEN HENRY TOR % 
AURELIUS B, HULL, HIGHARD URDY, 
THKODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H. REED 

v EODORE AL HUSTED, JOHN E se 
WM: M. RICHARDS wi i _” 

X. E. 0 , 5 M. DOORS e 
PN GARREEW® — S BORR BE, 
JAMES ERASER, INO. F. SEAT 
HIRAM BARNE LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
CYRUS PEC Secretary. 

ad KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 
B.C. TOWNBERD. Sec. A Agency Dep't. 
HAB. H. DI ER, Sec. BrooklynDep't 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 


The principal features of thi of this Company are ABS! 
UTE BECURITY 
Ra TIBERALITY’ TO TH ‘THe INSURED AN a 





All Forms of Life and Endo Endowment Polwcies lesued 


C, P, FRALEIGH, Seereté  saeeean, 


EO. H, BURFORD, Actuary 


MAVEATTAN LY HSWRANGE 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED (ZED IN 1850. 


inva i rive 


the Home Journal. 








The thirty- Ferme annual t of this old-estab 
Mabon eos gives evidence of the sound financial 
Tes of this institution. 


tition abd the pang prosper ‘ 
a ek mr ma mate Gat at 178-36. Sig He? ot 


surplus of neatly two and a a quarter m' fons. 
Ucrease in its mal oneet assets over last year is $2: 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 








CASH CAPITAL,.........0....000040. $400,000 90 
oc, || ra 616,893 23 
Unearned Premiums and other 


seesetecceesesseees 147,550 47 
$1,164,443 70 





RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 


48 ADOPTED BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


55 Tiberty St., New York City. 





The safest, most equitable, and least expen- 
sive system ever devised. 

Avoids the high cost of level premiums on the one 
hand, and of Assessment Insurance, which is without 
science or security, on the other. 

Actual cost of Insurance in THE PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1883, less than 
$10 per thousand. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
President and Actuary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Janvany rH, 1884, 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
ay, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the slet December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888,..... 84,168,958 10 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Jan fj Geebn crn cccssocessuscncebisee 1,589,282 58 
Total Marine Premiums $5,708,186 68 
Premiums marked off from Ist pecenenen 
1888, to Bist December, 1883............ 84,260.428 98 
Losses paid daring the same iy 
GENET Sctciisedsscccescbers $1,901,042 38 
Returns of - 
urs re 2 
penses............8850,080 76 
The Company has the following Assets, 
wn Skoe States and | pS. Took 98,008,705 00 
hn my Stocks and otherwise. — 1,956,500 00 
I Estate and of claims due the Company, 
ooo 425,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Hecelvabie... “a 1 9 
Cash in Bank., ove 710 68 
SIR aitdccteonsvntl 812,972,812 47 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or theiz 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
%lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





CHARLES Be ian Sent 
CHARLI a) SSELL, TB, ; 
De PaNk, Soan 4 Han, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, es ST, 
WM. 1s, es, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
JOSIAH 0, LO omg oN, 
ROYAL PHI WILL ¥ 
Sot a 208 \ 


SUH. GEE 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 8nd Vice-Pree't, 
A. A. RAVEN. rd Vice.Pres't, 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE (0, 


W. A. BREWERY CORE p, cstaent. 








Corner New Church and Court. 
land Streets. New York, 


THE Cc ON: TINENTAL 





LIF: UR- 
ANCE CO, 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn 


ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPL’ 








HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 40 Nassau Street, N, Y. 








STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1883. 








LepeGrr Assets, January Ist, 1883....... pvagnsestenavebbataiiadetbbedebed bssevcastsabe $45,529,581 54 
INCOME, 
Pea sscaccsccscsssessesetdenscbiisncssttiebens CiTdcdpecsnrpecsoste $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and Realized Net Profit on Investments 
and on Sales of Real Estate........... ddbsdbacpevdceeedlecd 2,748,038 72 18,470,571 68 
#59 000,153 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments..........ssesersrees pectroipnntin’ -- $8,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, and annuities......... jsanetasechoosssaanie eeseteee 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments............s0000+ seavebdvte discnadlegeseasastagsebenaes seeeeena’ 148,455 75 
ToTaL Pam TO POLICYHOLDERS..........c0sceseees eee pee ienniodsscabintdlened $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital..........:cececcseseereeeees sovedevocccccossbebosesccosserossoooeascs , 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange........... pemuberesnnaneiiae 1,019,156 66 
General Expenses............cscccsrerrserssseseseeees siebooveesssenieessaaeeebialbe Rpen te 978,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes...........ccceccceesserseereecseeeeeeesens seceesvccesseenees 107,060 11 
Tora DisBURSEMENTS.........++++ pieiadabdianitdaitainacikenuan cpeeeteniin coosesee — 88,567,008 49 
Net Casu Assets, December Bist, 1888.........scccccsecsssssreseesteeseeeeessen sees $50,482,249 73 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages......ccrccccrssrrsocsrosserscsrccssscsessessscse sees secsecenscesseeeee $13,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases 

under foreclOBuTe.........s.csecceeseceeceseeees seekedanian cqnepbvoncecedindnosbpanesee 5,819,817 06 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 

by the laws of the State of New York....... ssdnbbvbdoctivocisdvessaesee? btite 15,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $10,698,652 00)...... 8,199,000 00 
Beal Estate outside the Etate of New York, including purchases under 

foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other Cithes,.........0-csereeseereee 8,627,515 66 
“Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest®.......0rereeseesrererereees 8,979,998 88 

(*A large portion of this amount was in transit 
and has been since invested. ) 

Commuted Commissions.......... eavendcekadasebiiteendocenuntes weceasetes speaioes one 112,545 15 

Due from Agents on account of PremiumB............s0seeeeeseee oocceee orecpee 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 78 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost........:... ctsacihddind desddiveentocts 765,658 58 

Interest and Rents due and accrued............+. soeeceoetecieccstbarsetdepaebedvibeens 451,350 44 

Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 

VANCE, $25,849 00)....0.csereeererereeeees sboreecopoedecoescoseoe deococp enone sonsoeeee 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums..........00ss0sesseeeee desbenindioin oboesbesdébioscbudieese opiiedubbe ceeds 985,208 00 
Torat Assets, December 81st, 1883...... hpuvenssonvengivecsdbarcevineicieneniettiabe $58,080,581 70 
Torar Liasiiities, including valuation at rour per Cent..........+++ sevesseeee 48, 914,612 44 
Tora UNDIviIpEn SURPLUB.........000++ nh oonsnenedapodnedeccsbeviaiitientibedebectd coosee «= 89,115,969 26 
Upon the New York Standard of 4} per cent. interest, the Surplus is.... 12,100,756 79 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,528 79. 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies.in Tontine 
Class; is $5,689,288 00. 
New AssURANOE IN 1888. .......00000000 Shcedsliésceteocethe pbdbosahcton sodvovceccostoosccsoas ORG EEE 
TOTAL ASSURANOR.. ...:ccrcccsesseeeees spseeetinamerimeeeaiaits saiteanpadaateneaabituaasdia 275,160,588 





From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversion- 
ary dividends will be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to 
ordinary participating policies. From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in 
the Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies maturing within the current year 
will be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums become due. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS) 
Actuaries. 
J. G. VAN CISE, ) 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. ° 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent. 
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Old and Young. 


DEACON JAMES, A.D, 633. 


BY THE REV. & W. DUBREIELD. 


Jacosus Diaconus—Deacon James- 
Trod with Paulinus up before the king, 
And the Northumbrians heard his sweet voice 
sing 
The praise of holy names. 


Then bitter days drew on; men fell away 
Before the persecution of their faith, 
Nor dared in cottage nor in keep to stay, 

But fled: so Beda saith. 


Yet James the Deacon lingered by the side 
Of one small stream, and built himself a 
place,* 
And sung God's praise at morn and eventide; 
For so God gave him grace, 


And none molested him as there he sang, 
But clustered near and built them houses, 
too; 
And heard of Heaven, untouched by claw or 
fang ; 
And wore the hard days through. 


But when, at last, the Christ came back again, 
Then Deacon James went forth with happy 
song, 
And met the marching host of Christian men, 
And cheered their way along. 


Scowl on, ye bigots! Howl, ye Pharisees ! 
Ye cannot stand before the martyr flame ; 
But singing hearts dwell humbly and at ease, 

And praise the Only Name. 


BLoomrie.p, N. J. 
os 


A VICARIOUS POET. 
A SEMI-TRUTHFUL NARRATIVE, 


BY HJALMAR H. BOYESEN. 


I, 


I aM not in the habit of visiting saloons; 
but a saloon kept by a poet was such a 
novelty that I put my scruples in my 
pocket and entered. My acquaintance 
with the poet had extended through several 
years, though I had never, to my knowl- 
edge, met him face to face. Our acquaint- 
ance was a purely professional one. A 
week had rarely passed that I did not re- 
ceive two or three newspapers addressed in 
a variety of handwritings and marked *‘ Per- 
sonal,” and when, in a glow of pleasant 
anticipation, I tore off the wrapper, thinking 
that somebody had been saying something 
complimentary about me, Linvariably found, 
instead of laudatory criticisms, a poem by 
Karl Wolfgang von Schnaase. It was 
marked with a thick red line, and in the 
margin was written ‘‘ compliments of.” 
Now, I flatter myself that I am a good- 
natured man, who can sympathize with any- 
body's foibles—that is, if they are not too 
closely akin to my owa. But to be bom- 
barded for three consecutive years with 
poetical tributes to persons and things 
which you care nothing about, would, I 
contend, try the temper of the Archangel 
Gabriel. I came to dread newspapers with 
stamps on them, and often threw them, un- 
opened, into the grate, only tu discover, a 
year later, perhaps, that | had burned a 
column of foreign praise, valued by my 
publishers at ten to twenty dollars a line. 

If there had been any way of defending 
nne’s self against Schnaase, 1 should per- 
haps have taken,a more dispassionate view 
ofhim. But he had evidently anticipated 
my mental attitude toward him, and coolly 
devised stratagems to outwit me. There 
was absolutely no way of identifying the 
papers containing his lyrics, except to open 
them. He could, to be sure, not compel 
me to read them, but his ambition was 
apparently satisfied if he could remind me 
of his name and the fact that it was ap- 
pended in print to a metrical composition. 
The wrappers which he used were never 
twice alike, and the handwriting of the 
address was recunbent to-day and to.mor- 
row erect; now rotund and flowing, and 
next week sprawling and irregular. What 

wus still more remarkable, the poems 
themselves exhibited a similar variety of 
style and a range of subjects which .be- 
trayed atruly universal taste. If there was 
anything which characterized the poet’s 
mind, it’ was its marvelous catholicity, its 
absence of bias, and a certain humdrum 
monotony of admiration. Everything was 
grist to Mr. Schnaase’s poetical mill.; He 
sang the praise of Bismarck and he cele- 





brated the virtues of Lasker. Even the 

socialist, Bebel, he hailed with an enthusi- 

astic ode, beginning with ‘‘O Thou Who!” 

Garibaldi, Victor Emanuel, Napoleon III, 

Gambetta, Gladstone, the petroleuses of 

the commune, Czar Alexander, the nibilist, 

and a hundred others were apostrophized 

in violently metaphorical language, and 

confronted with Liberty, Immortality, and 

other allegorical Jadies, who usually enter- 

tained a very flattering opinion of them. 

The poems were not remarkable, except for 
a certain rhetorical vehemence; but they 

were good enough to find their way into 

newspaper corners (where they were some- 
times paid for at advertising rates) and to 

flatter the persons whose achievements 

they celebrated. If the heroes were yet 
alive, they received first one copy of the 

poem, then two, then three, and so on 
until they condescended to make some 
acknowledgement of the compliment. If 
they were dead, their surviving relatives 
were similarly bombarded. 

As I was saying, I entered Schnaase’s 
saloon chiefly from curiosity. I wanted to 
see how « man looked whose heart was di- 
vided between beer and poetry—who could 
hold equal allegiance to Gambrinus and the 
etherial Muses. The saloon was of rather 
a superior sort, and frequented by men who 
drank wine and discussed foreign politics. 
The walls were decorated with frescoes, 
representing lovers floating down the 
Rhine by moonlight, or embracing each 
other among the ruins of German castles, 
or drinking beer together under German 
linden trees. It was all very nice, as long 
as you did not have to imagine yourself in 
their places; for it must have taken a great 
deal of love to reconcile them to each 
other’s appearance. The gas fixtures were 
draped in red and blue gauze, to protect 
them from the flies, and the busts of Bis- 
marck and the Emperor were provided 
with hoods of the same material. There 
were some twenty or thirty persons in the 
room, all Germans, and the robust func- 
tionary behind the bar, who was wiping 
the mahogany counter, was obviously of 
the same nationality. I had a suspicion 
that this might be Mr. Schnaase himself; 
but thought it safer not to take anything 
for granted. Sol approached the robust 
man politely, and asked him where I might 
find Mr. Schnaase. I may have been a little 
too polite; for the man looked at me as if 
he supposed I had come to borrow money. 

“Vat you vant mit Mr. Schnaase?” he 
asked, gruftly. 

**T want to make his acquaintance.” 

**Dat is pad; for I guess he ton’t vant to 
make yours.” 

I was now fully persuaded that I had 
found the man I sought, and I cordially’ 
reciprocated his disinclination for further 
acquaintance. My object was attained. I 
had discovered what manner of man Karl 
Wolfgang von Schnaase was; and on the 
whole, it did not surprise me to find him 
coarse, both in features and manner. I 
made this reflection as I picked my way 
among the many tables toward the door; 
and I was just about to shake the dust of 
the saloon from off my feet when a tall, 
good-looking gentleman, who had been 
reading a paper at the window, arose and 
addressed me. 

**Tam Mr. Schnaase,” he said. 
can I do to serve you?” 

I mentioned my name, and he made a 
slight bow and shook hands with me, with- 
out effusion and without embarrassment. 

‘‘Tam bleased to make your acquaint- 
ance,” he said. ‘‘Come unt sit down mit 
me, und ve vill trink one glass Liebefrauen- 
milch,” 

I accepted Mr. Schnaase’s invitation, and 
he ordered the wine. His face and bearing 
completely nonplused me. How was it pos- 
sible that a man with so refined a face and 
such a really distinguished manner could 
content himself with the position of a sa- 
loon-keeper? The predominant expression 
of his features was good-natured indolence 
the very last trait I should have expected 
to find in a shameless and importunate 
hunter for notoriety. He was apparently 
about thirty-five years old, stout, broad- 
shouldered and finely proportioned. His 
face and hands were a little puffy, though 


** What 


covered his cheeks and chin, and a hand- 





* Akeburgh—" James’ town ."’ 


not disagreeably so. A dense blonde beard’ 


curled about bis lips. His eyes were blue 
and rather weak ; and his straight nose, too, 
exhibited more refinement than strength. 
For five or ten minutes we talked of in- 
different subjects; but my curiosity left me 
no peace. I must sound the depth of a 
mind so contradictorily constituted. 

‘*T have had the pleasure of reading sev- 
eral of your poems, Mr. Schnaase,” 1 said. 
**T believe you have written quite a good 
deal.” 

Instead of answering me, Schnaase emp- 
tied his glass and looked out of the win- 
dow, blushing furiously. 

“You are the first poet I have known 
who has objected to talking about his 
works,” I continued, without heeding his 
annoyance. 

‘Ach! Mein Gott!” he cried, turning 
his burning face toward me. ‘‘I haf been 
kuilty off many foolish dings in my life; 
but—bardon me, sir—I like nod to dalk 
about dem.” 

‘*And yet I have received your poems 
very regularly during the last three years,” 
I retorted. ‘‘And I was always under the 
imypression that it was you who sent them.” 
Great beads of perspiration burst forth 
on Mr. Schnaase’s forehead, and he pulled 
out a red silk handkerchief and mopped 
himself vigorously. 


**T dell you, sir,” he said, when he had 
partly regained his composure, ‘‘ dose boems 
makes me sometimes shiffer.” 
He shook his head, as if he had swal- 
lowed some nauseous dose, and shuddered. 
‘*Why, then, do you write them?” I ven- 
tured to ask. 
““Vhy! Ach, vhy!” he exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. ‘*Vhy ton’t you ask me vhy I 
schneese unt gough vhen I haf a gold? 
Bud let us speak of somedings more bleas- 
ant.” 
I concluded, from this reply, that poet- 
izing was anatural process with Herr von 
Schnaase, though not an agreeable one. I 
could not, however, after such a definite 
hint, continue the subject, and I was just 
about to introduce a more acceptable topic, 
when the door opened, and a shabby little 
man, with a bustling and animated man- 
ner, paused in front of us. He pulled a 
folded piece of paper from his pocket and 
‘ handed it to Schnaase, who took it hastily, 
and, without looking at it, crammed it into 
his breast-pocket. He again discovered 
some object of interest in the street, but the 
back of his neck betrayed the color of his 
complexion. He had evidently hoped that 
the shabby little man would make his visit 
brief; but this hope was destined to disap- 
pointment. The shabby little man, with an 
air of being perfectly at home, seated him- 
self at the table, called for a glass, and, 
having obtained it, proceeded to fill it at 
Schnaase’s bottle. 
‘Introduce me, if you please,” he said, 
in German, as he caught Schnaase’s eye. 
There was something almost menacing in 
his tone, which did not escape my atten- 
tion. 
‘* Dr. Hinkel, Mr. Darley,” said our host, 
with undisguised reluctance. 
**Tam charmed to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Darley,” observed Dr. Hinkel, 
shaking my hand with excessive cordiality. 
‘*T have a great weakness for Liebefrauen- 
milch. Permit me to drink with you.” 
Thereupon followed a harangue, which 
was meant to be very flattering, though it 
interested me chiefly as a revelation of Dr. 
Hinkel’s character. There was something 
fawniog and insinuating in his manner to 
me, while toward Schnaase he exhibited a 
coolness which bordered closely on impu- 
dence. His face was beardless and thin, 
and his forehead abnormally developed. 
Though scarcely past thirty, he had a nerv- 
ous and withered look, which hinted at some 
kind of disastrous indulgence, and, perceiv- 
ing the zeal with which he was devoting 
himself tothe Liebefrauenmilch, I drew the 
conclusion that his failing was a taste for 
liquids. If I could have asked Schnaase, 
he would, no doubt, have told me; but 
Schnaase was in no mood for friendly com- 
munication. While Dr. Hinkel was des- 
canting eloquently upon the remnants of 
barbarism in the American civilization, he 
arose abruptly and asked, me if I would do 
him the honor to look athis library. Being 
nnder the impression: that the library was 
in the same building, and, probably, above 


once consented, I could not object to his 
company when he conducted me up the stairs 
of the Third Avenue Elevated Railway, and 
told me that his house was in Sixty-seventh 
Street. We left the remnant of German 
civilization in the bottle to Dr. Hinkel who, 
after a moment’s struggle, concluded not to 
acccmpany us. 

** Donner und Blitzen!” exclaimed my 
companion, with a sense of relief, as we 
passed beyond the reach of the Doc‘or’s 
observation. ‘‘ That man is my pest.” 

** Why don’t you shake him off, then?” I 
asked, carelessly. 

“Shake him off! Why dhat is a long 
shtory, unt I von’t drouble you with it.” 
This dismissal of the subject I accepted 
as final, though I could not allay the sus- 
picion that there was something in the rela- 
tion between these two men which, from a 
psychological point of view, might be well 
worth exploring. 


I. 

We entered the library, which was scanti- 
ly furnished. A sofa, two big easy-chairs, 
covered with stamped leather of the natural 
color, a carved writing-desk, and three 
bookcases, reaching up to the ceiling, were 
all the room contained. A couple of swords 
hung crosswise above the door, and 2 little 
arsenal of guns, pistols, and rapiers, ar- 
ranged in the shape of a rosette, adorned 
the wall opposite. 
‘¢ Dhis is my ten,” observed Schuaase, us 
he ushered me into the room with the un- 
embarrassed dignity of a man of the world. 
‘** Blease sit down.” 
“Tt does not look much like a poet’s 
den,” I remarked, viewing the formidable 
array of aris with surprise. 
‘‘No; it looks more like a ropper’s ten,’ 
he retorted, smiling. ‘‘ You know I vas in 
the ropper business before I became a”— 
‘*A poet,” I suggested. 
**No; before 1 became a Schenkwirth.* 
‘If you will pardon me, Mr. Schnaase,” 
I said, ‘‘ you puzzle me dreadfully.” 
‘*T buzzle often myself,” was his reply, 
as he handed me a box of excellent cigars. 
“You know I vas vonce in de Brussian 
army. Dhat is vhat I meant mit de ropper 
pisness.” 
‘*No; I was not aware of it,” I answered, 
as I struck a match and lighted the cigar. 
‘You vant to ask me vhy I haf left de 
Brussian army,” my host continued, seat- 
ing himself in one of the capacious chairs. 
**] vill dell you dat; six years ago—it wasin 
'”78,—I sit mit two odder officers in the tent 
of mine frient, Lieutenant von Halden. His 
orderly come in to make hig report; he for- 
get some dings, unt he spik not glear. Von 
Halden, vhat you dink he do? He gif de 
orderly one pig slap in de face. De order- 
ly, he say nothing, but he go unt report 
dat slap to the Hauptmann, I mean de gap- 
tain. De gaptain he gall von Halden, unt 
he deny dat slap; unt he send for me unt 
say: ‘ You vas in mine dent, hab I slapped 
mine orderly in de face?’ Unt I say: 
Yes you haf.’ Den von Halden send 
for de two odder officers, unt he say to 
dem: ‘Haf I slapped mine orderly in de 
face?’ Unt day vas quiet unt say nothing 
for some vhile. Unt dey looked at each 
odder und last at von Halden, unt then dey 
say: ‘No, you haf not slapped him.’ Den 
von Halden say to dem: ‘But Lieutenant 
von Schnaase, he say I haf slapped. I 
shallenge herepy, Lieutenant von Schnaase 
to fight mit me. Vill you be my seggonds?’ 
Unt dey say, yes; unt dey all shallenge me 
to fight mit dem mit bistols at dwenty-five 
baces. I make appeal to de Hhrengericht— 
de gourt of honor, whose bresident is de 
emperor; unt he decide dat I must fight or 
resign from dearmy. I know dat in dree 
duels mit bistols at dwenty-five baces I am 
sure to lose my life. Unt I vill not lose my 
life shust den for a lie; unt so I resign 
from de Brussian army unt gome here.” 

He had spoken with considerable anima- 
tion, and I was profoundly interested. I 
was about to make some remark upon the 
enforced duty of dueling in the German 
army, when the door was suddenly opened 
and a lady entered. She wasalarge, plump 
woman, of thirty-three or four, with blonde, 
crimped hair anda healthy complexion. 











some moustache, a little lighter in color, 





the saloon, I readily consented, and, having | 4 





Her neck seemed a trifle too short, and her 
bosom too high; but otherwise she w25 


(* A Schenkwirth is a more digniged appellation for 
saloon-keeper. 
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well proportioned. Her features, although 
hard and unfinished, were distressingly 
good lvoking. Mr. Schnaase rose as she 
entered, and I naturally followed his ex- 
ample. 

“Mein vife,” he said, with a gesture of 
introduction, ‘‘ Mr. Darley.” 

For some reason, I had not until this mo- 
ment attached the idea of marital dignity 
to Mr. Schnaase; but 1 now suddenly trans- 
formed him into a patriarch, with a large 
family. His wife was a most unmistakable 
comment upon those phases of his charac- 
ter which I had failed to comprehend. He 
had married money. That was evident. 
Probably, he had also married a prosperous 
saloon, inherited from a defunct father-in- 
law. I imagined he would have liked to 
drop it, if he were rich enough to do with- 
out it. Possibly it was to counteract the 
effect of the saloon upon their social stand- 
ing that his wife induced him ta write 
poetry. ‘These fancies flitted through my 
brain while I was endeavoring to decipher 
Mrs. Schnaase’s large-lettered personality. 
She, in the meanwhile, was pressing my 
hand and welcoming me with an effusive- 
ness which was almost embarrassing. 
With the exception of an occasional affront 
to grammar, her English was blameless, 
though the harshness of her voice some- 
times had the effect of alien accent. 

‘Tam mightily pleased my husband has 
made your acquaiptance, Mr. Darley,” she 
said. ‘‘ The poor man suffers awfully here 
for want of good society. He has been 
used to the very best, you know, in the old 
country; but, of course, we haven’t got no 
such society here to compare with what he 
has been used to. The great trouble with 
him is he writes his poentry in German; 
for he don’t know English enough, poor 
man, to write English poentry. He has 
got Jots of compliments on it from all sorts 
of big guns. Now come, Wolfgang, and 
don’t be bashful. You know I can’t bear 
to see you bashful. Bring out the letters 
you have got from Disraeli, and Gladstone | 
and Garibaldi, and—Tom—Tom—what’s- 
his name?—Tommorunos.” 

‘* Kommondouros,” said Schnaase, from 
the depth of his writing-desk, in which he 
was reluctantly rummaging. 

‘* Well! well! Kommorunos or Tommo- 
runos; it makes no difference!” bis wife 
went on, with the same irrepressible fluency. 
‘* Kom, I dare say, is the Greek for Tom; 
anyway, he says that Wolfgang’s poentry 
will herald—wasn’t that it?—will herald his 
name to prosperity.” 

‘* Posterity,” corrected the voice in the 
writing-desk. 

“All right. I don’t pretend to be any- 
thing of a poet myself; but I was born 
within stone’s throw of Rickert’s house, 
and I tell you, if that man had been a king 
they couldn’t have made more fuss about 
him. People came from miles and miles 
away to see him, and they fairly went down 
on their knees to him when he opened his 
mouth and spoke to them. Many and 
many a time did I see women burst out hol- 
lering, from sheer respect, and crying as if 
they had the toothache, when he only 
looked at them. I was only a chit of a 
thing then; but I solemnly swore to myself 
that if I ever married, I would marry a poet. 
I had plenty of chances, goodness knows, 
before Wolfgang came along, and dozens of 
men I could have married since, if I had 
wanted; but when I heard he was a poet, I 
made up my mind to stick to him; for his 
time will come when he will be bowed 
down to, and women will cry when they 
see him, and the papers will write up his 
family and be glad to print as a piece of 
news that he pulled on his boots, or cut 
his whiskers, or took off his nightcap.” 

Mrs. Schnasse, once launched upon the 
torrent of her eloquence, was swept resist- 
lessly on, and could no more check herself 
than an anchoriless ship in a high wind. 
The anchor was, in the present instance, sup- 
plied by her spouse, who laid his hand gen- 
tly upon her shoulder and said: 

‘* ] cannot find those letters, my dear; and, 
anyway, I don’t think they will interest Mr. 
Darley.” 

**Cannot find those letters, Wolfgang,” 
ejaculated the lady, with a dangerous ani- 
mation. ‘‘Go and look again, my dear, 
and if you do#’t want to read them to Mr. 
Darley, I will.” 

He made no reply, but, after another sham 


search, handed her two packages pf letters, 
one of which was tied with a red and the 
other with a blue ribbon. He then seated 
himself and began to twirl his watch-chain, 
while his complexion assumed a more and 
more menacing tint. Mrs. Schnasse was 
just about to begin the reading of a letter, 
thestyle of which evidently gave her trouble, 
when he arose abruptly, made me a polite 
bow, and said: ‘‘Bardon me, if I must leaf 
you one moment; when mine vife has read 
dose letters, I come back again.”’ 

Mrs. Schnasse, whose complexion sud- 
denly strove to emulate that of her spouse, 
sent him a quick, ominous glance, which 
evidently failed of its effect. With a 
slightly forced smile, which seemed like the 
last gasp of expiring politeness, he backed 
out through the door, and I imagined him, 
as soon as the door was closed, swearing 
some luxurious German oath or demolish- 
ing a piece of furniture with quiet satisfac- 
tion. Very likely his wife was cherishing 
similar apprehensions; for she lost all inter_ 
est in the letters, and asked me, with a 
pathetic air of unconcern, if I was fond of 
the theater. I perceived that my retire 
ment would be the signal for an explosion, 
and, as I could not permanently avert it, 1 
concluded to withdraw from my position 
as safety-valve. Mrs. Schnasse shook hands 
with me with an absent-minded smile, which 
was anything but reassuring, and begged 
me to call again whenever my time per- 
mitted. 





Ill, 


lt was Christmas eve, and the sparrows 
were making a terrific racket un my window- 
sill, where I had been accustomed to feed 
them during the cold weather. While en- 
gaged in this occupation, I caught sight of 
a face down in the street which seemed 
curiously familiar, and a few minutes later 
there was a knock at the door and Dr, 
Hinkel entered. He was seedier than the 
last time I saw him, and the front of his 
black coat was glazed with dried punch. 
His hat, the color of which .was a rusty 
green, exhibited a broken, drooping brim, 
which was inexpressibly forlorn. Never- 
theless, there was a kind of melancholy 
vivacity in his manner, which was sadly at 
variance with his general aspect. He 
greeted me not with the humility of a beg- 
gar, but with a brazen cordiality, which 
was odious, 

‘*] have the pleasure of wishing you a 
merry Christmas, Mr. Darley,” he said, 
shaking my hand tremulously. 

‘“‘T wish you the same,” I responded, 
rather coldly. 

‘‘Thanks, Mr. Darley; a thousand 
thanks,” he continued, beartly. ‘It is to- 
night the blessed Christmas eve; the day, 
Mr. Darley, when our Lord came down to 
this earth to save us miserable sinners.” 

‘* 1 am aware of that fact,’’ I observed, in 
a tone which was one hundred and eighty 
degrees removed from cordiality. 

“Oh! yes, yes! I was not giving it as 
news!” he answered, facetiously. ‘‘ But if 
I may be per nitted to make the remark, I 
am persuaded that the man who feeds the 
sparrows on this blessed night will not 
thrust away from him a poor, homeless 
bird of passage, who sits in the cold snow 
without, gazing longingly at the good cheer 
and comfort within. Mr. Darley, I am a 
poor, wandering bird of passage from the 
land beyond the sea. I peck timidly at 
your window-pane on this blessed night, 
and you will not turn me away uncom- 
forted?” 

I did not respond immediately to this 
appeal, which would have been more touch- 
ing if less unfluvored by the odor of spirits; 
and my visitor, wiping a sham tear from 
the corner of his eye with his sleeve, pro- 
ceeded with increasing unction: 

‘* We have a beautiful custom in the old 
country, Mr. Darley—in my beloved Ger- 
many. Onthis blessed night, when Christ 
was born to save us miserable sinners, every 
one is to be remembered; no one must be 
forgotten. Even tlie birds of the air must 
be made partakers of the joy which reigns 
over the whole earth, and which was pro- 
claimed by angel voices; and a sheaf of 
wheat is hung out for them; and it is lovely 
to see how closely the little swallows nestle 
together in the snug sheaf, in the midst of 
the raging storm which whirls the white, 





cold snowflakes about them. Now, Mr, 
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Darley, be such a good Samaritan to me; //lence that he fell; and she picked him up 


hang out a sheaf to me, poor, homeless 
bird that Iam. Lend me ten dollars?” 

My attention was aroused, during the 
latter part of this recital, by some reminis- 
cences which it vaguely recalled. I was 
positive I had heard this appeal of the wan- 
dering bird before, but could not for the 
moment remember where. Then it sud- 
denly flashed through my memory that 
Schnaase had written a poem on that very 
subject, entitled ‘‘The Bird of Passage,” 
the theme of which was not an ornitho- 
logical specimen, but a Savoyard organ- 
grinder, who had fluttered away from his 
sunny home, and come to grief amid the 
snow and ice of the cruel North. Though 
the poem was in no wise remarkable, it 
had, perhaps for that very reason, lingered 
in my memory, and Dr. Hinkel’s appeal 
sounded to me like a free English transla- 
tion. 

‘Tam afraid you are plagiarizing, Doc- 
tor,” I remarked. ‘I have read that piece 
somewhere before.” 

‘* You must surely be mistaken, sir!” he 
answered, apprehensively, and with an un- 
certain ring in his voice. 

‘‘Not at all. You are giving me a prose 
version of one of Mr. Schnaase’s poems.” 

There was something in this insinuation 
which roused the Doctor’s ire. 

“‘Schnaase’s poem!” he exclaimed, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Schnaase’s? Yes, he writes 
beautiful poems—Schnaase does.” 

‘Well, leaving their beauty out of the 
question, the fact yet remains that he writes 
poems.” 

**Does he? Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

Hinkel gave a dry, hard laugh, which 
was expressive of scorn rather than of 
mirth. ‘I could a tale unfold,” he went 
on, sauntering up and down on the floor, 
with his hands in his pockets. ‘‘ But, as the 
Negro minstrel said, ‘ It is often bad policy 
to unfold one’s tail.’ ” 


And he made an abrupt, wanton turn, 
which made his coat-tails fly out horizon- 
tally. Then he began to whistle ‘‘ When 1 
was a Prince in Fair Arcadia,” from Offen- 
bach’s ‘La Belle Heléne,” and apparently 
forgot his pathetic character as a bird of 
passage. 

** Look here, Mr. Darley,” he said, break- 
ing off the melody, and pausing in front of 
me. ‘‘I don’t mind your seeing through 
that humbug about the wandering bird; 
but, the fact is, I have got a sick wife at 
home.” 

‘* And five starving children,” I supplied, 
unfeelingly. ‘‘I know the story; s0 you 
needn’t trouble yourself.” 

‘* Well, if you don’t believe me, you can 
come along with me, and see for yourself. 
1 tell you we are starving. Since that vil- 
lain of a Schnaase doesn’t want any more 
poems ”— 

He clapped his hand over his mouth, and 
looked at me with a curious, quizzical 
glance. I could not decide whether his in- 
discretion had been involuntary or inten- 
tional. 

‘*Do you mean to say that you write 
Schnaese’s poems?” I asked, with a sur- 
prise which, perhaps, the announcement 
did not warrant; for a dim suspicion of 
this sort had more than once invaded my 
brain. 

‘* Well, since that source of supplies is 
stopped, I risk nothing in letting the cat 
out of the bag,” answered Hinkel, care- 
lessly. ‘*Schnaase himself is, at heart, a 
good fellow; but Mrs, Schnaase is the Devil 
incarnate; that is, if the Devil really is as 
ambitious as Milton says heis. Her first 
ambition was to marry a gentleman; and 
when she put her eyes on Schnaase, sbe 
knew she had found her man. He, poor 
fellow, had had a scrape at home, and, 
after having starved here for a year or 80, 
concluded that starvation did not agree 
with him. He tried to get work; but what 
can a Prussian officer do in New York ex- 
cept starve or marry an heiress. The latter 
wdas,.no doubt, a bitter pill to Schnaase; 
but then, those who have tasted both insist 
that the former is bitterer, Caroline Hum- 
mel did not exactly fill his bill of what a 
wife ought to he. Old Hummel, who was 
a plain, stupid, German saloon-keeper, left 
some fifty or sixty thousand dollars to his 
daughter, and she, as I said, determined to 
invest these in a gentleman. She flung 

herself at Schnaase’s head with such vio- 


and carried him home with her.” 

‘‘ Have they any children?” I inquired. 

“Yes, two or three; but they are all 
Hummels, and I doubt if Schnaase takes 
much interest in them, beyond giving them 
an occasional paternal castigation, What 
troubles him above all things, or what did 
trouble him until the day he made your 
acquaintance, three months ago, is the 
poetical reputation his wife has been buy- 
ing for him, at the cost of so much labor 
and money. Mrs. Schuaase had an édée 
afizwe. She was determined to get into so- 
ciety. It was for this purpose she married 
Schnaase; but when she found that this did 
not suffice, she hit upon the curious device 
to make Schnaase distinguished. After hav- 
ing considered the various kinds of distinc- 
tion that might be within his reach, and re- 
membering, perhaps, the homage which 
was paid to Rickert in her childhood, she 
resolved to make him a poet. 1t was of no 
use-that he protested. She engaged me as 
his poetical secretary, chiefly because I 
possessed the two accomplishments of 
making moderately bad verses and writing 
a dozen different handwritings. ‘Great 
men always engage secretaries to write their 
letters for them,’ said Mrs. Schnaase. * They 
themselves do nothing but sign them. Why, 
then, should not great poets keep clerks to 
write their poems?’ I assured her that all 
truly great poets conducted their business 
in that way; and for four years I have been 
engaged in tounding a vicarious reputation 
for Schnaase, who, in return, has been made 
miserable by the poems I have accumulated 
forhim. He positively writhes under the 
imputation of being a poet, and the lauda- 
tory notices which I have from time to 
time secured from his reputed productions 
have filled him with wrath. Now, he has, 
at last, rebelled in some more effective 
manner, and I have lost my situation and 
am making hash @ la Sainte Alliance of my 
old boats, like an Arctic hero.” 

‘*One question more, Doctor,” 1 said, as 
he rose to take his leave: ‘* How can Mrs, 
Schnaase possibly expect to get into any 
kind of society as long as she keeps a sa- 
loon?” 

‘* Ah, that you may well ask,” answered 
my visitor, in a voice of superior pity. ‘* The 
fact is, she is as ignorant as she is ambi- 
tious. She has seen some of her friends— 
butchers and bakers and candlestick mak- 
ers—get rich and rise in the world, and 
their example, and a determination to repay 
them for past snubs, have slightly un- 
settled her mind. Of course, she would 
gladly drop the saloon to-morrow, if she 
were rich enough todo without it, But, 
unfortunately, it is a very profitable saloon ; 
and the income of fifty or sixty thousand 
is not enough to support a lady who as- 
pires to have a box at the opera and to sit 
on the top of the tally-hoes and drive a tan- 
dem inthe park. But I have bored you 
long enough, Mr. Darley; and if you won’t 
lend me ten dollars, to be repaid promptly 
on the Judgment Day, when, they say, there 
is going to be a general settlement of old 
debts, I shall have to be pegging along 
until I find some good Samaritan who will.” 

The Doctor here arose, for the third or 
fourth time, and began to slide toward the 
door. ** Wait one moment, Doctor,” I said, 
as he put his hand on the knob. ‘*I think, 
on the whole, your story is worth ten dol. 
lars; but I would recommend you to spend 
it in solids rather than in liquids.” 

I have never met either Schnaase or Dr. 
Hinkel since that day; and, curiously 
enough, the former’s poetical fame has van- 
ished from off the face of the earth. 

New Yor« Crry. 
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BEN’S ENGAGEMENT. 
BY MARY 0. BARTLETT. 


‘“We may as well look this thing in the 
face,” said Mrs. Wainwright, seriously. 
‘¢‘ What are you laughing at, Ben?” 

‘*T was only wondering where the thing’s 
face was,” answered Ben. 

‘* Its face! My dear boy, if it had only 
one, we might, perhaps, stare it out of 
countenance; but, since your father died, 
and I began to realize that we were poor, 
the poverty has taken upon itself so many 
faces that it frightens me sometimes.” 

‘‘What do they look like?” asked Ben, 








‘his own becoming a little sober as he 





spoke. 
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“Well, the one that shows itself most 
persistently to me now is such a grim coun- 
tenance that I haven’t the courage to meet 
it. It has stern eyes, and hard, set lips, 
which open once in a while to say just 
these words: ‘ Margaret must go.’” 

“O, Mother! With your bad head- 
aches! And the baby, too! How can 
you?” 

‘Mrs. Nooty will come in whenever I 
want her. I must do it, Ben.” 

‘*No. You mustn’t,” exclaimed Ben. 
‘*T see a face, too. It isn’t a bad face, 
though I can’t say that it’s a very handsome 
one. It says: ‘Ben Wainwright, you 
might be making your Mother richer in- 
stead of poorer. Leave your school, and 
accept that place in Chauncy & Lombard’s 
store which was offered you a while ago.’” 

‘You may just turn that face to the wall 
as soon as you like,” said his Mother, reso- 
lutely. ‘‘ Your father’s son must have an 
education, Ben.” 

‘* My father’s son must do all he can to 
fill his place, Mother.” 

** So he will. I'm not afraidto trust him. 
But not that.” 

Ben sat silent for a moment. Then he 
said, gayly: ‘‘I see another face, Mammy, 
dear. A jolly face, pretty as a picture. 
What do you think it says?” 

**T can’t imagine.” 

“Tt says: ‘Ben Wainwright, if your 
Mother won’t let you do great things for 
her, what’s to hinder your doing little 
things? What’s to hinder your coming 
home from echool, eating your lunch like a 
sensible boy, and then’—Can’t you guess, 
Mother?” 

“No. I’m sure I can't.” 

**Getting the buby to sleep every after- 
noon. Wouldn’t that be a little help?” 

**A little help! I should think it would. 
But that’s her cross time. You never 
could do it in the world.” 

** Just try me, please.” 

*“*T can’t bear to take your play time, 
Ben. You need it, after studying all the 
morning.” 

**Ob! Bis and I are such good friends 
that it will be equal to a game of base-ball 
any day. Do engage me. Won't you?” 

‘*What wages?” 

‘*Twenty kisses a day and payment reg’- 
lar,” answered Ben, taking the first install- 
ment in advance. ‘It’s all settled, Mammy; 
and if I’m not the best nursery girl you ever 
had, just discharge me in a week; that’s all. 
The top of the afternoon to ye now, Mrs. 
Wainwright. I must be after takin’ a bit 
of a turn wid the d’ys.” 


-" 


His Mother watched him a while later as 
he coasted with the other ‘‘ fellows” upon 
the hill near the house. Shabby little Ned 
Hathaway had been wistfully looking on, 
his blue hands hidden in his worn pockets. 
Ben took him upon his sled and pulled him 
up the hill, then held him closely while the 
two went gloriously down together, both 
shouting vociferously all the while, and 
calling upon any fellow of them all to match 
their famous ‘‘ Racer.” 

**He’s his father’s own boy,” said she, 
proudly, as she left the window. ‘ Always 
ready to lend a hand.” 

Had she looked a while later she would 
have seen that Ben had resigned his sled to 
little Hathaway, and that he stood, the 
center of a group of boys, who seemed to 
have forgotten the coasting altogether. 

“It’s too mean to back out now!” said 
Will Reynolds. 

‘* Better now than later,” replied Ben. 

** But there’s no one to take your place.” 

‘* Where’s Norton?” 

** Too little.” 

‘*Where’s Oliver?” 

*Too much of an honor for him. It 
would puff him up like a turkey-cock.” 

** What’s the matter with Endus?” 

‘Oh! nothing particular; only we don’t 
want him.” 

Ben laughed. 

** But, really, Ben,” spoke up John Eliot. 
“It’s a shabby trick to serve us, when you 
all but promised.” 

Ben’s face sobered. The truth of the 
matter was, that, when he had engaged 
himself to his Mother as nursery maid, he 
had quite forgotten a half promise made a 
short time before, to accept the position of 

captain of the ‘‘ Wide Awake Volunteers,” 
a position which would necessitate his ab- 
sence from home at least three afternoons 





in the week. The prize drill between the 
‘* Wide Awakes” and ‘‘ True Blues,” was to 
come off a month or two later, and it was 
absolutely necessary to have a captain who 
knew something and who wasn’t afraid to 
show it. These qualifications, added to his 
unfailing good-nature and his keen sense of 
fun, had made Ben’s call a loud and unani- 
mous one, and it was no small sacrifice to 
the boy to give up his responsible position, 
which he couldn’t help (privately) thinking 
he was competent to fill. There was no 
hesitation in his manner, however, and the 
boys never suspected that his disappoint- 
ment was greater than their own. 

‘I'd come if I could, boys, honor bright; 
but my engagements forbid.” 

‘* Engagements,” repeated one or two 
voices, scornfully, while Will Reynolds 
sang out mischievously: ‘‘ Ben’s engaged! 
Ben’s engaged!” 

**Yes,” answered Ben, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘I’mengaged; and my 
young lady can’t spare me.”’ 

‘*Pshaw!” 

‘It’s 89, honest.” 

‘* Who is she, pray?” 

“She’s the sweetest little girl in this 
country.” 

‘* Not the sweetest tempered, or she’u let 
you off once in a while.” 

‘* Yes, the swectest tempered and the best, 
I've given my promise, boys. I can’t 
break it.” 

Seeing that he could not be persuaded 
to relent, the boys walked disconsolately 
away. 

**T never thought before that Ben Wain- 
wright was a weathercock,” said John Eliot, 
indignantly. 

‘*Ben’s no weathercock,” answered Will 
Reynolds, stoutly. ‘There’s something 
behind all this that we don’t see. Ben! 
Ben!” he called, turning, ‘Introduce us 
to that young lady some time; won’t you?” 

**Of course I will,” was the laughing re- 
ply. ‘*Send me a ticket and I'll bring her 
to the preparatory drill.” 

** All right!” 

Ben was just taking his sled from little 
Hathaway, who looked gratefully up into 
his face, saying: “I’ve had such a jolly 
time with it!” and who became absolutely 
speechless with happiness when Ben an- 
swered, quietly: ‘‘ You can have it every 
afternoo1 now, for ao hour or two, if you 
like.” 

But as he walked toward home, he 
couldn’t help thinking of the boys, and of 
his lost opportunity. ‘‘ How could I have 
forgotten it?” he saidto himself. Then 
he added, quickly: ‘‘I’m glad I did, 
though. I might not have been so ready to 
engage myself if I'd remembered.” 

Margaret went the next week, and Ben 
commenced his self-imposed task. As he 
came into the sitting-room the first after- 
noon, Miss Bella Wainwright, aged eight 
months, looked piteously up from her seat 
upon the floor, and held out her eager little 
hands. She was tired, and blocks and 
rattles had ceased to charm. Ben took her 
in his strong young arms, and let her soft 
fingers wander at will over his face and 
head, shutting his eyes tightly, and laugh- 
ing at her efforts to open them, or scream- 
ing, with pretended distress, when she 
pulled his hair. 

But she was such a wee lassie that she 
soon tired even of this delightful pastime, 
and he saw that the blue eyes were heavy. 

‘“‘Come, Miss Wainwright,” said he. 
** You and I must go above. Does she have 
her milk now, Mother,” he inquired, peep- 
ing into the kitchen, where his Mother was 
busy at work, 

**No; not until she wakes. I’m afraid 
you'll have a hard time, Ben; for she hasn’t 
been very good to.day. Hadn’t you better 
let me do it?” 

‘* Will you let me wash those dishes, and 
sweep this floor, and mix this bread, and” — 

‘Never mind the rest, Ben,” laughing. 
‘Do as you like.” 

The putting to sleep that day was a 
process slow and laborious. Ben worked like 
ahero. He had heard his Mother say that 
it would be much better for all parties con- 
cerned if the baby could be persuaded to 
go to sleep in her crib; but she had not yet 
been able to bring about that desirable re- 
sult. Ben determined to do it now; so, 
piacing his tired little sister in her cozy 
bed, and covering her warmly, he rocked 





her vigorously, at the same time singing 
‘*Byelo, Baby,” to the tune of ‘‘ Greenville,” 
in what he considered a very soothing 
tone. 

But the baby was not soothed. She threw 
up her hands, kicked her little slippered 
feet, and screamed lustily. 

‘* Go-to-sleep-and-be-a-good-girl,” sang 
Ben, to the same time-honored tune. It 
brought a startling emphasis upon the word 
‘**good,” which, however, failed to move 
the baby. Her screams became more de- 
cided. 

‘‘Dear me!” ejaculated Ben. ‘ Music 
doesn’t se2m to have charms to-day. We’ll 
try something else. What does the dog 
say? ‘Bow-wow-wow! Bow-wow-wow! 
Kyey! Kyey!’” 

Baby stopped crying, and held her breath 
to listen. 

‘*Ba-a-a! Ba-a-a!l” ejaculated Ben. 
‘* What does the old pig say? * Quee-quee- 
quee!’ Ugh! ugh! ugh!’ There! There! 
There! Now you'll let Brother sing; won't 
you?” 

But she wouldn’t. At the very first note 
of ‘‘Greenville,” she became uneasy, and 
screamed louder than ever. 

‘*Mieow! Mieow! Mieow! Ptschku! 
Cock-a-doodle-doo! Moo-00-00! Be a good 
girl, now, do-00-00!” 

Baby stared, with wide open eyes, in 
which the tears stood ready to fall. Ben 
went slyly back to the singing again; but 
with no better success. 

‘** You must stay in your crib, young lady, 
at any rate,” said he, decisively. ‘‘It is 
better for you, and better for your Mother!” 

Miss Bella was skeptical. Apparently, 
she did not wish to believe; for she held 
out her dimpled hands, crying pitifully. 

‘*There’s nothing for it but a menag- 
erie,” said Ben tohimself; so he roared like 
a lion, howled like a wolf, and laughed like 
a hyena, at which last performance his lit- 
tle sister laughed also, and his Mother 
paused in her work to wonder at this novel 
method of getting a baby to sleep. 


But Ben conquered at last. From the 
screaming of a jackal and the hooting of an 
owl, he descended, by slow and easy 
stages, to the bleating of a lamb and the 
cooing of adove. These less exciting dem- 
onstrations being well received, he at 
length returned to the familiar *‘ Bye lo, 
Baby,” giving, however, to the much re- 
spected ‘‘ Greenville” such a jaunty, gallop- 
ing air, that its best friends would hardly 
have known it. 

It answered its purpose, however; for the 
baby, having no suspicion that her brother 
was singing, was fairly upon the borders of 
the ‘“* Land of Nod” before she knew it. 
The blue eyes grew dim, the fringed lids 
drooped and drooped, and, at last, closed 
tightly. 

Ben drew a long, long breath of relief, 
watched her silently for a few moments, 
and then stole out of the room on tiptoe. 

“ve done it!” he cried, triumphantly. 
‘Twas pretty tough, though. It’s the 
hardest thing not to give a baby what she 
wants. How are you, Mother? Tired to 
death?” 

‘* No, indeed. You've helped me so much, 
Ben.” 

‘“‘T am good help, then. 
Wainwright?” 

‘* Of course you are, Ben.” 

‘‘Hurrah!” cried Ben. ‘* The misthress 
says I’llsuit. Give me me wages, Mum.” 

He knelt upon a hassock at her feet, and 
threw his arms about her neck, kissing 
away the tears which he saw away back in 
her weary eyes. Then he put on his coat 
and hat, and went out to help the boys 
coast.” 

Had the baby only been a young lady of 
regular habits, Ben might still have taken 
his place as Captain of the Wide Awake 
Volunteers; for the boys, instead of resign- 
ing themselves to his decision, continued 
their efforts to change it, even proposing 
another hour for.their coming together. 
At first, Ben was sorely tempted; but just 
at this time Miss Belia became somewhat 
unmanageable. For the first week she had 
gone regularly to sleep in her crib at three 
o'clock. Then, without warning or apol- 
ogy, she changed her tactics, and, as it 
seemed, her disposition also. From area- 
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sonable, well-behaved baby, she suddenly 
became a changeable little lassie, who cried 
far oftener than she laughed, and who sur- 





prised her Mother and brother by divers 
unlooked-for freaks and manifestations. 

A regular pap was now out of the ques- 
tion, and so disappeared Ben’s last hope of 
accepting the captaincy. 

Day after day he stayed at home, devot- 
ing himself to the little girl to whom he was 
engaged, bearing patiently all her caprices, 
trying, with all his boyish arts, to chase 
away the tears from the blue eyes, and 
counting it sufficient reward if be could 
win, in response, one genuine, hearty baby 
laugh. 

This he won but seldom now; but a 
deeper, truer, more enduring recompense 
was his. With his daily wages, which he 
insisted upon receiving ‘‘reg’lar,” came a 
mother’s fervent blessing, of which, some- 
how, he was conscious, though it was sel- 
dom put into words. 

Days and weeks passed. Ben kept him- 
self informed as to the progress of the 
**Company,” and was glad to learn that, 
under the management of Dick Oliver—for 
the boys had decided that they must have 
a fellow who knew something, even if he 
were a little over-conscious of that fact— 
was as rapid and satisfactory as could be 
desired. Ben’s friends had not forgotten 
his ‘“‘engagement”; and many were the 
jokes at his expense, which he took in good 
part. So he was hardly surprised, upon 
coming in from school, one day, to find, 
upon the sitting-room table, a dainty envel- 
ope, addressed to ‘‘ Benjamin Wainwright, 
Esq., and Lady,” which contained a card of 
invitation to the ‘‘ Preparatory Drill at Ken- 
wick Hall upon the following Thursday 
afternoon.” 

‘*Such a joke, Mother!” said he, in an- 
swer to her look of inquiry. ‘‘ How lucky 
it is that Sis is beginning to behave herself 
again. She’s a jewel of a girl, to get her 
teeth in time for this.” 

‘*Her teeth are hardly available yet for 
practical purposes, my son. What do you 
mean ?”’ 

“Oh! ’tisn’t an invitation to dinner,” 
laughed Ben. ‘‘ But it’s so lucky that she’s 
got over her fretting and fussing. You will 
let me take her; won’t you, Mother?” 

‘*Let you take her where?” 

Then Ben unfolded his plan, to which 
his Mother listened, half surprised, half 
amused. ‘‘ But I don’t quite see the joke,” 
said she, when, at length, he stopped to 
take breath. 

‘*The joke! Why, I told them I had an 
engagement, because—because—well, they 
wanted me to be the Captain, and I couldn’t 
desert my other post. I was engaged to 
Sis. Don’t you see? I’ve had a tip-top 
time with her, too!” he added, seeing that 
his Mother’s countenance changed. 

‘*O, Ben!” 

“‘T have. She’s worth all the ‘ Wide 
Awakes’ and ‘True Blues’ put together. 
Do let her go. There’s a dear, darling 
Mammy.” 

His mother’s answer was hardly to the 
point. Ben turned his head away, winking 
very hard, as he heard it. 

‘*God bless my dear, noble, generous 
boy!” 





The dignitaries were assembled, and the 
Wide Awake Volunteers had just taken their 
places upon the platform at Kenwick Hall, 
upon the following Thursday afternoon, 
when their attention was arrested by the 
entrance of a rosy-cheeked lad, who carried 
in his arms what appeared to be the very pink 
and posy of bewitching babyhood. A fair 
little face looked out, half bewildered, from 
the dainty cap of lace and ribbon, while one 
plump hand, escaping from her snowy 
cloak, held her escort by the collar, as if 
she were determined never to let him go. 

One swift glance of recognition from the 
boys, the faintest possible start of surprise 
from the dignified Captain, anu the drill com- 
menced. At first Ben watched the motions 
with a critic’s eye; but soon his attention 
was fully occupied by the baby, who, not 
being accustomed to military tactics, made 
no attempt to conceal her intense apprecia- 
tion. She was not afraid of strangers, and 
for awhile each martial order was echoed 
by a musical chirp, which caused many 
an amused glance at the unconscious 
little lady. The sharp click of the muskets, 
as they made their swift changes, delighted 
her, until came the somewha® formidable 
‘‘ Present arms!” when the blue eyes took 
on a look of sudden terror, and she hid her 
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face upon Ben’s protecting shoulder. She 
was soon reassured. however, and, by dint 
of picture book and rattle, and a string of 
buttons, was enabled to conduct herself 
throughout the entertainment in a highly 
exeriplary manner. 

The Wide Awakes did well. They left 
the platform amid a round of applause, of 
which none was more genuine and hearty 
than Ben’s. The hall, which was a small 
one, was rapidly cleared, Miss Bella re- 
ceiving many a loving word and apprecia- 
tive nod as the little company of specta- 
tors passed out. Not being in the humor 
for responding, however, she took them all 
quite as a matter of course, never chang- 
ing a muscle of her countenance. 

She was getting tired now, and Ben hur- 
riedly put on the cloak and cap, fumbling 
away among the fastenings, and wondering 
how his Mother ever made those slippery 
white ribbons stay where she wanted them. 

At length the last knot was tied. ‘‘ Now, 
shoulder arms!” cried Ben, giving his wee 
sister a hug. They were rising to go when, 
‘* Halt!” cried a chorus of imperious young 
voices, and the whole company of ‘' Wide 
Awakes” rushed, helter skelter, down the 
aisle. 

‘‘Hulloo, Ben!” ‘This is your young 
lady; is it?” ‘Please accept our heartfelt 
sympathy—congratulations, I mean.” ‘‘She 
doesn’t look like such an awfully hard- 
hearted girl.” ‘*She’s laughing at us now.” 
‘*See her teeth!” ‘‘ Introduce us; won't 
you?” 

** Of course, [ will. Gentlemen.” with a 
comical air of importance. ‘* Allow me to 
present to you, Miss Isabella Wainwright, 
to whom my affections as well as my after- 
noons are irrevocably engaged.” 

Then such a hubbub! 

They closed round Miss Isabella in a 
group. A score of brown hands were held 
out beseechingly, at which she forgot her 
fatigue, and graciously allowed herself to 
be taken by a few fortunate ones. Rosy, 
boyish lips begged for ‘‘ just one kiss,” from 
Ben’s sweetheart, while locks, straight and 
curly, dark and golden, were placed in her 
way, just for the fan of seeing her pull 
them. In short she reigned, a real queen, 
and enjoyed her triumph heartily. 

‘*Glad you like my choice, boys,” said 
Ben atlength. **‘ We'd be happy to stay 
longer, but I promised her Mother to see 
her home early. Bye, bye.” 

*T know you, old fellow!” whispered 
Will Reynolds, as they passed out to- 
gether. 

‘Yes. I believe we're old friends.” 

‘*Pshaw! you know what I mean. She's 
worth it, though,” as the little lady threw 
at him a coquetish glance. ‘‘I don’t know 
much about babies, but I’d be almost will- 
ing to do it myself. Is she always like 
this, Ben?” 

Ben thought of the weary, fretful, fever- 
ish days, when a smile was as rare as a 
March rainbow. ‘Not exactly,” he an- 
swered, with a look which puzzled Will. 

‘*IT told you Ben was no weathercock,” 
said that young gentleman, afew minutes 
later, overtaking John Eliot. 
_‘*Weathercock!” repeated John. ‘‘ I'd 
like to hear a fellow call him a weather- 
cock when /’m round.” 

‘*His sweetheart is sweet, though; isn’t 
she?” 

“*She’s just like all babies,” replied John, 
with the air of one who knew. ‘Sweet 
and sour by turns. My aunt lives next door 
to Ben, and she says that baby screams 
like a wild-cat sometimes. She isn’t all 
sugar, I can tell you, sir.” 

‘* Beu’s true blue, anyway.” 

“So he is, though he doesn’t belong to 
that company. 1 tell you what it is, Will, 
a boy who can make up his mind to stay in 
the house day after day, just to help his 
Mother, when there's no end of fun to be 
had outside, is a—well, he’s a gentleman; 
and L move that we tell him so.” 

But they never did tell him so. Some- 
how they never felt just like it; and then, 
Ben never gave them a chance. He did, 
however, stipulate with his Mother for an 


increase of wages, which she paid without 
a murmur. 
RoxBury, Mass, 
—_ 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Taz LxDEPENDENT. New York, 





THE POETS IN THE MONTHS. 

Tux initials of the months and of the names 

of the authors of the selections are the same, 
JANUARY. 
Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety 
buys ; 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise, 
«FEBRUARY. 

Content hath all, and who hath all is rich. 





MAROEH, 

This world is full of beauty, as other worlds 
above ; 

And if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 


APRIL. 


The praise that’s worth ambition is attained 
By sense alone, and dignity of mind. 


MAY. 


For solitude sometimes is best society, 
And short retirement urges sweet return. 


JUNE, 


Indeed, true gladness doth not always speak ; 
Joy, bred and born but in the tongue, is weak, 


JULY, 
This mournful truth is everywhere confessed, 
Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. 


AUGUST, 


When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honor is a private station. 


SEPTEMBER. 


The evil that men do live after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones, 


OCTOBER. 
Ho, all who labor, all who strive! 
Ye wield a lofty power. 


NOVEMBER. 


Are there not inspirations in each heart 
After a better, brighter world than this? 


DECEMBER. 
All habits gather by unseen degrees ; 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas, 
c. D. 
LABYRINTH. 

A proverb, the letters of which wander in and 
out, up and down, in order, and never jump 
each other, The last letter is on the opposite 
side from the first. 

OTEDI 
PVNARWT 
ERINTSH 
YTAGEBS 
MAQUEDW 
KSSCFLO 

EUAE L M. B. H. 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 


Poor Phyllis was dreaming of sunshine and ——, 
As she sat in the field by the side of her —— ; 
But he proved to be false, and the dream was 





all ——. 
One evening the weather produced a bad ——-, 
As she walked, iu her grief, down a neighbor- 
ing ; 
And for a long time she was fearfully -——. 


Ilness and sorrow at last made her a ——-, 


Her lovely, warm nature, now bitter and ——, 
Caused the pretty young Phyllis to grow 
very —— 


REVERSED WORDS. 

1, Eve; 2, ewe; 3, minim; 4, abba; 5, Ada; 
6, Anna; 7, solos; 8, noon; 9, level; 10, tenet; 
11, refer; 12, reviver; 13, sees ; 14, eye. 

CHARADE, 

Co-nun-drum, 

CROSSWORD ENIGMA, 

Vicious-hearted. 

BEHEADED RHYMES, 
1, Cleaves, leaves, eaves, 
2. Lowing, owing, wing. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS, 

Cowper, Herrick, Addison, Rogers, Longfel- 
low, Mrs. Embury, Southey, Lowell, Armstrong, 
Milton, Bryant, Charles Lamb. 








ARRESTING THE PROGRESS OF 
CONSUMPTION. 


In this disease, as every one is aware, the only 
hope of the patient lies in the establishment of 
a higher vital condition. Efforts are made to 
reach this through out-door exercise, and by 
various other means for improving the general 
health, which are known to invulids and phy- 
sicians, Now, in the Vitalizing Treatment of 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard St., Phila- 
delphia, has been discovered an agent that 
+ directly this higher vitality, which general- 
y becomes apparent at the very outset of its 
use. This is manifest in an almost immediate 
increase uf appetite, and in a sense of life and 
bodily comfort. If the Treatment is continued, 
2 steady improvement nearly always follows; 
aud where the disease has not become too deeply 
seated, a cure may be confidently looked for, 
If you would have satisfactory evidence of this, 
send to Drs. Starkey & Palen for such docu. 
ments and reports of cases as will enable you to 
jndge = yourself, and they will be promptly 
‘urn: . 



























INVALUABLE FOR 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Hearse- 
ness. Piles, Sere Eyes, Sore Feet, etc., etc. 
SPECIAL PREPARATIONS OF POND’S EXTRACT OUM 
BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST DELICATE 
PERFUME FOR LADIES’ BOUDOIR&. 








POND’S EXTRACT...... 50c., $1.00, $1.75. 
Toilet Cream. .-$1 00,Catarrh Cure........ $ 15 
Tentefrice ........+0. 50|Plaster.......204 ce 25 
Lip Salve....... :. 95|Inhaler (Glass 50c.).. 1 00 
Toilet Soap (8 Cakes) 650)/NasalSyringe........ 25 
Ointment............ 50|Medicated Paper..... 25 


adies, read pages 13, 14, 21 and 26 in our New Book, 
which accoupanies each bottle of our preparation. 
Sent free on spplication. 
cw Our NEw PAMPHLET, With HisToRY OF OUR 
PR ARATIONS, Sent FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


PUND’S EXTRACT CO., 


DEALERS IN 


FINE WALL PAPERS 


AND 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NOVELTIES IN PAPIER 
MACHE BRONZES. 
S37 BROADWAY. 

Corner 13th Street, New York. 


Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


Stained 


ee Glass 
SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Tiustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
SoLe AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W.C.YOUN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE _ 


LE PAGE’S 


LIQUID GLUE. 


ALLED FOR CEMENTING 
RY} WOOD, GLASS. CHINA, PAPER, LEATHER, ko- 
WY] AWARDED COLD A) DAL, ‘LONDON, iss. 

a 


Jeed by Mason n n jano Co. 
PF FHM Tene cance peaencmted, GOs 




















HOTELS. SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 
Broadway, llth Street, New York. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors 
HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. Y. 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 


located on the crest of Murray Hill, near the New 
York Centrai and Hudson River Rai)road station, 

Al) rooms en suite, most o them hiving a sere 
exposure, Address - H. MOUNT. 


SHELDON HOUSE 


OCEAN GROVE. N. J. 


Health and pleasure resort. 14 hours from New 
ork; trains each way daily; 2 hours 

Philadelphia; 10 winues from Long Branch, - 
ebrated physicians, n 
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WELCOME E, SHE. ’ 
Nole Owner and Manager 


KENMORE 


ALBANY, N. ¥.. 8 noble. corner North Pearl 
e 


olum St 
has the finest focation in city. and is within 
poking catance of Depots, New Cayitol, and 
ublic res, 
TiRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor. 








“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHTe 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epectally interested | 


HORTICULTURE FOR BOYS. 





ABOUT OUR FRIENDS AND FOES, AND SOMETHING 
MORE, 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


“Papa!” cried Herbert, “ What's this? It’s 
got spiders and bugs in it, and is a funny nest, I 
guess.” 

He had in his hand a nest of the dauber wasp, 
made of mud, and built inside the blinds of an 
open window. Calling the boys, I let them all 
examive it. Here the wasp had built several 
smooth cells and laid her eggs carefully in each, 
With each egg she had also tucked away, and 
then sealed in, a few spiders that were alive, but 
stung, 60 as to stupefy them, or render them 
helpless, When the eggs should hatch, the 
young pupa would cat the spiders, and so get 
strength to grow and become full wasps, 

* That's mean,” said Fritz, ‘to kill the spi- 


' 





ders.’ 

“* But,” said Phil,” the wasps are nicer than 
spiders ; and | wish they would eat them all up.” 

** Both is meanest,” added Herbert. ‘ Spiders 
bite, and wasps sting.” 

* But if they could talk about us boys, they 
would say some unpleasant things about us, too, 
For instance, one wasp would tell how you stole 
her nest, and brought it to Papa, in the name of 
science,” 

** But are we to preserve such things as wasps 
and spiders?” 

‘+1 think we shall do well to understand the 
difference between useful and destructive crea- 
tures; for some of them are our natural allies, 
We have some friends doing their best to kill the 
potato bugs for ux; but they must have been 
killed off by the last cold Winter, as this Sum- 
mer few have eppeared, The spiders are mostly 
harmless, and do a vast deal to rid us of noxious 
tlies and small pests.” 

“Do you know, Papa, why ants’ nests are so 
common this Summer? There are ten times 
more of them than usual,” 

“Tam not sure, but I think that a moist sea- 
son so multiplies their favorite food that they 
themselves multiply.” 

‘You mean thei: cows, Papa. I've just been 
watching them do their milking. They squeeze 
the little bugs just 60 easy as not to hurt them,” 

‘*Yes, they are careful of their cows. By 
squeezing, @ little sweet juice is secured, which 
they much like.” 

“Do you call mosquitoes useful?” 

“Yes sir, If it were not for their millions, 
sucking up poisonous decay and turning 1t into 
living matter, the world would be almost unin- 
habitable. They live mostly in swamps and 
drains and m foul places.” 

“Taint a dwain, Papa,” cried Herbert, but 
they dwain me,” 

“Hurrah for Bert!” cried the boys. 
a good pun,” 

“Yes,” 1 said. “They have an casy way of 
tuking to civilization.” 

“ Philip, bring me that shell of a beetle you 
found! It is the skin of the pupa of a locust or 
cicada, It lives in the ground, while in this form, 
sucking juices from roots. When ready to bk- 
come a true ivsect, it crawls out of the ground, 
sticks its toes sharply into the back of a tree, 
splits open on the back, and out comes a hand- 
some fellow, with big eyes and large wings. 
This chap is not one of our friends, But one of 
our worst enemies is the May bug or May beeile. 
It stays in the ground for over one year as a 
grub, and eats enormously, Some years the 
roots of grasses are so eaten away that you can 
scalp a square foot at a time, lifting the sod by 
the grass, The next year it comes out and gets 
wings, and then it eats the leaves off our trees, 

“The aphidae or lice on the trees that you 
called ants’ cows, are not, after all, so bad a thing. 
They live mostly, as I told you the other day, on 
trees that are diseased, and help to keep them 
from being poisonous,” 

** But, Papa,” said Fritz, ‘that can’t be so 
with the white ones, that look so like cotton, 
and float in the air.” 

“No; the woolly aphis is a serious enemy. It 
attacks hawthorn hedges and young apple trees, 
and poisons the bark, as well as sucks the juice,” 

* And scale bugs, Papa,” 

“Yes. You remember the little grafted apple 
tree covered with them that I scraped and 
washed with whale oil soap, and rubbed with a 
cloth dipped in alcohol, ‘he scale bugs are a 
curious crowd, The females are under fixed 
houses or scales; but the males have wings and 
fly about.” 

“And thea what lots of worms nest on our 
trees and bushes.” 

“Yes. We have at least a dozen very trouble- 
some sorta,” 

“What's the good of them, any how?” cried 
all the boys,” 

* The beautiiy) birds live op them, especially 


“That's 





the orioles and your pet catbirds. They make 
us some trouble, but they support our orchestra. 
Just think of our orchards and lawns without 
a single bird song all Summer.” 

** But they can’t get at the borers,” 

“No, They cannot, and the borers, I think, 
are unmitigated nuisances, It is difficult to get 
at them, even with flexible wire. But persistent 
watching will keep them from doing much mis- 
chief.” 

“T guess a fellow 'd have to sit up all night to 
do it, and have one boy to a tree.” 

“Then there are the tent-worms in the Spring, 
the canker-worms and the codling moths, and the 
ugly caterpillars with thorns. But, you see, 
your Papa’s trees are all protected, although a 
good deal of fruit is stung by the moths and 
curculios. You can have no good thing without 
persistent care, You saw me burn the tented or 
spun nests, with balls of cotton fastened toa 
pole and dipped in keroseae. The borers you 
have geen mé cut out and bore out, with wire 
run up their tracks, But, boys, in talking about 
our friends and enemies among the bugs and 
insects and birds, there is often a good deal of 
nonsense. Moles are very useful, although they 
plow under our beds and spoil many plants, be- 
cause they eat grubs, Owls are valuable, because 
they eat moles and mice. Skunks do the same 
good work with grubs; but both owls and 
skunks make great havoc with chickens, if they 
getachance, Robins eat worms; but they eat 
cherries, too. Sparrows eat some worms, but 
more wheat, Our friends are mainly those crea- 
tures whose movements we can regulate. The 
grabe we cannot; the owls we can.” 

“It’s funny. Puss eats owl, owl eats mouse, 
mouse eats grub, grub eats grass roots. If Puss 
doesn’t eat ow], owl will eat chickens, If moles 
are killed, grubs will eat up everything.” 

“Yeu; what is needed is a balance in Nature ; 
and that man must see to with his brains,” 

“But nothing balances potato-bugs, only we 
boys, who have to pick them off.” 

‘*Ata penny adozen, eh? That's a cash bal- 
ance ; and then a big crop of potatoes to turn 
into boy during the Winter.” 

“Then it takes a sharp fellow to know what 
to kill and what to spare ; for one may be killing 
his hired hands.” 

“Yes; but lam pretty sure that I can spare 
the sparrows and blackbirds and potato-bugs 
and curculios, and all sorts of borers in a lump.” 

‘Well, the sparrows daren’t come here, any- 
how,” said Fritz. ‘*We have such lots of cat- 
birds and robins they just piteh right in every 
time, and drive the noisy fellows off. All the 
others hate the sparrows.” a 

Yes,” added Phil, ‘It’s just so with the 
blackbirds, too, They don’t get any peace here 
because all the birds join against them.” 

The boys here wished rae to look over a col- 
lection of walking sticks. Fritz had discovered 
that they were not uniformly colored, The 
males geverally showed the two fore-legs green, 
the rest green as high as the first joint; but 
some of them were differently shaded. The fe- 
males were brown—bark-colored all over, The 
boys found that they specially frequented the 
linden groves, two of which we have, 

“The females,” said Fritz, ‘‘ are just the color 
of the linden bark; but why are the males nov 
all over brown?” 

‘Because the females are less active. They 
are quietly at rest on the bark, and are so con- 
cealed, The males move about more, I don’t 
know their habits, boys, altogether ; but I think 
they eat both insects and vegetable matter; but 
some varieties, | am sure, eat insects.” 

‘Are they foes or friends?” 

“T don’t know of any damage they do. Now- 
adays the most they do is to serve as examples of 
mimicry for the evolutionists. That is, they are 
concealed from their enemies by being 8o like 
the twigs and bark that the birds cannot easily 
see them. There are other sorts of insects and 
butterflies even more curiously like leaves and 
sticks.” 

“Johnnie Ottaway told me they were called 
mantis or prophets. Do you know why, Papa?” 

"Because they have a way of sticking out 
their fore feet like a man’s hands at prayer, and 
a8 prophets pray a good deal these chaps were 
called prophets,” 

‘Funny, anyhow! How came they to be so like 
sticks?” 

**Oh! a good deal as you come to be stamped 
for service as a boss gardener, a reasoner, to 
handle and study everything. The evolution- 
ists say that the surroundings slowly change the 
color and shape of things to their needs and 
safety.” 

‘But, Papa, before you quit us I want you to 
see the new seedling gladiolus, with partly 
double flowers.” 

“That is not wholly a new freak ; but this one 
is curious. It has twelve petals instead of six. 
It is not, however, so fine as this drab flower ; or 

this rich gold and crimson, You may tie a 
string about the finer ones, and we will take 
special care of them. No flower pays better for 
trouble in raising seedlings than this. Here are 
some of our young hollyhocks coming to bloom 
the first season. There are three or four styles, 
fringed, roaetted, and double of the ordinary 


“Tt’s twice as much fun watching new things 
to see what they will be.” 

“The Independent is in town; his name is”— 

“Why, Papa, his name! Just as if a paper 
had a name !” 

“Well, he’s a great horticulturist. He’s 
crazy on fine trees and fine fruits. He’s coming 
to look over your raspberries.” 

‘Tell him the Rochelle is best.” 

‘*No,” cried Phil, *‘ the Carolina!” But I think 
on the whole the Cuthbert is best for market. 
But you are right so far as the yellow and 
purple berries are concerned. If boys and girls 
want to set out a berry garden that will stand 
some neglect I guess Carolina will do pretty 
well.” 

**O, Papa, boys and girls never neglect their 
gardens.” 

* Bring me your hoe, Fritz!” . 

“Tcan’t find it. I’ve hunted all over for it.” 

**Phil, where’s your spade?” 

** Long with Fritz’s hoe, Papa.” 

“They won’t suffer from neglect; will they, 
boys? Off with you now. In the morning I 
shall be making cuttings for Winter bloom, and 
you can go with me to help.” 

Morning came, the air like honey, for the fra- 
grance of Herbert’s phloxes and the lilium au- 
ratums, Altheas expanded in glory of white and 
red overhead and wnotheras under foot. The 
boys were hunting for early pears in the after- 
math. Freeman was cutting clover under the 
ash trees. The yellow birds have displaced the 
blue, The seed gatherers have come and the bug 
eaters gone. The catbirds are closing up busi- 
ness, and scold more than they sing. The valley 
is full of softness and dreams. The morning 
mist 18 like the most delicate lace veil over the 
face of the loveliest Miriam. Sounds come from 
opposite hills with flutelike clearness, as in old 
pastoral days Tityrus played his pipes to the 
flock tender on the opposite slopes, 

“O, Papa!” comes Fritz: * That seedling 
pear in the glen is ripe. See here; gold, 
sparkled with red. It’s the handsomest pear 
you've got, and ripe August 20th.” 

“Sure enough; it is a superbly handsome 
pear. I must send a specimen to Mr. Barry, at 
Rochester.” 

‘* But now for work at our cuttings, before the 
day’s heat grows too intense. First of all, we 
will visit the geraniums. Here I have about two 
hundred seedling varieties, and I must dock 
them or else store them for Winter. The easiest 
way will be to take cuttings and root them, to be 
potted. They will make small plants that will 
blossom all Winter.” 

“Why do you throw the cuttings down so 
carelessly?” 

“The chief trouble in rooting geraniums is 
with their rotting. It is well to let the cut end 
dry over a little before being set, Now, all we 
shall do will be to plunge each cutting in a shaded 
bed ora cold frame, or in pots plunged to the rim 
in a cool place. They will nearly all root easily 
and quickly, Always have the soil very loose; 
shove the cutting down on a slant—so, about 
two-thirds in the soil—and then crowd the dirt 
down tight about it. The pressure of the soil is 
very important. Of al) our varieties, I have cut- 
tings of about fifty, all of which are distinct and 
good. The rest may be given away before Win- 
ter. Those we have struck or set for rooting 
will have two months to get ready, before we 
house them. Now we will go tothe dahlias, and 
try them, The roots are very large, and it is 
sometimes convenient to leave some small ones 
that are portable, to send in the mail toa friend. 
Cut off these side shoots so, smooth below a 
joint. Now, in a cool, shaded place, where the 
soil will not get dry, we will set them down half 
way in the dirt. You must not crowd them 
down like the geraniums ; for they will bend and 
spoil. Now crowd the dirt about them, 
and partly cover them with inverted pots, or 
slant a board to keep them very cool. They 

will form, by» November, littie tubers, just 
right to put away in a drawer. Fuch- 
sias are among the prettiest of plants, and 
are among those most easily rooted from young 
wood, Cut off the even tips of new shoots; cut 
away all leaves but two, and half of each one 
of them; then put them into a saucer of mud. 
Keep it mud for two weeks or three, and they 
will be nearly all rooted. Better set a bell glass 
over the saucer. A Wardian case is excellent for 
rooting such cuttings. It is also good for be- 
gonias. Iwill show you now how to prepare 
these splendid plants. Takea leaf, You see the 
ribs of the leaf are very fleshy. They are equiv- 
alent to stems, Cut the ribs through in a dozen 
places. Then lay the whole leaf flat on moist 
dirt shaded from the sun. Press it down close, 
with a little dirt on top at the edges, if you 
please. In about two to four weeks little leaves 
will start up at-each.cut,.and the leaf will bea 
miniature garden. When about two incbes or 
three across the new leaves, dig them carefully 
and set them in pots of rotten wood covered with 
peat andsand. The roses I layeredin June, and 
we must look them over. The wayI did it was 
to bend down a young branch, partly cut it in 
two,.then bury it at the ont place two inches 
deep, and stake it there, preasing the earth over. 
The shoots will root at the cuts, and the new 





run their roots about wonderfully and send up 
shoots enough for new ones. The Scotch roses 
and some of the perpetuals do this. Most of 
our fine shrubs must also be propagated by 
layering, if at all.” 

“My foxes, Papa, aint propagated yet.” 
“They propagate themselves, Sir, a good deal 
too fast. But if you want a fine one to give you 
more shoots we will dig it, and move it to a new 
bed. Where it used to stand will be bits of routs, 
all of which will start up and make new plants, 
and bloom later. My plan is to transfer all my 
phloxes once in three or four years toa new bed, 
throwing apart superfluous parts. Then I leave 
the old bed to come up anew, and so have two 
beds. This is growing a plant from root cut- 
tings.” 

“Don’t you grow your berries that way, 
Papa?” asked Fritz. 

“Yes, Blackberries and red raspberries in- 
crease from root cuttings very readily. Cut up 
roots to single eyes and plant them as you would 
potatoes, But black raspberries root at the tips 
of the canes; so, also, some varieties of the 
yellow and red. Grapes will grow from root 
cuttings, also; but the best way is to take pieces 
of the stalks, or vines, and plant them, with one 
end sticking out. Tread the dirt tight. Layering 
grapes is a very easy affair, Let a cane run 
along the ground, throw ‘over a little dirt in 
places, and it will rout at every point.” 

“Didn’t you cut some quinces in the Spring?” 
“Yes. And those were simply suckers, cut 
into ten inch pieces, and planted in rows six 
inches deep. They are now mostly well rooted, 
Currants and gooseherries are rooted very easily 
in the same way, only you had better plant the 
whole cutting, whether six or twenty inches 
long. ‘The woods are full ot wild gooseberries, 
many of them very good, and occasionally a fine 
one. Some day, soon, we will take a long stroll, 
and gather not only some fruit but cuttings of 
specially fine roots. Strip off the leaves and 
plant in a shady, cool place, and you will get 
new varieties fit for the garden. We ought to do 
something of this sort every year.” 

‘Where do those wild seedlings come from?” 
** You know [told you about the wild rasp- 
berries, the other day. The gooseberries are 
some of them sowed by the birds; but it is a 
natural wild fruit of this section.” 

“*Isn’t the Kirkland apple a wild seedling in 
our orchard, Papa?” 

‘*No; it is asecedling, but never wild. It was 
planted by Dominie Kirkland about 1790. He 
was missionary to the Indians here, and brought 
a bundle of young apple trees from Massachu- 
setts. Then he set out eight here. and we now 
own them.. One of them proved to be the very 
valuable apple we call Kirkland, We used the 
last of them this year, in July.” 

“Can we raise apples and pears from cut- 
tings?” 

“Yes. You can take off the suckers, and, 
with care, some of them will root, I have several 
suckers from the large seedling sweet apple, 
which rooted as they came up. These I dug and 
transferred to a row in the garden. It is easier 
to multiply a good apple by grafting. Next 
Spring [ will teach you to graft and you shall 
have a little nursery of your own to practice in. 
Now off to your play!” 

They started; Fritz to his shop and tools; 
Phil to riding, and Bert to a general trip of dis- 
covery. Fritz has no playthings equal to tools, 
and there are many boys like him, Give them a 
box of tools and they will manage handsomely to 
combine work and play. 

The year is now on its down grade. It has 
been transferred day by day by these out-door 
lessons into happy, thinking, healthy boyhood, 
As heat can be correlated into light, or light into 
mechanical and animal force, so the whole round 
of physical nature can be correlated into good 
human life and intelligence. The best school- 
room for the young is the flower-lawn, an or- 
chard and a grove. Here are the object lessons, 
and the blackboard is the blue sky or the gravel 
walk, ‘to observe well and compare well and 
conclude well is‘all of schooling ; and these end in 
well doing. The terrible thing fora child is to 
be taken away from his parents and shut up all 
day in a room with those who have only books 
to help him. Parents should trust themselves 
more often and be their own boys’ tutors. 

CuinTon, N, Y. 
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A FEW CHOICE NOVELTIES. 


BY MRS. M. D. WELLOOME,. 


Amona those worthy of special mention is 
the new double Gaillardia, Lorenziana, which 
was figured in the London Garden last year, 
and recommended as *‘a valuable and beautiful 
addition to hardy border flowers.” It was intro- 
duced last year in thiscountry, and we have seen 
it highly praised in the Gardener’s Monthly. 

The florets of the head, which is semi-globose 
and dense, are tubular and of an orange and red 
color. The flowers are from two to three inches 
in diameter. 


NEW GODETIA CAVANILLESI, 


A new species from Chili, grows to a hight of 
fifteen te eighteen inches ; the flowers, nearly one 





plants be removed the next Spring, Some roses. 


inch in diameter, are of @ brilliant red color, j# 
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novelty in godetias, The new White Duchess of 
Albany, a novélty of last year, I found to be very 
satisfactory. It is dwarf, and branches from the 
bottom; it produces abundantly large clusters 
of beautiful, glossy, satiny-white flowers. Lady 
Satin Rose is new, and is said to be “unequaled 
for brilliancy and general beauty.” 

Princess of Wales is a beautiful godetia. I 
am an admirer of this class of plants, and culti- 
vate them in variety. Last year I had a novelty 
among them, which, I think, must have originated 
in my garden, as I never have seen it mentioned 
in any catalogue. It was of a delicate rose color, 
and if I remember rightly, had twelve petals. 
Very low growing and branchy. It was lovely. 

A double Acroclineum roseum, is a novelty of 
this year, and is said to possess all of the deli- 
cate tints and shades of color peculiar to the 
single variety. 

AN AFRICAN BALSAM, 


A new balsam, introduced from tropical 
Africa. ‘* The flowers, which are produced most 
profusely,and in perpetual succession, are of the 
richest carmine red, and appear in axillary 
corymbs, Although it is a stove plant, it may 
be planted out with great advantage in the open 
border, and will, byits profuse and continuous 
bloom, prove a first-class oruamental plant, 
which canpot be too highly recommended.” 
‘This was figured in The Garden, in 1882. Fifty 
cents per packet. 

STATICE SUWOROWI. 


“By far the finest of annual Statices, 
and, indeed, one of the showiest annuals 
we possess, similar in habit te St. Spicata, 
but greatly superior to it. Its branching flower- 
spikes, of a very bright rose, but with a crimson 
shade, appear successively, from ten to fifteen on 
each plant, and attain each fully fifteen to 
eighteen inches m length, and from a half to 
one inch in breadth, The foliage, lying flat on 
the ground, is almost completely hidden by the 
lower-spikes. A whole bed is a magnificent 
sight.” Fifty seeds, seventy-five cents, 

Not every one can afford this novelty. ‘this 
class of plants are comparatively but little 
known in this country, but are much valued in 
England, They have not been written up here, 
and so little is known of them. Included among 
some choice seeds sent me last Spring from 
Henry Cannell, Swanley, England, was a packet 
of Statice Spicata, so attractively figured in his 
Floral Guide, but the severity of the drought 
prevented its success, as it did that of many 
others. 

YaRMourtm, Mr, 


HINTS FOR GREENHOUSES. 


Eae@s and larve of small insects get protec- 
tion in the woodwork of greenhouses and con- 
servatories ; and the best gardeners give all a 
thorough cleansing once a year. Where neat- 
ness is a feature of a plant-house a coat of paint 
is desirable, For plant-growing for Winter 
flowers, white is the best tint. There cannot be 
too much light to encourage free blooming. 
Many have observed that, when a house is first 
built, the plants bloom better than in a few 
years afterward. By that time dirt gets between 
the laps, and often down the rafters, and all 
tends to Jessen the light in the house, Those 
who grow flowers tor profit, and use rough lum- 
ber, usually whitewash at this season. Sulphur 
is put in the whitewash, and a little salt, It 
aids in destroying insect life. In glazing use 
narrow laps, not only because they collect less 
dirt, but also less water. In broad laps the 
water freezes, expands and cracks the glass. 
Putty is now seldom used on the outside, It is 
80 apt to separate from the wood a little, and 
then the house leaks. But it is necessary to bed 
in the glass carefully, and tack down with gla- 
ziers’ brads, before painting tke rabets on the 
outside. For Winter flowering a roof with a 
steep pitch gives more light than a flatter roof, 
and it is stronger, and gets more seldom out of 
repair. It is noted by good observers that 
broken glass is in proportion to the flatness of 
the pitch. Furnaces should have a careful over- 
hauling, and soot taken out of flues. Much of 
the smoking at the first starting of a fire comes 
from choking by soot. If a furnace does not 
draw well at first,a bunch of shavings on fire 
at the mouth of the chimney will generally 
give it a start. There is much about the ar- 
rangement of a furnace to task one’s notions 
of good economy. As an actual saving in the 
coal bill, large coal is cheaper than small; 
bat small coal will heat up quicker, There 
is also much waste in small cogil, much 
going through the bars unconsumed, The 
bars are best set for moderate sized coal, and 
small coal kept on hand to hurry up in emergen- 
cies. Ashes are never wholly taken away from 
the stoke hole, as, when a fire is in good condi- 
tion, and it is desirable to keep it so, without 
much consumption of fuel, a few shovelfuls of 
wet ashes is just the thing to throw on the top. 





There is nothing in gardening op which s0_ 


much can be saved by good judgment as in’ the 
Management of a greenhouse fire. At least‘one- 
fourth the coal. bill may be saved by a sensible 
fellow-in charge, and yet not work as hard over 


it as a numbskull. Wood is not.often used for 
greenhouse work, except in comparatively mild 
climates. When used, geod chunks covered 
by damp ashes will smolder and keep up a 
little heat for a long time. It is very profitable 
to use in connection with coal when good solid 
chunkscan be had cheap. Coke is nsed where 
one is near gas works; but it has to be had at 
low figures to be profitable. It requires a larger 
furnace than coal does, and in severe weather 
must have almost constant attention, as it soon 
burns out ; but where there is a large amount of 
glass to be heated, attention must be constant at 
any rate, and coke may be used to advantage. 
In heating, hot air absorbs less heat than water, 
and water than steam ; but the question ef rapid- 
ity of transmitting heat is of importance. Hence, 
though it takes more coal to warm a cubic foot 
of water than of air, or more for steam than 
hot water, itis often cheaper to use these means 
of conveying heat, by the less time in which 
they accomplish their work, Very much may be 
saved in heating by looking after the waste of 
heat. ‘The writer once made an estimate of the 
large spaces under laps and cracks through 
boards and sashes, of one who *‘ could not keep 
the house warm,” and it footed up two square 
feet. Gardener's Monthly. 
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PROFIT IN RASPBERRIES, 


Ma. E, Van Auuen, of Albany County, N. Y., 
writes as follows to the New England Home- 
stead: *‘Two thousand Cuthbert raspberry 
plants were set in the Fall of 1881, in rows, five 
feet apart in the rows. The soil was a rich 
loam, In the Spring the plants started early and 
grew right along, so that by Fall the plantation 
had the appearance of a two years’ growth. 
The young plants were pinched back when they 
had attained a growth of two feet, and in the 
rows between the plants a good crop of cabbage 
was grown. The plantation was well cultivated 
throughout the season of 1882, and not a weed 
allowed to grow. Now for the results: The past 
season there were picked and sold from the plan- 
tation of a little less than an acre, 100 bushels 
of fruit that sold for thirteen cents per quart, 
net ; or, in round numbers, $384 worth of berries, 
In addition to this, 48,000 plants have been dug 
from the patch this Fall and sold to one nursery- 
man for $3 per thousand, amounting to $144, 
Enough plants were kept to set two acres, aod 
the prospects for an immense fruit yield next 
season is good,” 
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